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WHEN a newly formed organization makes 
strong and rapid growth in any community, it is 
certainly because it is pivoted in an idea which 
was already working in the minds of the com- 
munity. The history of the International Order 
of the King’s Daughters and Sons can be ex- 
plained only in this way : Founded in a little 
coterie of ten women, increasing so rapidly in 
numbers as to be forced in 
its second year to establish 
a periodical as the only 
practicable medium of 
communication between 
its members ; putting a gir- 
dle round the earth in less 
than five years, with ‘ cir- 
cles’’ in Canada, Europe, 
Turkey, Palestine, India, 
China, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, as well as 
in nearly every State and 
Territory in the Union; a 
little later constrained to 
open its doors to men 
knocking importunately for 
admission to what had at 
first been contemplated 
only as an Order of women ; 
an organization with a story 
like this must have been wanted, not by a few 
persons only, but by humanity—by the time. 

It is barely eleven years ago—to be exact, it 
was on the thirteenth day of January, 1886—that 
the Order was founded. Nine women (the 
tenth happened ‘to be absent) who had often 
talked together about the need among earnest 
women, active in Christian work, of ‘‘a new 
spirit of unity and fellowship in faith, hope and 
love,’’ and who, being wise and experienced, 
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able to judge of the signs of the times, perceived 
that they were not singular in this desire for 
unity and fellowship, decided to offer themselves 
as a nucleus for such a fellowship, and organized 
themselves into ‘‘ a sisterhood of service.’’? With 
that prophetic impulse which always builds bet- 
ter than it knows, they called themselves ‘‘ the 
Central Council,’’ and elected from among them- 
selves such officers as 
would serve a large organi- 
zation, little noting how 
vast was to become that 
circumference of which 
they were the centre. 

The Central Council of 
what? The question of 
name was not an easy one 
to answer. Not long before 
that time Edward Everett 
Hale had written a mar- 
velous little book called 
‘¢ Ten Times One are Ten,”’ 
which had had remarkable 
vogue, and in its own way 
had gone far to meet the 
desire for fellowship in 
effort which was ferment- 
ing in people’s minds. Not 
long before, too, one of 
these women had organized a group of school 
girls into a little society, which she had called 
the King’s Daughters. The name appealed to 
them all as suggesting just that band of fel- 
lowship which they were seeking, loose and 
flexible, yet inevitable as the household band, yet 
with a high sacredness. They adopted the name 
for their new organization, and from Dr. Hale’s 
book the idea of self-multiplying “‘ tens,’’ which, 
though since abandoned, furnished the best pos- 
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sible framework for the rapid devel- 
opment of the Order. From Dr. 
Hale’s little book they also adopted 
as the motto of the Order, a quat- 
rain which precisely embodied its 
ideals —faith, hope, love, and the 
outward expression of all three, 
Service : 
“Look up and not down, 

Look forward and not back, 

Look out and not in, 

And lend a hand.” 


From another of Dr. Hale’s books 
they borrowed their watchword, ‘‘ In 
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Council of Women. Mrs. Dickinson is a strong platform 
speaker, as is also the Corresponding Secretary of the Order, 
Mrs. Isabella Charles Davis. Mrs. Davis has a marked 
gift for organization, and the two secretaries travel every 
year many thousands of miles in the interests of the Order, 
building up or strengthening local, county and State organ- 
izations. 

From the very beginning the Order formulated its cardinal 
points in the two words, service and liberty. Its first published 
circular laid emphasis upon ‘‘ the solemn obligation of every 
Daughter of the King to serve, and the freedom of every 
soul as to the form of service it should choose.’’ These 
words, service and liberty, marvelously responded to the 
spirit of the time. Equally harmonious with this speech, 
though, even to its founders, not so obviously, was the 
announced purpose of the Order ‘‘to hasten the Kingdom 
of God in the hearts of the children of men,’’ or, as the 
constitution afterward formulated it, ‘‘to develop spiritual 
life and to stimulate Christian activities.’”’ It was with 
amazement that they learned how wide and how popular 
was the response to this purpose, and found, to quote from 
one of their publications, that ‘‘the love which was needed 
to create the desire was much more universal than they 
supposed ;”’ so that what they had 
to do was not so much to arouse an 
impulse to good work as to guide it. 

No light task this! and requiring 
an organization and machinery of 
which they had little dreamed. With 
the question ‘‘ What shall we do?” 
coming to them from all over the 
country they found themselves forced 
to open an office, employ a staff of 
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His Name,’’ the initial letters of which are always en- helpers, create a literature, found a 
graved upon the little silver Maltese cross, which was sub- periodical, and, as fast as might be, 


sequently adopted as the badge of the Order. 


to subdivide and deepen the work by 


The members of the newly formed Central Council were the appointment of Provincial, State 
women already known and trusted in a somewhat large 


circle ; without this, even such faith and prophetic fore- 
sight as was theirs would hardly have impelled them thus 
to offer themselves as the nucleus of a great movement. 
Mrs. Theodore Irving was at the head of a well-known 
girls’ school. Mrs. Courtland de Peyster Field’s influence 
had been widely exerted upon young women of social 
position for the promotion of the higher spiritual life. 
Mrs. Margaret Bottome, who was chosen to be President 
of the Central Council, and is still President of the In- 
ternational Order of the King’s Daughters and Sons, had 
long shown conspicuous ability in Biblical exposition, 
and by her parlor readings had drawn many society 
women to undertake serious Bible study. Mrs. Mary 
Lowe Dickinson, who was chosen Secretary, and still is 
the General Secretary of the Order and the editor of its 
periodical, The Silver Cross, had been a college professor 
and author, and prominent in the cause of the higher 
womanhood, She is now the President of the National 
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and County Secretaries. Very soon it was found 
impossible to keep the circles to a membership 
of ten, as had been at first intended ; a more 
flexible unit was needed. Then Chapters had 
to be created to include still larger numbers 
united in a common work, and finally the City 
Union, which coérdinates the activities of an 
This is the latest develop- 
ment of the organization, and as yet it has 
found its chief success in the small cities and 
larger towns. The Central Council, by the mere 
increase of its committee work, was forced to 


entire community. 


add to its own mem- 
bership, and at pres- 
ent it consists of thir- 
teen members. 
Among the later ad- 
ditions are Mrs. Seth 
Low, wife of the Pres- 
ident of Columbia 
University, and Mrs. 
David H. Greer, wife 
of the rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York. 
Never probably has 
there been a more 
truly catholic body 
than this Order. 
There is absolutely 
no bar to membership 
in sex, age, nation- 
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ality, color or creed, the constitutional condition 
of membership being that the applicant shall 
‘‘hold herself or himself responsible to the 
King, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’”’ At 
an early day the need of explaining this state- 
ment was brought home to the Order, and a 
leaflet was issued declaring that the Order ‘ de- 
clined to make of its Central Council a board 
of examiners into the theological views of its 
members.”’ 

It was never the purpose of the Order to open 
new fields of work, but rather to turn new workers 
into work already in 
progress, especially in 
their own churches, 
and to foster in them 
a habit of recogniz- 
ing the work that lies 
unnoticed around 
them. In this the 
success has been 
great; the number 
of “Do ye nexte 
thynge’’ circles is 
legion. Almost as 
numerous are the 
‘Pastors’ Aid”’ cir- 
cles, who hold them- 
selves ready for any 
little service the pas- 
tor may require. 


AFTERNOON. There are circles that 
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sing in hospitals, circles that visit poorhouses 
and prisons, circles that work for the poor, 
for missions, for Indians, for local charities, 
for temperance. There are a number of strong 
circles of men for rescue work. An enthusiastic 
King’s Son is at the head of the Organized 
Charities of Chicago ; an important part of the 
benevolent work of some States, North Caro- 
lina for example, is in the hands of circles ; 
and there are cities in Canada where the City 
Union is practically in charge of all the benevo- 
lences of the city. 

Some new fields have, however, almost of ne- 
cessity been opened. ‘‘The International Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Circle’? covers several coun- 
tries, and, though still young, exerts a strong 
and beneficent influence. The Home Study 
work of the Order is new in its volunteer 
element, the teachers being members of the 
Order, who serve with- 
out fee. The Piazza 
Circle work unites the 
women in summer ho- 
tels in working for some 
benevolent purpose or 
in self-improvement. 

A number of impor- 


tant charitable institu- 
tions are due to the 
Order, or are largely 
supported by certain 
circles. Summer 
Homes and _ Seaside 


Shelters for Children 
are among the favorite 
enterprises. The Craig 
Colony for Epileptics 
receives a good portion 
of its support from 
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circles all over this State. The Silver 
Cross Home for Epileptics in Mary- 
land, founded and entirely supported 
by a circle in that State, is the pio- 
neer institution in the South for this 
class of unfortunates. The King’s 
Daughters of a certain town have 
presented the town with an ambu- 
lance, and meet all its expenses. The 
Jennie Casseday Free Infirmary for 
Women, in Louisville, Ky., owes its 
existence to Jennie Casseday, a bed- 
ridden girl, who, through her circle 
and the Order, founded and for years 
maintained this large and admirably 
equipped institution. The founder 
has recently died inthe Home. It will 
be forever maintained by members of the Order 
as a memorial of her who in her hidden life was 
such a power for good. 

It was inevitable that the rapid growth of the 
Order should lead to sentimentalism, but the 
constant endeavor of the Central Committee has 
been to promote sound and practical ideas of 
service and duty. They have so far succeeded 
that at the last report made to the Central Coun- 
cil by the General Secretary, Mrs. Dickinson could 
say : ‘* The Order is fast redeeming itself from 
the too great exuberance of its youth, and is 
already recognized as a practical factor in Chris- 
tian unity; and another year must make it a 
recognized factor in the stronger lines of philan- 
thropic work.”’ 

A striking illustration of this statement might 
have been found in this city any time these six 
years past, in the Tenement-house Chapter of 
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the Order. It deserves a detailed description, 
because of the importance of the tenement- 
house problem, with which in certain respects 
it tries to cope. The Chapter was founded in 
1890 by Mr. Jacob A. Riis, an ardent King’s 
Son, and the well-known author of ‘‘ How the 
Other Half Lives,’’ ‘‘ The Children of the Poor,”’ 
and kindred works, which evince his profound 
acquaintance with all phases of tenement-house 
life. 

The summer before the Chapter was founded 
the Health Board had made the experiment, 
since become an established institution, of com- 
missioning a corps of young physicians as in- 
spectors to watch over the health of the tenement- 
house people. Mr. Riis had carefully observed 
the work of this ‘summer corps’’ of medical in- 
spectors, and he became convinced that much of 


it was futile because 
the city had made and 
could make no pro- 


vision by which they 
could carry out their 
own recommenda- 
tions. Volunteer work, 
Mr. Riis saw, was the 
only way to meet the 
difficulty, and at one 
of the devotional meet- 
ings of the Order held 
monthly in the Broad- 


way Tabernacle he 
asked that a Com- 
mittee for Tenement- 


house Work should be 
formed to offer aid to 
the Board of Health. 
A number of women 
responded to Mr. Riis’s call, and a few days 
later Mrs. Davis organized a Committee which 
in time became the Tenement-house Chap- 
ter of the King’s Daughters and Sons, with 
headquarters at 77 Madison Street, near Chat- 
Of this Chapter Mrs. George H. 
McGrew is Chairman and Mr. Riis Honorary 
Chairman, his duties not permitting him to at- 
tend meetings. The work he does for the Chap- 
ter outside of the meetings is, however, invalu- 
able. 

That first summer after the Committee (after- 
ward the Chapter) was formed, the fifty doctors 
of the ‘‘Summer Corps’”’ found over 16,000 sick 
persons too poor to employ a physician ; mani- 
festly, therefore, too poor to buy medicine, 
strengthening food, sick-room comforts or to go 
into the country for ‘‘ fresh air.”’ 


ham Square. 


Each one of 
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the doctors had in his pocket a few postal cards 
addressed to the Committee, and it may be 
guessed how the little missives came dropping 
in at headquarters with every mail. This is 
what the President of the Health Board said in 
his report given to the public at the close of the 
summer : 

‘‘ Tt gives us pleasure to testify to the excellent 
work and aid which has been rendered by ‘ The 
King’s Daughters.’ Providing food, medicine 
and other necessary personal and household arti- 
cles, trained nurses to care for the sick, and the 
thousand and one things which only women in 
the exercise of a practical sympathy can devise, 
they have worked hand in hand in the homes 
of the lowly poor with our inspectors for the re- 
lief of suffering humanity and to restore the sick. 
The inspector had but to indicate upon a postal 
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card provided by the Order what was most 
needed in any individual case to have it promptly 
supplied, not as a diffusive, ill-judged charity, 
but as the kindly helping hand in time of need.”’ 
Similar testimonials have been given every year 
since that time. 

The resources for this service were threefold. 
First, the Order, so far as individuals or circles 
became interested to help. The very first year 
they sent flowers by the thousand bouquets, deli- 
cacies for the sick, infants’ outfits, bedding, 
money in larger or smaller sums, a special dona- 
tion for the salary of a trained nurse, several 
baby carriages (to be loaned to mothers of sick 
babies), and best of all, the use and partial sup- 
port of a house on the banks of the Hudson for 
a Fresh-Air Home. As the work has become 
more widely known the number of contributing 
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circles or individual members of the Order has 
greatly increased. Many members of the Order 
living in the country open their houses to receive 
a few ‘‘ fresh-air’’ children, or, what is still more 
important, delicate girls and convalescent inva- 
lids. In several suburban towns members of the 
Order regularly entertain large parties of children 
for a day, several times in the summer. Occa- 
sionally the Chapter has a family to ‘‘ colonize ;’’ 
in that case some member or circle of the Order 
is found to act the part of friend to them in their 
new home. It makes all the difference between 
success and failure in removing families from the 
city to the country. 

The Chapter’s second source of income is the 


general public, who are quick to answer ap- 
peals for aid made through the newspapers, and 


who often contribute when no appeal is made. 
The third source, not of income but of means 
to accomplish its ends, is found in the existing 
charitable institutions, public and private. For 
it was not so much the intention that the Chap- 
ter should add one more to the long list of chari- 
table institutions of New York as that by study- 
ing the cases brought to their notice under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly favorable for study, and 
winning the confidence of the people, it should 
be the means of bringing those who needed 
help into relations with the institution which 
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seemed to be best calculated to help them, what- 
ever the need might be. There is hardly an in- 
stitution, hospital, dispensary, public or private, 
which has not coéperated most generously with 
the Chapter in its work. 

Yet, numerous as are the charities of the city, 
it cannot be said that they perfectly cover the 
field of the people’s need. There are 
crevices between them, some over-large meshes 


some 


of their inter-relations through which many poor 
people must fall. And here the Chapter finds its 
especial field, for by reason of the intimate rela- 
tions found with the people at the sick bedside, 
and in the chamber of the dying, it gains that 
thorough acquaintance with character which per- 
mits such exceptional work. For example, no 
provident loan association can wisely lend money 
without security ; but the Chapter can and fre- 
quently does, simply because the personal char- 
acter of the borrower, which is thoroughly known, 
has weight. For the same reason the chap- 
ter can pension without pauperizing widows 
or aged persons. The constant friendly super- 
vision makes the transaction a safe one. Even 
the landlords recognize the validity of the judg- 
ment of persons in such close personal relations 
with their tenants, and not infrequently by re- 
mitting a month’s rent, codperate in the effort of 
the Chapter to tide a family over a hard place. 


~ Atl. 
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It is people whose 
needs in time of sick- 
ness or trouble there 
is no charity to meet 
that the Chapter reck- 
ons as its peculiar 
charge, ‘‘The King’s 
Daughters’ own 
cases,’?’ and upon 
these it expends more 
abundant labor. Such 
a case was the old 
couple who had once 
seen prosperous days, 
who after sixty years 
of married life had 
nothing before them 
but the separate wards 
of the almshouse. A 
timely illness brought 
first the ‘‘summer 
doctor,’’? and at his request the King’s Daugh- 
ters’ nurse ; the Chapter found a circle in Wash- 
ington to pension the old couple, and their few 
remaining years were spent together. There 
was the aged poet, once a celebrity in his way, 
who could not dig and was too proud to beg, 
and was actually starving when the health in- 
spector found him. Such was the bitterness of 
his pride that he would even yet have starved 
had not one of the Chapter members with con- 
siderate tact gone to him day after day with a 
basket of flowers, underneath which, when she 
had gone, he found the needed food. 

Again, it was a family so desperately bad that 
churches and charities alike had washed their 
hands of them, and only the public institutions, 
at the inevitable cost of thousands of dollars to the 
community, remained for the father, mother and 
four children. It took months of patient study 
and wise treatment to win them to temperance and 
self-support, but it was done at last at a cost— 
so far as money goes—of twenty dollars! And 
still, again, it was the hardworking father of a 
family, reduced by long illness to exhaust the 
little capital his huckster’s trade required, whom, 
after nursing back to health, the Chapter set up 
with an unsecured loan of ten dollars, and thus 
restored to prosperity. 

All these forms of service are the direct out- 
growth of the aid proffered to the Board of 
Health, but they are not its only outgrowth. 
The majority of families thus brought to the 
Chapter’s notice need moral and social uplift, 
and the Chapter House soon becomes the centre 
of a social work, with kindergarten, clubs, classes 
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and the usual features of such a centre. It 
would be hard to say which branch of this work 
seems to be most full of promise—the little 
kindergarten with its thirty children and the 
homes that are reached through them ; the back- 
yard which the children have named The King’s 
Garden, the only playground within a square 
mile, in which two hundred of the thousands of 
children of that district spend blissful hours ; 
the boys’ club, where the Young Guard learn 
patriotism and decent play; the girls’ club, with 
its singing and sewing classes and its gleeful 


‘‘oame night ;’’? the mothers’ club, which gives 
to fifty hard-worked mothers ‘‘the only good 


time we have;’’ the little girls’ Saturday morn- 
ing sewing class ; the Saturday afternoon expedi- 
tions to the Museum of Natural History; the 
children’s free library, in which 1,337 children, 
too irresponsible for even the free public libra- 
ries, draw books without check and never lose 
one ; the Christmas trees and the Thanksgiving 
dinners, eaten in their own memorable first 
‘‘party’’—that is, the first meal eaten sitting to- 
gether at table many of these families have ever 
known—or the evening entertainments provided 
now and then through the winter. Each has its 
place and meets a need. 

The Superintendent’s room in the Chapter 
House is the place to which everybody comes 
who wants help or counsel. Better still, it is 
the place to which the people of the neighbor- 
hood known to the Chapter bring their neighbors 
who need either. For it has come to this, that 
the ‘‘fellowship of service’? which the Order of 
the King’s Daughters and Sons was designed to 
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foster has extended into the tenement-house dis- 
trict, and the Chapter and its friends in the tene- 
ments are united in helping others. The poor 
mother who came to the club trundling her 
empty baby carriage to give the Chapter to lend 
to some mother whose baby was not dead ; the 
widow forced to send her boy to an orphan 
asylum, who brought the straw hat he would 
not need ‘‘as a thank offering ;’’ the woman who 
kept her jubilant but hungry children waiting 
while she cooked her sick neighbor's Thanks- 
giving dinner before cooking her own ; the woman 
who, when the nurse is otherwise occupied, can 
always be called on to watch by a sick-bed; the 
old grandfather who is ready to ‘‘mind”’ his 
neighbor’s children while she comes to the club ; 
the sad-hearted mother who offered her dead 
daughter’s bed for any poor girl who needed a 
home; the widow living on a dollar and a half a 
week earned by her son as cash boy, who, at the 
request of the Chapter, took a homeless family 
to board over Sunday and kept them until Thurs- 
day ‘‘that the ladies might have time to turn 
themselves ;’’ the woman who secured a service 
place in a seaside charity and proffered her ‘‘ in- 
fluence’’ to get a bed there for any sick child 
under the nurse’s care; even the hoodlum boys 
who used to hustle the children on library after- 
noon, who, at the janitor’s suggestion, trans- 
ferred themselves into ‘‘The King’s Daughters’ 
monitors’? and kept order at the door (some- 
times, it must be confessed, with more zeal than 
gentleness )-—these are only a few members of the 
ever-enlarging fellowship of service which centres 
in the Tenement-house Chapter. 

There is a significance in this fellowship that 
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is full of hope for this present time when the 
tenement-house problem is so big with evil por- 
tent. It shows the way to establish that com- 
munity of interest which alone can rob the situa- 
tion of its danger. It shows that there is a way 
for the ‘‘classes’’ to come into the lives of the 
‘*masses ’’ other than by gifts, other than by go- 
ing to live with them. The Chapter House is 
not a settlement. No member of the Chapter, 
nor any of its salaried officers except the janitor, 
has ever spent a night there. The experience of 
the Chapter shows that to enter into the lives of 
those whose lives are hard, it is not necessary, 
nor is it enough, to sleep in the same district, to 
breathe the same bad air, to suffer for awhile a 
few of the lighter inconveniences which they con- 
tinually suffer. It is to be wholly at their serv- 
ice, heart and soul engaged to meet their need ; 
it is to feel their troubles always until a remedy 
for them has been found ; it is to be never wea- 
ried with their ignorance or their obstinacy, rec- 
ognizing the untoward circumstances that have 
made them so; it is to be quick to pierce through 
that husk of ignorance and obstinacy and find 
the real person, the real need, that lie within, 
and with a yearning heart reach forth to meet 
them. Such a service which draws him who 
serves and him who is served into a fellowship 
that closes up the chasms between the prosper- 
ous and the unfortunate—the chasms in which 
lie hidden such dangers to society. This is the 
fellowship which—I will not say the Tenement- 
house Chapter has established with the tene- 
ment-house district—but which here and there 
in the district has become a reality that is 
full of hope. 
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Major General Confederate States Cavalry, Army of Northern Virginia. 


So mucn has been said and written about the 
family, education and military exploits of Gen- 
eral Robert Edward Lee of Virginia, that I am 
sure that my readers feel that they are well ac- 
quainted with him, yet in all that I have read or 
heard related about this great man, I have 
neither seen nor heard anything about his 
marked personal peculiarities, and until these 
are known a correct estimate of his character 
cannot be made. There is always a halo about 
great characters in history which too often ob- 
scures their humanity, 
and classes them with 
the myths, so to speak, 
and while there may be 
perhaps no objection to 
this, I think it well that 
we should not lose 
sight of the human 
traits in their composi- 
tion, even if for no other 
reason than that these 
show the weaknesses 
which added to the 
burdens they had to 
carry. While General 
Lee was strong men- 
tally, free from all dis- 
orders which rankle in 
and disease the soul, 
and warp the high at- 
tributes of intelligence, 
or chain it to the earth, 
he also possessed a 
strong humanity, and 
was richly endowed 
with all human appetites and passions, and 
the conflict with him was which of these to 
gratify, which to obey, or how to restrain them 
within proper limits. Possessed of a splendid 
physique, he was an athlete. Like Washington, 
he could jump and swim with the most expert, 
and there was none who could do or endure 
more than he. There was no finer horseman, 
and none a better judge or greater admirer of 
a horse than he. He knew his generals by their 
horses, and was the closest observer in the army 





of the condition of the cavalry and artillery 
horses, and also the transportation of mules. 
The colonel of cavalry who neglected his horses 
was rarely promoted, however able a tactician 
or strategist, or however brave in battle. On 
one occasion, while on the march, the cavalry 
halted at the summit of a long and steep hill 
and the troopers were lounging along the road- 
side waiting for orders to move when General 
R. E. Lee passed on through to the front, and, 
seeing that the saddles had slipped back out of 
their proper places on 


the backs of the 
horses, he called up 
each colonel and di- 


rected him to have the 
saddles adjusted, and 
at the end of the march 
he sent for the cavalry 
commanders, and gave 
them specific directions, 
and wholesome 
advice concerning the 
care of the backs of the 
vavalry horses on the 
march. All who have 
had experience in 
marching up and down 
steep hills know that 
the saddles will slip to 
the rear in climbing and 
crowd forward while 
descending a hill, and 
time is saved and mercy 
bestowed on the horse 
. to halt and adjust the 
saddle at the summit and at the foot of each 
and every long steep hill encountered upon the 
march. Nothing seemed to escape the watchful 
eye of General Lee. One day, in the Wilder- 
ness, during the fiercest grappling we had with 
Grant, the writer was riding with General Lee, 
and while passing a spot whére early in the 
morning a commissary had been butchering 
some beeves, he noticed that the pelts were 
lying about on the ground. He stopped, sent a 
staff officer to have the commissary brought to 


some 
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him, then calling his at- 
tention to the wanton 
waste of this public prop- 
erty, reminded him that 
those hides could be ex- 
changed for leather, and 
shoes thus obtained for 
the poor bare-footed sol- 
diers. 

On another occasion he 
passed a cavalry brigade 
halted in a lane, and saw 
the men of every regiment 
but one off in the adjoin- 
ing field helping. them- 
selves to watermelons. 
He asked for the colonel 
of the regiment which 
was not pillaging, and 
when the colonel came up 
he asked him why his 
men were not out in the 
field helping themselves 
to the delicious water- 
melons, which were so 
abundant. The colonel 
replied, ‘‘ My men, Gen- 
eral, are not allowed to 
orders con- 
cerning pillaging.”? Sev- 
eral of these colonels had 
been recommended for 
promotion, and it is needless to say which of the 
lot was preferred—the man who obeyed orders 
and kept his men from pillaging was the one 
honored. 


disol ey your 


General Lee’s habits were simple and without 
the least ostentation. He lived in a tent winter 
and summer, in all kinds and conditions of 
weather, dressed plainly, without ornamentation. 
He wore a plain, neatly fitting coat, without 
chevrons, and three stars on the collar without 
the wreath were merely to show that he was a 
commissioned officer, and this was the only badge 
of office displayed about his person, yet his uni- 
form was always clean, his boots were always 
neatly polished and well fitting, his linen was 
always immaculately white, his neat-fitting white 
collar and snow-white cuffs protruding at the end 
of a clean and well-fitting glove were always re- 
freshing to look at. His speech was slow, his 
voice musical and his manner deliberate. Social 
and pleasant in conversation, he never took ad- 
vantage of his rank to overawe or embarrass those 
with whom he came in contact. 
were positive and clear. 


His commands 
They were always 
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couched in pleasant lang- 
uage and delivered with 
grace, kindness and pre- 
cision. He was an in- 
fallible judge of human 
nature and an accurate 
judge of men. When con- 
fronting an adversary his 
first aim always was to 
learn all that he could 
about the habits, dispo- 
sition and general char- 
acteristics of his adver- 
sary, and after the first 
encounter with him he 
seemed to gauge at once 
his depth and force, and 
accurately measure his 
ability. 

In the Seven Days’ 
fight around Richmond 
he took an accurate meas- 
ure of McClellan, and as 
the result showed the 
contempt in which he 
held him as a general, by 
turning his back on him 
after Malvern Hill and 
leaving him with his lines 
of communication secure 
and surrounded by his 
transports and gunboats in 
James River and within a few miles of the Capital 
of the Confederacy, and marched off to meet Gen- 
eral Pope. Pope had assumed command of the 
Army of Virginia with the boasts and swagger of a 
braggart, and General Lee rightly concluded that 
such a man could not successfully handle the great 
army with which he had been entrusted, so he 
felt justified in violating all the rules of modern 
warfare by dividing his army and sending one- 
half of it under Stonewall Jackson by a long de- 
tour to the rear of Pope’s entire army to attack 
his communications, to offer battle to such por- 
tion of his army as might be turned upon him, 
or to plant himself on the flank and in the rear 
of his retreating columns. The results in each 
case abundantly sustained General Lee’s estimate 
of his antagonist ; McClellan was left behind para- 
lyzed, and Pope met, defeated and driven back 
panic-stricken to Washington. When General 
Lee met McClellan at Sharpsburg he was not 
aware that McClellan had possession of Special 
Order No. 191, now historic, or was fully advised 
of his plans, yet notwithstanding McClellan’s ad- 
vantage in this particular, he was unable to more 
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than partially defeat the execution of the plans 
of General Lee, which the finding of that order 
revealed to him. At Sharpsburg it may well be 
said that General Lee was blind, and had thrown 
his cards down on the board with faces up and 
exposed to McClellan’s 
view while he did not 
know it. 

General Lee would 
certainly have captured 
General Burnside and 
his great army had he 
not been removed from 
the command of the 
Army of the Potomac 
along the Rappahan- 
nock. Hooker’s meas- 
ure was accurately 
taken at Chancellors- 
ville, and he received 
the same treatment 
there which had been 
given McClellan at 
Harridon’s Landing on 
the James. With an 
army less than half 
of Hooker’s, General 
Lee left Hooker behind 
him, although Hook- 
er’s communications 
were secure by the 
Potomac and his own with Richmond exposed, 
and crossed the Potomac and invaded Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. General Lee had no oppor- 
tunity for studying the character of Meade before 
the battle of Gettysburg. Meade, like himself, 
had graduated at the head of his class at West 
Point, was an engineer, and was an able division 
and corps commander, and General Lee was un- 
comfortable as soon as he heard that Meade was 
in command of the Army of the Potomac, but 
after the fight of Gettysburg we find that 
Lee’s estimate of Meade’s ability was low, and 
this is evidenced at Falling Waters, where he 
halted his army for a week and waited for an at- 
tack from Meade, and in the following winter, it 
will be remembered, how anxious Lee was for a 
battle with Meade at Mine Run, and how dis- 
appointed he was when Meade retreated without 
a fight. General Lee soon fathomed the depths 
of Grant. He met him in the Wilderness. He 
saw that Grant relied entirely on his superior 
numbers and did not trouble himself about 
maneuvering. Lee was a master in the art of 
handling troops and believed in the military 
axiom that battles won by celerity of movement, 
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combinations and surprises, are not always by 
numbers. Not always to the strong is victory 
given, but to the vigilant, the enterprising, the 
active; and although his force was small, by 
combinations, celerity of movement and ma- 
neuvering Lee was able 
to oppose with great 
success the aggressive 
movement of Grant 
with an army three 
times as large as his 
own. Of all things, 
General Lee most dis- 
liked to lose ground 
after taking his posi- 
tion for battle, and all 
who were present on 
the occasion will re- 
member how persistent 
he was in gaining the 
Bloody Angle at 
Spottsylvania after 
Hancock had broken it 
and captured Stewart 
and Alleghany John- 
son. Always near his 
lines, every movement 
was closely watched 
and all mistakes quick- 
ly corrected, and all 
advantages followed up 
and taken advantage of. One of the grandest 
pictures ever thrown on war’s magic canvas 
was seen when General Lee, seeing his troops 
broken in the Wilderness, ordered forward the 
Texas Brigade to retake the lines which had 
been lost, saying, ‘‘Come forward, men; I will 
lead you.’’ <A_ private seized the bridle of 
General Lee’s horse and said with imperative 
respect: ‘‘You go to the rear, General Lee, 
and we will go to the front.’’ General Lee 
gazed for a moment, did not show the least ex- 
citement, but with great determination he finally 
remarked to the soldier, ‘‘I will obey you if 
your brigade will obey me,’’ and turned and 
rode to the rear. The soldier’s conduct was 
heroic, patriotic and respectful—Lee’s was God- 
like. The brigade went to the front, the lost 
position was regained. 

By celerity, combinations and astuteness, Gen- 
eral Lee checked Grant at every point on his 
march from the Rapidan to Richmond, defeated 
him at Cold Harbor and turned him away from 
Richmond, and so badly was Grant beaten at 
Cold Harbor, the nearest point which Grant ever 
got to Richmond, that he frequently said after 
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the war was over, that the bat- 
tle at Cold Harbor was the 
only battle which he regretted 
ever having fought ; and here 
he stood at Cold Harbor in the 
position which McClellan had 
occupied two’ vears before, and 
from which General Lee had 
driven him, but Grant had 
gained that position by the 
expenditure of rivers of blood 
and millions of money, and 
had actually accomplished no 
more than McClellan had done, 
was driven from it as McClel- 
lan had been, and sought ref- 
uge on the James as McClel- 
lan had done, for which McClellan was dis- 
honored, yet Grant was applauded. By con- 
tinuing these flank movements, at no time 
able to break General Lee’s lines, he finally 
drew General Lee over to Petersburg, and 
failing, during the winter of 1864 and 1865, 
to break through the lines, although they 
were extended from Richmond to and beyond 
Petersburg, General Grant was forced to employ 
the same tactics —extending his left flank ; 
and finally succeeded on the Ist of April, 1865, 
in overlapping General Lee, turning his flank, 
and capturing his line of communication at Five 
Forks, and compelling the evacuation of Peters- 
burg and Richmond. General Lee had antici- 
pated this, had arranged that rations should be 
stored and provided for him at Amelia Court- 
house, and his retreat from Petersburg and 
Richmond to Amelia Courthouse was success- 
fully and comfortably conducted. When he 
reached Amelia Courthouse, 
finding his rations were not 
there, as he had provided, and 
that there was no possible way 
of feeding his men or giving 
forage to his horses—the 
country not affording such— 
he had only one course, and 
that was to surrender his army. 
Had General Lee obtained pro- 
visions at Amelia Courthouse, 
there would have been no 
trouble in the world about his 
going on and meeting Johnson 
and uniting the two armies. 
They could easily, when united, 
have drawn Grant and Sherman 
into the interior, where these 
two hostile armies could not 
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have been fed, neither could they have gotten sup- 
plies of ammunition, and by a few weeks of skir- 
mishing and small battling they could have been 
deprived of means of either offensive or defen- 
sive war, and in all probability the map of the 
world as it is to-day would have been changed. 
General Lee was a most kind, humane and 
generous man. When Grant sent Sheridan to 
the rear of General Lee, in May, 1864, whilst the 
battle of the Wilderness was going on, Sheridan 
succeeded in destroying a great many supplies 
which were being sent up from Richmond to 
General Lee’s army, and there were great fears 
in the army of scant rations and even starvation. 
Whilst this was causing a great deal of anxiety 
and some excitement in the army, General Lee 
sent for General Hampton, who had been left 
behind by Stuart and who commanded all the 
cavalry then with General Lee, to confer with 
him and give him some instructions in reference 
to his duties as chief of cavalry, 
and when General Hampton 
went to General Lee he took 
me with him. We reached his 
quarters near Spottsylvania 
Courthouse in the morning, 
between daylight and sunrise. 
There were a number of gen- 
erals grouped about him and 
the old general was in con- 
versation with General Long- 
street when we rode up. The 
sight of the chief of cavalry 
infuriated one of the generals 
of the infantry, who was stand- 
ing in the group of officers, 
and he began at once to up- 
braid us for allowing Sheridan 
to get in the rear and destroy 
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the rations of his men. He talked very loud 
about it, had a great deal to say, and a great 
many criticisms to pass upon the conduct of the 
cavalry, stating that the rations of his men had 
been destroyed, and that they had been left with- 
out rations. He lost absolute control of himself, 
and reached a point when he declared : ‘‘ And 
they have captured my cow, and I can have no 
milk for my coffee! If I were in command of this 
army, I would notify General Grant that, inas- 
much as he had sent his cavalry to the rear 
and destroyed our rations, that I should not give 


his prisoners whom we hold 
here a morsel of food, and if 
he wanted to save them from 
starvation he would have to 
send rations here to them.”’ 
General Lee about this time 
having finished his conversa- 
dion with General Longstreet, 
turned from him and walked 
in. the direction of General 
IIampton and myself, and 
in doing so passed this irate 
general, who, turning to Gen- 
eral Lee, continued : ‘‘I was 
just saying to these officers, 
General. Lee, that if I were 
in command of this army, 
I would notify Grant that I had no rations 
for his prisoners, that he has burned the ra- 
tions which were intended for my men, and 
that we had none to give to his prisoners, and if 
he wanted to save them from starvation he 
would have to send some to them.’’ General 
Lee impatiently turned toward him but did not 
stop, and remarked, calling him by name: ‘‘ The 
prisoners that we have here, General ———, are 
my prisoners ; they are not General Grant’s pris- 
oners, and as long as I have any rations at all I 
shall divide them with my prisoners.’ 


THE SNOWFLAKES. 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON. 


Tuey fell on the tremulous branches, 
And fringed them with tassels of white, 
Just stirred, like the wings of good angels, 
-assing earthward in showers of light. 
And the clouds swung sombre and leaden 
Aloft in the shadowy air, 
Like great bells of a silent sorrow 
On the perilous heights of despair. 


But the blush of the timorous evening 
Stole softly from over the hill, 
And purpled the fleece of earth’s ermine 
Drift-fringed by the storm-wizard’s will. 
Ah! ’tis thus, thought I, in Life’s winter, 
When the jubilant summers have fled, 
And the wail of the wind-harp rises 
Like a dirge from the sainted dead, 


That often the snowflakes of kindness 
Fall soft and soothingly o’er 

The heart that is chilled by the breezes 
That blow from a pitiless shore ; 

And the things that once looked sombre 
And sad in the darkening days, 

Grow bright with a singular beauty, 
Full flushed by a mystical haze. 
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MODERN DUTCH SCHOOL. 


By ETHA FLES. 


A wirty writer has somewhere said that the 
art-critic’s watch should always be set a few 
minutes too fast. And, indeed, it is well if the 
critic’s watch is not too slow ; those who merely 
keep up with the times deserve credit, for those 
who are in advance of them are the rarest excep- 
tions. Such an exception, in his day, was the 
French writer Thoré, who, forty years since, 
when the power of expression through painting 
was feeble and bloodless, especially in the Dutch 
school, could already foresee the revolutionary 
change which was to 
take place in the course 
of the next quarter of a 
century. He could then 
declare with prophetic 
assurance that painting 
in Holland was des- 
tined to a development 
which even now is far 
from final. Speaking 
of an exhibition at Man- 
chester, he wrote: ‘‘We 
may, perhaps, soon be 
obliged to draw a line 
between the art of the 
future and that of the 
Renaissance ; just as an 
entirely new era began 
after the art of antiq- 
uity had passed away. 
As yet it would seem as 
though the Dutchischool 
had flourished, once for 
all, in the seventeenth 
century; but perhaps 
that was only the be- 
ginning instead of being 
the end.’’ These words 
were penned in 1857. Josef Israéls had but just 
begun his career; Anton Mauve and the broth- 
ers Maris had not yet reached the age of man- 
hood. 

The great Dutch painters of the seventeenth 
century passed away. Not till now, after two 
hundred years of decadence, have the Nether- 
lands developed a rich and highly characteristic 
school of art, of which Israéls, the two Maris, 
and Anton Mauve—whose premature death we 
must all deplore—are the chief representatives. 


The distinguishing tendency of the nineteenth 
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century is towards individualism. Look where 
we will, we see the striving for individual ex- 
pression. While science endeavors to give a 
philosophical account of creation and of man 
himself, art, on the other hand, whose function 
it is to reveal the emotional side of man’s nature, 
has acquired individuality in the effort to reflect 
those feelings which most deeply and strongly 
move the artist to express them in his own 
language. 

The old Dutch painters seem, indeed, to have 
laid the foundations on 
which the modern 
school has arisen. The 
simple realism of those 
older masters was the 
first utterance of the 
artistic language of to- 
day. The love of free- 
dom has at all times 
been an essential ele- 
ment of the Dutch 
character, and the 
painters of our time 
have inherited this and 
the other sound qualities 
of their predecessors: 
they are sincere and 
modest, and their artistic 
work faithfully reflects 
their character. The 
men of the seventeenth 
century were physically 
strong, their portraits 
show us models of ro- 
bust health and muscu- 


lar power. In our age ° 
tiwets of research, when war is 
waged with thought 

rather than with the sword, the hand is less firm 
but more subtle. The pulse beats higher, the 
blood is fevered ; and we find this swifter vitality 
reflected in the art of the time. Bourgeois repose 
has in great measure given place to the emotional 
expression of a more sensitive generation. The 
purely objective treatment of the old Dutch 
school, and its solid realism, are now blended 
with a personal interpretation of life and nature. 
Though, as we look at the large circle of modern 
Dutch painters, we see a family likeness which 
proclaims them all the sons of the same soil, we 
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still discern in 
viduality. 

They may be conveniently divided into three 
groups. ‘The first includes those painters who 
are to some extent analytical and philosophical, 
who are impressed with the typical qualities of 
the person or scene before them. Of this group 
Josef Israéls, the oldest and most honored mas- 
ter, is the representative. His art is purely 
emotional. He has the keenest insight into essen- 
tial character ; color is merely a means, expres- 
sion is everything. The clever portrait painter, 
Jan Veth, who aims, above all else, at interpret- 
ing the character of his sitter, belongs also to this 
group, with Wallydloes and Edward Karsen. 

Another class of mind is chiefly struck by 
powerful harmonies of color, which so stimulate 
their perceptions that they seem to depict their 
impressions under the influence of a sort of 
ecstasy. Such natures appear to be inflammable. 
They do not seek to analyze the beauty which 
affects them ; it sets their souls on fire; their 
senses are strung to the highest pitch; they 
abandon themselves to the power which sways 
them and seek an outlet for their mystical feel- 
ings. Color interprets this passage more vividly 
than grace of line. 


each a strongly-marked indi- 


The brothers Maris—Jacob and Willem (for 
the brilliant Matthys is entirely outside the Dutch 
school)—are in the first rank in this group, and, 
above all, are masters of the brush. Etchings 
by them, or work in black and white, are rarely 
seen. They are moved by color, and color is 
their chief object. Their command of material 
is perfect, their handling free and thorough. 
There is something joyous in their strong har- 
monies; we are bewildered by the radiance 
which beams on us from their glowing skies. 

Between these widely severed classes we may 
place a third: those painters, namely, whose 
works indicate a certain mental attitude ; but 
of this group almost the sole representative is 
one great artist—Anton Mauve. His artistic 
soul was not struck by the splendor of color, 
nor was he so impressed by the essential quali- 
ties of objects as to try to penetrate and inter- 
pret them ; Mauve had neither the philosophical 
nor the brilliantly imaginative temperament. 
His distinctive characteristic was a tender, child- 
like gladness. His talent was lyric; he was 
most deeply moved by the pure and peaceful 
moods of nature, and they found an answer in 
his inmost soul. 

As there are poets who pour forth their ardent 
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souls in ‘‘ song heroically bold,’’ and others who 
dive into the human mind and describe in poetic 
language the psychological processes they ob- 
serve in themselves or in others, so there are 
tranquil singers who set forth their love in a 
cycle of songs in which they reveal every shade 
of feeling inspired by the object of their devo- 
tion. They make us feel how each chord of 
their nature is touched in turn; as they betray 
their inmost being we feel to them as to an 
intimate friend. Such a poet was Anton Mauve. 
As a result of his very subjective talent he stands 
almost alone; but to me he appears great by 
his very isolation. With the exception of Israéls, 
not one of the Dutch painters is so popular as 
Mauve. The unphilosophical observer, less alive 
to subtle shades of meaning, cannot enter into 
the purpose of the painter of character, nor feel 
the impassioned glow of the strongly emotional 
artist, but Mauve’s pure and peaceful sentiment 
finds an echo in every feeling heart. 

In Mauve I detect the link which connects the 
other two groups. A close 
observer of Nature, he never- 
theless took from her only 
that.which was in sympathy 
with himself. It was not the 
picturesque form of a house 
or a group of trees which 
struck him, but the silent 
poetry of Nature—Nature at 
home. This was the poetry 
which reigned in his heart, 
and this he threw into his 
artistic work. It is not merely 
a landscape and its details 
that he sets before us, but an 
idyll in which the life of man 
and beast is inseparably in- 
terwoven with Nature. He 
rarely expressed his tender 
mood in few lines, but he was 
always satisfied with few 
colors. No Dutch painter has 
better rendered, or with so 
simple a palette, the silvery 
tones which cast a veil, as it 
were, over the Low Countries. 
Every traveler must have been 
struck by the tender gray haze 
which hangs over the fields 
on still days; this was espe- 
cially Mauve’s weather. This 
mood of Nature was most 
congenial to his subtle purity 
of feeling, and his paintings 
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are typically Dutch because in his coloring he 
never lost sight of the blonde character of his 
native land 

Hundreds of drawings left by Mauve in his 
sketch-books show us how he could render strong 
color with nothing but black chalk ; and this 
was because he understood the value of relative 
tone. Corot’s principle was also his—‘‘ D’abord 
le ton, puis la couleur”? (‘‘ First tone, then 
color’’). When studying in the open air he 
would frequently throw down a white handker- 
chief, or something black, to compare the value 
of the tones in the landscape with these extremes 
of light and dark. 

Anton Mauve was the son of middle-class pa- 
rents, his father being a Baptist minister at 
Haarlem. Ata very early age he was moved by 
the ambition to become a painter. He used to 
tell how, at the age of fifteen, he celebrated his 
birthday by going into the meadows with his 
sketch-book to draw cows. In spite of the op- 
position of his family, who thought it discredit- 
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able that Anton should wish to be an artist, he 
set to work with great earnestness. Nature was 
his only teacher ; he gave his ingenuous spirit 
up to her guidance, and tried to copy her line 
for line. The studies of the first fifteen years of 
his artistic life are not known out of his own 
country ; most of them are still in the hands of 
his widow. They remind us forcibly of the art 
of the older Dutchmen ; they are quite as cleverly 
and minutely painted, as rich in color, and as 
skilfully drawn. Nor was it by chance that this 
young artist painted as his countrymen before 
him had done. It was not the imagination but 
the honest and simple nature of the Dutchman 
which here asserted itself. 

Corot in his youth went to Italy, and returned 
with a great number of romantic studies ; Millet, 
as a young man, painted Madonnas and myth- 
ological subjects. Mauve began where Paul 
Potter and Cuyp left off; in his early youth he 
could observe and draw the world about him 
with tranquil delight. He had not yet attained 
his full growth ; he was not yet the developed 
artist who seeks and selects the subject which 
has impressed him through its affinity with his 
own nature. 

For no modern master had Mauve so great an 
admiration as for Millet. And this is easily un- 
derstood when we note their many points of 
agreement. In both we find a sympathetic feel- 
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ing for rustic life and labor. But Millet saw hu- 
man toil in a dramatic aspect ; Mauve’s touch 
was lyric; Millet’s was, no doubt, the deeper 
soul; Mauve, on the other hand, had the finer 
sense of color. Both alike scorned the idea of 
going abroad to see beautiful things ; they found 
all they sought in the little world around them. 
Millet knew Shakespeare and Homer by heart ; 
Mauve had read but little. However, he was 
familiar with Andersen’s fairy tales, finding in 
them a reflection of his own love of Nature. 
This love is glowingly expressed in his letters, 
which never contain such dissertations on art as 
are common in Millet’s correspondence ; only 
the same intense feeling which is conspicuous in 
his works. To read these passages is almost like 
looking at one of his sketches, with their homely 
and intimate certainty of touch. 

When Mauve gave himself up to his delight in 
Nature his work went fast and he was supremely 
happy, but he was liable to severe attacks of 
neuralgia and overwhelming depression. Then 
he would sit in his studio in utter dejection, 
declaring that his talent was dead. And we can 
trace in his work, more than in that of any other 
artist, these varying moods of suffering. 

The refined sensitiveness of his taste and tem- 
perament made him intolerant of all violence in 
art. He hated, too, the bustle of town life and 
socicty. It was, perhaps, an instinctive fear lest 
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the outer world should break in on his medita- 
tion and destroy that ‘‘lyric’’ quality in which 
he felt that his strength lay. He cherished it 
with care ; he avoided, as far as possible, ever 
seeing or hearing anything that jarred on his 
sympathies. He was very fond of music, and 
particularly enjoyed that of Bach and Handel ; 
their pastoral vein of melody had a happy in- 
fluence on his spirit. 

About three years before his death Mauve and 
his family removed from the Hague to the quiet 
village of Laren, in the Gooi, where he had al- 
ways passed some months every year. He was 
never quite happy but in the society of his wife 
and. children, for, while he craved for the soli- 
tude of Nature, he was also very dependent on 
the cheerful influences of the domestic hearth. 

Here, in the midst of favorable conditions, his 
attacks of melancholy grew rarer, the cloud that 
so often overshadowed him seemed to lift, and 
he could express himself more fully and freely. 
The pictures and drawings of his later years are 
bathed in a golden light; they are 
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At the same time, he was fully conscious that 
he was working too fast, and envied the old 
Dutch Masters, whose wants were few, and who 
need never cover a canvas for the money it 
would bring. (But Rembrandt died in poverty, 
Frans Hals was buried by the poor, Ruysdael 
ended his days in a hospital.) In our own day 
it is certain that more sincere and patient work 
would be produced but for the pressure brought 
to bear on artists by the picture-dealers, who 
urge them to supply more and more of any style 
of painting they find saleable. Such an artist as 
Mauve would have done more work of the higher 
class if he had not yielded to the demands which 
poured in upon him. But he has left behind 
him pictures which place him on a level with the 
old Dutch painters, while, at the same time, in 
everything he did we see and love the inmost 
nature of the artist. Mauve has secured im- 
mortality in the hearts of his fellow-men ; the 
works through which such a soul speaks to us 
can never lose their charm. 





the utterance of a happy soul, of an 
artist who is master of himself and 
of the power to express his own 
contentment with a brilliant and 
touch. During these later 
years Mauve worked with almost 
incredible rapidity ; his technical 
facility was amazing. If one visited 
his studio when snow was on the 
ground, the easels were covered with 
studies of its effects ; if the sun was 
bright, his work, too, was full of 
sunshine. It is to the credit of 
England that she has taught Hol- 
land the worth of her greatest paint- 
ers. The Dutch public only trust 
their own connoisseurs when foreign- 
ers have set the example. England 
first sounded the fame of Israéls, and 
in England the brothers Maris were 
held in high esteem when as yet 
their name was scarcely known 
within their native country. 
Mauve’s pictures were known and 
valued by the English and Americans 
before his fellow-countrymen had 
learned to appreciate them ; his 
drawings and paintings found pur- 
chasers in London before they were 
finished, and dealers were constant- 
ly demanding more, so that Mauve 
would sometimes jestingly speak of 
his studio as ‘‘ the Great Factory.”’ 
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From the Painting by Louis Uhl. 
‘ THE TRIO. , 
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AND MAIN ENTRANCE TO BRYN MAWR GROUNDS, 


AND COLLEGES. 


SOMETHING ABOUT OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


II.— BRYN 
By MADELINE 


‘‘Wuat does he look like?’ is almost the 
first question asked when a celebrity is under 
and the spirit of this question per- 
vades so justly our interest in all persons, places 
and things, that some description of the out- 
ward appearance and surroundings of Bryn 
Mawr will not seem out of place at the begin- 
The first time that I saw the 
College was on a morning in early spring when 
a soft rain and a hot burst of sun had opened 
the young buds on the trees, and the gray halls, 
toning in with the green-gray landscape, made 
on my memory a picture that has never been 
effaced. The founder of Bryn Mawr College, Dr. 
Joseph W. Taylor, lived near Philadelphia for 
many years, and knew the surrounding country 
well, but he could find no pleasanter place for the 
institution he meant to establish than the little 
suburb of Bryn Mawr, ten miles west of Phila- 


discussion ; 


ning of this paper. 


MAWR COLLEGE. 
VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 


delphia. In its location the College differs from 
Radcliffe, Smith and Vassar, which are somuch a 
part of large towns, and is more like Wellesley in 
that, although within easy reach of all that a large 
city can offer, it gives its students all the free- 
dom of country life, while an uninterrupted 
prospect of wooded hillsides, fertile valleys and 
well-kept country places delights the eyes. To 
the charm of natural beauty is added the inter- 
est of historic associations, and in the region 
lying close around Bryn Mawr are several 
places worthy of a pilgrimage. One of the 
boundaries of the College grounds is the old 
Gulph Road, along which Washington marched 
his troops; within a mile or two is one of 
the memorable houses that claim the honor of 
quondam headquarters for the commander-in- 
chief; Valley Forge is within driving distance ; 
and in the quaint churchyard of Old St. 
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David’s at Radnor,-‘‘ Mad Anthony Wayne’’ 
lies buried. 

A short walk from the Bryn Mawr station, 
which is scarcely half a mile from the centre of 
the College campus, brings the visitor to the be- 
ginning of the College grounds; and the com- 
pactness of the buildings permits him to gain 
at the very entrance an admirable idea of the 
College inclosure and its contents. The main 
entrance to the College grounds is through a 
hospitably wide archway, under the central 
tower of Pembroke Hall, and this entrance, 
guarded on either side by stone lions, is one of 
the most attractive architectural features of the 





surrounding country as well, was originally 
owned by the early Welsh settlers of this part 
of Pennsylvania ; and a reminiscence of these 
first owners is found in the names chosen for 
most of the College halls, as well as in the plen- 
tiful crops of garlic which twice a year appear to 
ruin lawns and provoke farmers to wish that 
their predecessors had preferred some other sea- 
soning: In names, however, the Welsh flavor is 
less objectionable, and its preservation maintains 
a certain harmony in the names selected. A lit- 
tle removed from the College buildings proper, 
which crown the ‘‘ high hill,’’ which Bryn Mawr 
means, are the houses of the President and the 
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College. On the right and left of the archway, 
as the visitor enters, open the entrance doors of 
Pembroke East and Pembroke West, as the two 
wings of Pembroke are called, and in these 
newest of the College halls are some of the most 
attractive of the students’ quarters. Just be- 
yond Pembroke, a tall clock - tower, whose fac 
simile adorns the College seal, marks Taylor 
Hall, the academic building which centres the 
College group ; and beyond Taylor are Denbigh, 
Merion (for many years the chosen dwelling- 
place of the seniors), Radnor, Dalton, and the 
Gymnasium. The whole tract of land now occu- 
pied by the College, and, indeed, much of the 


Faculty, which, with the red brick of the Gym- 
nasium, give pleasant variety to the pervading 
gray stone of the halls. 

The three phases of student life—the aca- 
demic, the domestic and the athletic—find their 
respective centres in Taylor and Dalton, in the 
halls of residence, and in the Gymnasium. 
Taylor Hall contains the chapel and the library, 
tle lecture-rooms of all but the scientific depart- 
ments, and the offices of administration. Be- 
gun in the lifetime of Dr. Taylor, it was not 
finished until after his death, and in the chapel 
wall is the simple tablet to Dr, Taylor's memory 
that points a constant reminder pf the gener- 
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osity of him whose 
dearest plans are find- 
ing fulfillment in the 
College as it stands to- 
day. His name alone 
he insisted on withhold- 
ing from the College— 
all else that he had he 
gave—and this name 
the trustees of his gift 
felt should belong by 
peculiar fitness to the 
building which is the 
centre of the academic 
life. Already this build- 
ing has been crowded 
to overflowing, and the 
first result of the overflow was the opening of 
Dalton Hall, in 1893. Here, in Dalton, the 
professors of Biology, Chemistry, Geology and 
Physics have their headquarters, and the spa- 
cious and well-lighted laboratories and class- 
rooms give for the present ample accommodation 
for the students of the scientific departments. 
The next overflow, so far as we can prophecy the 
future, must be into a new library building, for 
the rapidly increasing collection is already too 
large to be contained conveniently in the rooms 
set apart for it. 

Within Taylor and Dalton are spent the best 
part of the working-day ; for, although students 
may choose their own working hours, the accessi- 
bility of reference books and the quiet of read- 
ing-rooms and library make Taylor a favorite 
place for hard study. The greater number of 
lectures are given during the morning, and be- 
tween nine and one the visitor will find Taylor 
crowded with girls in cap and gown, surround- 
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ing book-laden tables in the library, filling the 
lecture-rooms, or, between hours, thronging the 
corridors on their way from class to class. Al- 
though there are a few eight o’clock classes, the 
College day begins regularly at nine o’clock 
with morning chapel, whose very simple service— 
a hymn, a chapter from the Bible, a prayer, and 
usually some announcement of interest or im- 
portance—occupies only a few moments. At- 
tendance on chapel, like attendance on lectures, 
is voluntary, and only the desire of the students 
to coéperate with the College is responsible for 
the very good attendance that may be seen at 
chapel any morning in the week. At a quarter 
after nine the big bell in the tower rings ovt 
the warning for the first after-chapel lecture, 
and from then till luncheon, at quarter after one, 
the College is plunged in work, broken every 
hour by the voice of Taylor bell, and the breath- 
ing-space that comes as one note-book is closed 
and another opened. After luncheon the scene 
of activity changes somewhat, 
for the laboratory work is all 
in the afternoon, and the two 
o’clock bell calls from their 
various halls to Dalton long 
lines of girls on their way to 
don huge aprons and spend 
two hours in practical experi- 
ment in Chemistry or Biology, 
or whatever their chosen 
science may be. 

Although the schedule of 
hours, which occupies a large 
portion of the College bulletin 
board, shows a day filled from 
eight to four with lectures and 
class exercises, no student is 
permitted to take more than 
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fifteen hours a week of lecture work, and must 
make a choice of what is offered. The student 
who enters Bryn Mawr, after meeting only the 
absolute requirements of the matriculation ex- 
amination, will find that the requirements for the 
Bachelor's degree will occupy the equivalent of 
sixty hours a week for one year, or fifteen hours 
for four years. The basis of a student's course 
is her major studies, known as her ‘‘ group,”’ 
which consist of two courses of five hours a 
week, each for two years ; and among the per- 
mitted groups are History with Political Science, 
any language with any 
language, Philosophy 
with Greek, Mathe- 
matics, or English, 
any science with any 
science. To the group 
must be added, as re- 
quired studies, 
courses in English, 
Science, or Science 
and History, and Phil- 
osophy, and also 
French, German, or 
Greek, and solid 
Geometry and Trigo- 
nometry, whenever 
these subjects were not 
offered in the matricu- 
Jation examination. 
Over and above the 
courses thus outlined 
there is left for the 
student to pursue, as 
free elective, any 
courses she may choose 
which shall be the 
equivalent of a course 
of five hours a week 
for a year and a half. 
The aim of this group 
system, which was 
borrowed from Johns Hopkins, is to enable stu- 
dents to follow out their own preferences, and at 
the same time, by the establishment of orderly 
principles, to obviate the danger of one-sided- 
ness that so often results where students are 
permitted to combine elective studies at pleas- 
ure. As the College curriculum comprises full 
graduate and undergraduate work in the Classics, 
Teutonic and Romance languages, English, Phil- 
osophy, Political Science and History, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry and Biology, and 
courses in Biblical Literature and languages, 
Pedagogy and the History of Education, Geol- 
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ogy, Archeology and Greek and Italian Art— 
the choice of the student has a wide range. 

In addition to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
the College confers also the degrees of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy ; and for the en- 
couragement and practical assistance of graduate 
students, it awards each vear eleven resident 
graduate fellowships, three European fellow- 
ships, and five resident graduate scholarships. 
The value of the resident fellowships, which is 
paid in money to the holders, is more than suffi- 
cient to defray the absolutely necessary ex- 
penses of a year’s resi- 
dence at Bryn Mawr, 
and has made it pos- 
sible for more than 
one advanced student 
to continue her work 
to the point of con- 
tributing some share 
to the general knowl- 
edge of the scholarly 
world. 

As regards entrance 
requirements Bryn 
Mawr is in the min- 
ority in demanding of 
all undergraduate ap- 
plicants for admission 
a rigid examination, 
and in refusing to 
accept certificates from 
preparatory schools in 
place of this exami- 
nation. This is neither 
the time nor the place 
to enter into a discus- 
sion of the much vexed 
question of entrance 
to examinations ; suf- 
ficient is it here to say 
that the rigidity of the 
entrance requirements 
has made it easier at Bryn Mawr to maintain 
the high standard of undergraduate work that 
must be maintained if graduate work is to 
be profitable and productive. That this ex- 
amination does not appear a formidable ob- 
stacle to would-be ‘‘ Bryn Mawrters’’ is shown 
by the fact that last spring nearly two hundred 
candidates were taking either preliminary or 
final examinations for admission to the College. 
While the majority of each freshman class 
comes from Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
Jersey, almost all parts of the country are repre- 
sented ; and of the present freshman class, 
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nearly one-half come from places outside of th: 
States mentioned. The interest in the examina- 
tions has been increased by the recent establish- 
ment of eight competitive scholarships, open, 
with certain limitations, to afl candidates taking 
the For the pur- 
poses of this competition four districts have 
been defined—namely, the New England States, 
New York the States west of 
the the Ohio, 
lastly, all places not included elsewhere ; 
two scholarships, one of $300 and one of $200, 
will be 


matriculation examination. 


New Jersey, 


and 
Mississippi and north of and 


and 


given to the two students from each dis- 
trict that pass the best entrance examinations. 
Although Bryn Mawr expects much from its 
students in the way of conscientious work, the 
girls can play as well as work, a fact that no 
one would doubt who strolled across the cam- 


pus any pleasant afternoon after four. Many 


another hour in the day is spent pleasantly and 
profitably over something else than books, but 
by an unwritten law 


the time between four 
o’clock and dinner, at 
half- past six, is the 
recognized playtime of 
the College day. At 
hour 
through the day one 


almost any 
can find a girl or two 
practicing on the ball- 
field, a swimmers 
in the Gymnasium 
pool, a couple of play- 
ers in one of the courts, 
a knot of idlers in some 
cozy room ; but during 
the later hours of the 


few 


aw 
nose Hid 


ve 
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afternoon sport and sociability reign, and books 
must yield, save in room where 


on the door warns the visitor 


an oceasional 
a desperate sig 
that the oceupant 
quiz or a delay 

It is 


teams eu 


is too busy over a coming 
essay to spare a moment for 
these hours that the basket- 
p for play, that few of the 
f Bryn Mawr ownership are left 


society. 
ball 
( ighty biey« les 
their stal 

start 


in that the cross-country walkers 
» before dinner, that the crack 
sh their match, that the idle 
and hungry gather round hospitable tea-tables 
the poy r Bryn Mawr beverage and the 
friendly gossip that 
that throug] 
eager 
hail to 
is the time \ 


for a t 
tennis-play rs 


for 
simmers in the brew of tea, 
«n windows come laughter and 
voices, thrum of a banjo, and the 
a frie passing by outside ; in short, it 
everyone is on the qui vive to 
see everyone 
to brush. eact In 
from her brain. 


to exchange the latest news, 


her own way, the cobwebs 


GYMNASIUM, 
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Within the last two 
or three years there 
has been at Bryn Mawr 
a marked increase of 
interest in athletic 
sports, of which 
basket-ball seems to 
head the list in point 
of popularity. Each 
class maintains a team, 
and the class games 
in the spring, in which 
the championship is 
hotly contested and 
dearly prized, excite 
all the College and 
bring as additional 
spectators many guests from the neighborhood. 
For some years past a certain amount of regu- 
lar exercise has been required of all undergrad- 
uate students, and originally this exercise was 
to be taken in regular gymnastic work under 
the supervision of the Director of the Gymna- 
sium. Three years ago, however, the require- 
ments were changed to permit the substitution 
of active outdoor exercise for part of the re- 
quired work in the Gymnasium, and this modi- 
fication has greatly stimulated outdoor amuse- 
ments of all sorts. Every student, soon after 
her entrance to the College, is subjected to 
a thoreugh physical examination, according 
to the results of which her gymnastic exer- 
cises and outdoor sports are limited, advised, 
or permitted. At the beginning and end of each 
subsequent year the examination is repeated, 
and the resulting comparisons are preserved in a 
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very careful system of charts. Very different 
from the academic figure in cap and gown is the 
muscular young woman struggling in the basket- 
ball field, and very different still seems the Bryn 
Mawr girl in her own College room, within 
whose walls she has made her temporary home, 
and where she has full liberty to gratify her 
tastes in furnishing, in books and pictures, in 
her forms of hospitality, and in the friends she 
gathers round her. Tea-tables are the one arti- 
cle of furniture that is ubiquitous, and the essen- 
tials of their furnishings are so similar that the 
mere sight of one, even in a strange room, makes 
the visitor instinctively feel at home. A chafing- 
dish is very apt to appear prominently, often on 
a convenient book-case, while the less important 
books it displaces are thrust away ; and a peep 
into cleverly constructed private pantries betrays 
the housekeeping instinct and hints at the old- 
fashioned hospitality 
which considered the 
offering of refreshment 
an indispensable part 
of the welcome to a 
guest. As a result of 
the social spirit which 
is eminently charac- 
teristic of Bryn Mawr 
students, many of the 
most important ques- 
tions of student life 
have their first and 
most beneficial discus- 
sion in the informal 
gatherings of a few 
chosen friends. The 
informality permits 
perfect freedom of 
speech, while the 
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friendly atmosphere discourages bitterness and 
injustice, and over a second cup of tea has 
come the harmonious settlement of many a vexed 
point. 

Like all other colleges, Bryn Mawr has its more 
formal social effairs in which the outside world 
may share : its clubs and societies, and, young as 
it is, its traditions and customs. Every year the 
sophomore class welcomes the freshmen with an 
entertainment in their honor, at which a lantern 
the college symbol, is presented to each one of 
the new students to light her through the sup- 
posed intricacies of freshman life, not the least 
of which is the return entertainment, by which 
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that 
freshmen.must 


custom decrees 
the 
express their thanks 
to the older 
In the spring the 
juniors 
turn, 


class. 
have their 
entertain 
the seniors at supper ; 
and the college break- 


and 


fast on the morning 
before 
ment 


Commence- 
makes another 
of the fixed feast-days 
of the College. Among the organizations of more 
or less social character are the graduate and phil- 
osophical clubs, the glee clubs and the chess clubs ; 
of the others, the Christian Union, the Undergrad- 
uate Association, and the Self-government Asso- 
ciation are the most important. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy feature of Bryn Mawr life is the exist- 
ence of this students’ association for self-govern- 


ment, which can show a thoroughly satisfactory 
record of a government ‘‘ for the people, of the 
people, by the people.”’ 


Intrusted to this associa- 
tion by its constitution is full control over all 
mattersof student-life that are not purely academic 
or concerned with the domestic management of the 
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halls, and t) s brought home to each student 
in consequet more or less intimate sense of 
personal res} ty for the good name of the 
College. 

There is « yp 


itself when a 


ictical question that suggests 
course is under discussion, 
and a very 1 


ssary one, and that is the ques- 
tion of 


expens \gain and again Iam asked 
whether Bryn Mawr is nota very expensive col- 
lege, and wl it is not quite impossible for a 


girl to get tl igh with less thousand 
illowed for ordinary expenses. 
el is prevalent is hard to see, for, 


matter of fact, the 


than a 
dollars aye 
Why such a 
as a usual expenses at Bryn 
Mawr are quite as mod- 
erate as at Vassar, 
Smith and Wellesley. 
The tuition fee at Bryn 
Mawr is one hundred 
dollars a and 
the charge for board, 
one hundred and fifty. 
In the room rent, 


year, 


which ranges from one 
hundred and twenty- 


five dollars a year to 


FROM COTTAGESY 
four hundred 
a few 
amount 


is the variable element which in 
the total 
rably in excess of the uniform 
charged in 


cases raises expense to an 
consid 
rates but in 


expense 


these other colleges ; 
the total for 
tuition is not more than 
lollars, and in many of these the 
total expense is only three hundred and seventy- 
The rooms 
with linen, amp 
for by the Coll 

essary addition 


the majority rooms 


board, residence and 
four hundred 
five. re completely furnished, even 
v lighted and heated, and cared 

servants ; so that the only nee- 
| expenses are for books and sta- 
tionery, one laboratory fee, laundry work, and 


those personal expenditures for amusements, 
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clothing and travel, which vary too greatly with 
the individual to be included in a general esti- 
mate here. 

Moderate as is the limit within which neees- 
sary expenses may be kept, even the least 
amount is hopelessly beyond the reach of many 
a girl willing to make any sacrifice in return for 
a college education ; and the scarcity of under- 
graduate foundations at Bryn Mawr proves a real 
obstacle in the fulfillment of the founder’s desire 
that the College should open to women all the 
opportunities for the higher education that are so 
freely offered to young men. The generosity of 
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friends and the action of the trustees have estab- 
lished a limited number of undergraduate schol- 
arships ; but every year many students are 
turned away from Bryn Mawr because of the 
absolute inability of the College to promise any 
financial aid. Hope for the future lies in the 
fact that the College is still young, and the years 
to come may bring the gifts that will make pos- 
sible the desired extension of its usefulness. 
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TO AN OPTIMIST. 


By ANTHONY C. DEANE, 


I reer, Amanda, much surprise 
That you have yet escaped disaster, 
Although you openly despise 
The teaching of each sapient master ; 
You do not take a mournful theme 
And always talk in accents tearful, 
Nay, far from this, you often seem, 
Audacious maid! distinctly cheerful. 


Upon each book, if only graced 

With striking plot and situation, 
You look with possibly misplaced 

But quite unstinted admiration ; 
You do not share as yet, | know, 

Our modern critics’ sad conviction, 
Who write long articles to show 

The swift decline of modern fiction. 


You do not cultivate a cause 
Much-advertised in largest letters, 

Nor seek for popular applause 
By talking of your sex’s “ fetters ;’’ 

They charm you not, those fierce delights 
So dear to all our lady-fighters : 

You care, I think, for Women’s Rights 
As little as for women writers, 


Although it seems extremely bold, 
You say without the least misgiving, 
That, spite of what the sages hold, 
Existence still is worth the living; 
Nor will you readily obey 
Those mournful philosophic wishes, 
Which urge mankind, without delay, 
To turn themselves to food for fishes. 


No doubt such antiquated views 


Deserve our most sincere compassion, 


Since obstinately you refuse 


To heed the latest 


mental fashion ; 


And errors grave and sinister 


In such opinions I'd discover, 


Were I sofne wise philosopher, 


Not merely—your devoted lover! 
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THE WORSHIP OF 


By W. B 

Very few people are aware that there are 
Brahmins in Java. When Brahma is spoken of 
one usually thinks at once of India and Burmah, 
but Brahmins stiil flourish in the southern prov- 
inces of Java and the neighboring islands of Ma 
dura and Bali. A few years ago I found myself 
in Java, and being very anxious to see the rem- 
nant of Brahminism in this island, | was advised 
to see their great festival, the worship of the 
Bromo. This ceremony is so called because on 
in October the Brahmins assemble 
the extinct erater of the 
Bromo to propitiate the evil genius whose groans, 
as they term it, are heard from the only portion 
of this which 
state. 


a certain day 
in large numbers in 


voleano remains in an active 

To this presiding genius, known to them as 
the Pungooroo Gunong, or keeper of the moun- 
tains, fruit and poultry are offeted in abundance, 
and when we heard his growling at the guest- 
house at Tosari, about fifteen miles away, one of 
our servants remarked that it was the way the 
evil spirit manifested his desire for human flesh. 
To come to Tosari from Surabaya is a distance 
of at least seventy miles or more. 
the range of a wild mountain district, green with 
vegetation, at an altitude of 4,000 feet above sea 
level. 


Tosari is in 


It is a district where coffee is grown below this 
altitude, and at 
situated grow all European vegetables, including 
asparagus, and these are sent to the markets in 
the Van Rhee pensioned-off sol- 
dier, market-gardener and landlord of the guest- 
house. 


the height where our hotel is 


lowlands by 


three 
Europeans and five natives—made a start for the 
Bromo. 


Early in the morning our party of eight 


\fter passing through endless fields on 
the mountain slopes covered with European vege- 
tables as luxuriant as they are at home, and con- 
tinuing on our way for some miles over a wind- 
ing 


road through 


reached the 


a picturesque country, we 
flagstaff mountain. Here the green 
slopes give way to a tall yellow grass, to bushy 


prickly shrubs and plants, spreading out like 


beautiful rhododendrons bearing delicate pink 
flowers. 


A ride of an hour and a half further brought 
us to the foot of the Mungal—another high 
cone—where we dismounted and walked to the 
top, whence we had a bird’s-eye view of the 
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enormous ext crater at feet, said to 
be the largest world, being about four or 


five miles in ter. 


our 


The sketch only gives a 
very small of the entire circumference. 
Beneath us 1 Dasar, or floor of the crater, 
called also, | ! the 
which resen 


the Sagar 


wrinkles on the surface, 
i bed at the ebb of the tide 
or Sand Sea. This seemed 


but a short » from where we stood, so we 


irprised to be told by Van Rhee 
1 quarter of an hour to de- 


were, therefor ~ 
that 
scend 


it would 


Our descent 


difficult, for path was very slippery and the 
way narrow, ry cut out or 


pony-back proved to be rather 


in the 
each side was com- 
lsand, veined with lines of chalk, 
ached **the floor’’ 

rravel and cinders. 


excavated 
mountains. earth on 
posed of clay 
and as we ap} this changed 
We set our 
ponies, whicl sembled wild Arabs over a sandy 
desert, at full speed, and in a short time reached 


a spot about ile from the actual Bromo, or 


to charred st 


active volear mm which issued dense smoke 


and a wild, fening noise. 


At this spot we 


saw a large imber of people assembled in 


groups, who eating and praying, or chat- 
ting, laughing and singing. In the crowd walked 
the Wodonos and Mantries—that is, heads of 
small villages districts—gaily dressed, with 
krisses glittering amid the folds 
or large piece of colored silk 
skirt from the waist ; while be- 
hind each was seer 


their burnisl 

of their saro 

hanging over tl 

1 asmall retinue, some carry- 

ing long spears and one of whom bore a large gilt 
a 


umbrella. 7 were also Arab venders of amu- 


lets, charms, ials of dye for the eyelids and 
for the nails 

A large s] was devoted td the offerings, 
chiefly of fruit, hung on wooden and 
, and on one side were spread 
twenty mats, 


stands, 
baskets of por 
about on which were patriarchal 
ing priests, kneeling in the Arab 
fashion, their lies partly resting on the calves 
of their legs be them 


and juvenil 


fore were small boxes 


containing sa wood, frankineense, and spices 
for sale or for burning in small wooden censers, 


and a basket finely-plaited rattan containing 
water, and near it a goupillon, or holy-water 
sprinkler, of rolled-up banana leaves with flowers 
fixed at the top. Behind cach pondita, or priest, 


sat a boy holding a large payong, or umbrella. 
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The priests wore white robes or gowns over the 
usual skirt, fastened round the waist by a broad 
red belt. Over the shoulders hung two stoles of 
yellow silk, bound with scarlet tassels and coins 
fringing the ends. A large turban ornamented 
with kerchiefs of brilliant colors completed their 
head-dress. At some signal, or sign, the crowd 
gathered before the priests and laid their offer- 
ings before them in humble adoration and loud 
prayers, then each priest dipped his bunch of 
flowers into the holy water and sprinkled it on 
the pineapples, bananas and other fruits, and 


tre issued dense volumes of smoke. Enormous 
cakes of red earth, like baked mud, which crum- 
bled at the touch, lay about in masses on the 
ridge and sides of the crater. All the priests hav- 
ing attained the summit, prayers were said, after 
which they handed the offerings to their owners, 
who hurled cocoanuts, cakes, fruit, coins, and 
even live poultry into the yawning gulf. After 
this ceremony the people descended to the plain 
below and amused themselves with games, 
dances, throwing stones for luck over a pyra- 
midal mound, and also in scrambling for chick- 





PROPITIATING THE SPIRIT OF THE VOLCANO, 


on the accomplishment of this ceremony one 
heard shouts of ‘‘ Ayo ! ayo! Bromo !’’—‘‘ For- 
ward to the Bromo !’’ and the tide of human be- 
ings made a rush for the voleano—the ‘first who 
reached it being sure ‘‘to be favored by for- 
tune.’’ 

Sinking ankle deep in the sandy slopes under 
a burning sun we at length reached the rugged 
ridge of the voleano. The crater is about 300 
feet in diameter, sloping downwards to a depth 
of fully 200 feet. The interior basin is rocky and 
rough, and crusted over with deposits of sulphur, 
and the floor below is also coated thickly with 
red and yellow substance. From about the cen- 


ens thrown up in the air to be caught or torn to 
pieces by the scramblers. 

I have avoided going into particulars about 
the voleano. Suffice it to say that it is about 
thirteen miles in circumference, and it is consid- 
ered to be one of the largest voleanoes in the 
world. I think the people inhabiting this prov- 
ince of Besuki have fallen off from the rigid sim- 
plicity of the Brahmin religion. In their mode 
of living they are considered to subsist chiefly on 
a vegetable diet, though my servant, who was a 
Mahometan, declined their invitation to eat with 
them because he said they ate unclean animals, 
such as swine and other beasts of the forest. 





FATHER JOHN- 


By EDITH 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ By WHosE HAnp,” ‘‘ By A 


‘A 


CHAPTER 


had a strange manner peculiarly his ow: 


‘As we see, he 


SESSIONS 


HAtr’s 


TUPPER 


BREADTH,” ‘‘ TH DIAMOND BRACELET,” 


TRANSFERRED IDENTITY,” Et 


XII. 


of judging things. 


I suspect that he obtained it from the Gospel.’’ 


are you?’ demanded 
Father John. 
**A desperate man !’’ 
muttered 
‘* Don’t cry out or alarm 
the house or——’’ and a 
knife glittered wickedly in’ 
the priest’s face. 

‘“‘T do not fear you,” 
said Father John, regarding him calmly and 
fixedly. 

Once or twice the knife was raised threaten- 
ingly, but the priest did not flinch. Then the con- 
vict lowered it with a gruff ‘‘ Well, you’ re game!’ 

‘‘Put up your knife, my friend,”’ said Father 
John, quietly ; ‘‘ you could give me no worse 
blow than one I have received to-night. Tell 
me, what are you doing here?’ 


the convict. 


Instead of replying the convict stared wildly 
at the priest, moving a step or two from side to 
side, as if to get a better view of the strong, tear- 
stained face. 

‘* Your face!’’ he suddenly ejaculated, ‘* vour 
face! I know it,-I know it—I never forgot it !"’ 

‘T do not know you,”’ returned Father John ; 
‘*T never saw you.”’ 

‘Yes, yes,’’ cried the man, excitedly, ‘“‘ you 
Think back two, yes, three 


must remember ! 
at the station when they were taking 


years ago 
me to Sing Sing. You came and spoke to me— 
spoke kindly to me’’—his gruff voice faltered. 
‘“You told me you believed me when I said I 
was not guilty. Good God, sir! do you think I 
could forget the face of the man who gave me 
the first kind word I had had for years !’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ said Father John, slowly recalling the 
Vol. XLIIL., 


— 5. 


incident, ‘‘yes, | do remember you. I took 
I intended to see you again, but so 
much happened just after that, that I forgot you. 
Let me see, what was your name ?”’ 

neth,”’ 


don’t understand. 


your name, 


“Oscar Ker replied the man; ‘‘but I 
You were not a priest then.”’ 
‘*Possibly I do not understand what you are 
at the dead of night.”’ 


‘*QOh, sir,’’ broke in the man, ‘Slam a fugitive. 


doing in my house 


I managed to escape from the prison this morn- 
I am trying to get down the river and 
lose myself in the city. By this time they 
must be on my track hot and fast. 
poor hunted dog 


ing. 


Iam only a 
you won't give me up? I 
crawled in here to steal something—yes, I admit 
it—clothes to exchange for these, and money or 
valuables I could turn into money. 
silver candlesticks there ; 


I saw those 
I was just going to 
take one when I heard someone coming. I 


frightened ar 


was 
carmre in here. Then the lady 
came—and 

“You heard her sad story ?”’ 
priest. 

“Yes, I heard 
heard too, sir, 
awful memories 
I know you ar 


questioned the 


it all—the. poor lady! I 
a name spoken which wakened 

[ heard you crying just now ; 
Tell me, tell me,”’ 
he cried, rushing over to the fireplace and spurn- 
ing the picture on the floor with his foot, ‘‘ what 
is he to you ?”’ 

‘Why do you ask ?”’ 


ce 


in trouble. 


Jecause,’’ cried the convict, a triumphant 


ring in his voice, ‘‘ because I can serve you and 
save the lady’s name.”’ 


‘‘Man, man, what do you say!’ cried the 
priest ; ‘‘ you can save her?” 


* Begun in the October, 1896, number. 
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“‘T can,’’ replied the convict ; ‘‘but you do 
not tell me who is this man and what he is to 
you.”’ ‘ 

‘He is my wretched brother, Edward Pres- 
ton.”’ ; 

‘*Oh, your brother,’’ said Kenneth, drawing a 
long breath, ‘‘ and she—the lady—is his wife ?”’ 

‘*€ Alas! poor child, we believed her to be, but 
he has foully deceived her by an illegal mar- 
riage !’’ 

‘©You believed she was his wife ?’’ cried the 
convict ; “you believed right! Let me tell you, 
sir, she is his wife, and I—I, poor, wretched 
thief that I am—I can prove it !"’ 

** You, you can prove it?’ exclaimed Father 


John, seizing his hand; ? 


‘“how, how, man? 
—speak, speak, what do you know !”’ 

‘‘T know a great deai,’’ rejoined Kenneth, 
wringing the priest's hand. ‘‘I know that 
woman is your brother’s legal wife.’’ 

‘€You will prove this?’ asked Father John, 
excitedly. 

Up to this moment the two had been men 
bound together by the great bond of human 
sympathy. Something now occurred which 
forced one man back to his status as convict, 
and the other to remember his station as priest. 
A sound of voices rose outside on the highway 
and penetrated the room where these men stood, 
ready to lay bare their souls to each other. 

Kenneth listened as a fox might to the baying 
of hounds. 

**They’re after me!’’ he whispered ; ‘‘ they 
may knock at your door. Will you help me to 
escape, or do you propose to give me up ?”’ 

Father John sank into a chair and covered his 
face with his hands. 

‘*T must respect the laws of my country,’’ he 
said, sadly. ‘‘In my commiseration for you, 
unhappy man, I must not forget that you are a 
criminal.”’ 

‘Then you will denounce me?’ 

‘*No, not that ; but if you are traced here I 
must do my duty.”’ 

The voices grew louder; the pursuing party 
was at the priest’s gate. 

‘¢ Listen to me,’’ said Kenneth, in a low, fear- 
fully intense voice, ‘‘as your God hears me, I 
am innocent of the crime for which I was sent 
up. Iwasa bad one, and somebody had to be 
punished—as well me as anyone. There was 
some evidence against me, and tall swearing did 
the rest. Will you return me to that hell? Oh, 
sir, if you are a priest and feel it your duty to 
give me wp, you are yet a man with a man’s 
heart! Have mercy !—have pity !”’ 


JOHN. 


Steps were coming up the garden-path now, 
the snow creaking under heavy boots. 

‘* How can I make you believe me?” cried the 
hunted convict, with the pertinacity of despair. 
His haggard, wandering gaze rested on the great 
silver crucifix, on the prie-dieu. ‘‘ Ah, the cross ! 
My mother, sir, she was of your faith. I saw 
her kiss the cross on her death-bed. Listen, 
they are coming for me now—yes, they are here 
at your door. For the love of God, save me! I 
am innocent !”’ 

Then suddenly the convict fell upon his knees 
and dramatically raised his hand towards the 
crucifix. ‘‘I swear,’’ said he, solemnly—‘‘I 
swear by my mother’s memory and by the cross 
she loved, that I am not guilty of the crime for 
which I was punished !’’ Then, suddenly rising, 
he faced Father John with a certain proud defi- 
ance. ‘* Priest of God,’’ he said, ‘‘ give me up 
now if you can !”’ 

The steps were on the porch, there was a heavy 
knock on the door. 

Father John rose. On his face was a look of 
resolute courage, amounting well-nigh to sublim- 
itv. He laid his hand gently on the convict’s 
shoulder and drawing back the curtain from the 
oratory, said: ‘‘Go in here, my son.”’ 

He drew the curtain across the alcove, thus 
completely hiding the oratory. 
the door. 


Then he opened 
Four men entered. One was a warden from 
the prison, the others were officers. All were 
known to the priest. 

‘Good evening, Father John,’’ said the 
warden, respectfully. ‘‘ Sorry to disturb you at 
this late hour, but our business is pressing. A 
most dangerous prisoner escaped from the prison 
this morning. We tracked him to this neigh- 
borhood. Don’t suppose you have seen him ? 
Have you been in all the evening ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ calmly replied Father John. ‘‘I re- 
turned from ministrations at a sick-bed about an 
hour ago.”’ 

‘* And you saw no one in going or coming who 
would answer this description ?”’ questioned the 
caller. 

‘¢ No.’’ 

‘* Possibly he may have sneaked in here dur- 
ing your absence and hidden himself. If you 
have no objection my men shall look about a 
bit,’’? suggested the warden. 

‘T have no objections,’’ said the priest. 

The officers opened and shut two or three doors. 

** No one in here,’’ said one. 

‘‘Nor in here,’’ added another, diving into 
Margaret’s linen closet. 
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‘*That door there,’’ observed Father John, 
arelessly, as the warden opened one, ‘‘ leads to 
my housekeeper’s apartments. She has been in 
all the evening, and undoubtedly would have 
heard any intrusion.” 

The search was over and the men were going, 
when the warden suddenly caught sight of the 
drawn curtain before the oratory. He went to- 
ward it. 

“What's this?’ he asked ; ‘another room ? 
Have you looked here ?”’ 

But the priest stood before him, courteous, 
smiling, with one outstretched as 
though to bar his way: ‘‘ Pardon me, warden,”’ 
he said, 


firm, arm 
‘you will excuse me for not showing 
you my oratory ; that is where I pray.”’ 

‘* Certainly, that’s all right,’’ said the warden, 
respectfully. And bidding him a deferential 
good-night, the men hastily left the house. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
‘Murder most foul, as in the best it is.”’ 

Tue human sea was at full tide along Park 
Row, when Robert Howard hurriedly entered the 
office of the Daily Planet and took his way to 
the rooms set apart for the city staff. As he 
went to his desk a messenger approached him 
and said, ‘‘ The Major would like to see you, Mr. 
Howard.”’ 

‘* All right,”’ 
up.’ 


was the rejoinder, ‘‘ I'll go right 
The Major was the managing editor. Howard 
knew at once that there was some special assign- 
ment for him. 

Howard ‘* Headquarters 
Man,’’ as the police reporters who spend their 
time watching Mulberry Street are called. He 
now held an important place on the staff. A 
capital piece of detective work for the paper had 
‘aused his promotion and whenever there was an 
important special, requiring nerve, tact and deli- 
cate handling, Howard was generally the man 
His had ac- 
quired a few lines indicative of thought and care, 


was no longer a 


selected. fine keen nervous face 
but his manner was as breezy and cheery as on 
the afternoon we saw him three years ago at the 
Preston country seat. He was still in love with 
sweet Nora Preston, and was only waiting until 
her convent should be finished and 
until his worldly affairs were in better shape 
to ask her hand in marriage. 

When Howard entered the Major’s office the 
latter was sitting before his desk 


education 


with a pro- 
foundly abstracted air and a deep frown between 
his fierce black eyes, 
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The Major was 
a picturesque, d 


feature of metropolitan life, 
ishing figure, an incisive writer, 
a remarkable manager, 


a tremendous hater and 
a loyal friend. His profanity was famous, being 


of a rare flavor and original fibre. His manner 
was brusque, though kindly. 

‘* Hello, Howard 

‘*You sent f Major ?”’ 

‘Yes; [ve got an assignment for you which 
is absolutely hopeless. 
not fail.”’ 


sit down.”’ 


Nevertheless you must 


‘* That doesn’t sound very promising,’’ laughed 

Howard. 
‘*Howard,’’ said the Major, bringing his 

lown on his desk with a tre- 


‘ Tloward, ’m in possession of 


shapely brown fist 
mendous bang 
a part of one of t 
ever known. 
phrey, the mat 
the 
went 


most astounding conspiracies 
u recall the story of Paul Hum- 
who was said to have married 
notorious woman, Ada Delatour, and who 
West to escape her about—about 
seven years a 


six or 
gO That must have been before 
your time, thoug 
‘*It was a couple of vears before I came on 
the paper, sir,’’ replied Howard, ‘ 


but I remem- 
He was murdered 


wasn’t he?” 


ber reading about the 
out West somewhere, 


affair. 


‘** Yes, found stabbed in a lonely cabin near 
the mining camp of Killed ina 
drunken braw!] er a game of cards by a fellow 
named ’’—referring to his 
‘named Big Osear, 


Rieo, Colorado. 


notes before him— 
last name unknown ; a tough 


and a desperado, a well-known character in the 


camp. Oscar lay on the bed in the ranch where 
place in a drunken stupor, with 
ind. He was arrested and only 
hing by the sheriff's cunning, 
| by,escaping in the night and 

| practical purposes, off the face 
Now here comes the queer part of 
The Humphrey estate has been in 
litigation ever sine 


the murder took 
the knife in his 
saved from lyr 
which he reward 
disappearing, in 
of the earth. 
the story. 


His family of course was 


determined that no part of the immense property 
should go to th 


woman Delatour, who claimed 
to be his wife, and from whom he fled West. 
Quite recently family lawyer received a 
packet of papers from some friend of Humphrey 
out West. This friend wrote that the letters and 
papers had been found among the rubbish in an 
abandoned shaft clos by the 
en murdered. 
tant 


in which 
Thinking there 
papers among them, the 
warded them to the family, and 
the family turned them over to the 


cabin 
Humphrey had 
might be impo 
western man fo 
of course 
lawyer. 
‘*Now,’’ said the 


Major, drawing a long 
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breath, while his eyes shot forth fierce scintilla- 
tions, ‘‘among these lettérs and papers, which 
were for the most part unimportant, were several 
1. O. U’s to one Edward Graydon, showing that 
Humphrey was in the habit of gambling with a 
man of that name. Humphrey, although he had 
expectations, did not have much ready money at 
that time. Now, there was something more. A 
letter written by Humphrey on the day of the 
murder to his brother Frederick, here in New 
York, and carelessly unposted, in which he de- 
plores the fact that he is so deeply in debt to this 
man Graydon, whom he stigmatises as the greatest 
rascal unhung, and saying that that night he was 
going to try to win back what he had lost ; and 
moreover to watch Graydon, for he was con- 
vinced that he was not a strhight gambler, and 
ending by saying: ‘I don’t know, Fred, as | 
shall ever see you again. I think 
He certainly 
it any queer business with 
the He’s the damnedest cold-blooded 
and most treacherous creature I ever struck. If 
you ever hear I’m killed, you may be assured 
that Graydon did the work.’ 

‘** A few days after the murder,’’ continued the 
Major, ‘‘ Graydon left Rico, taking with him Big 
Oscar’s wife, or at 


Sometimes 
this devil will stick a knife in me. 
will if I catch him ¢ 


cards. 


least the woman with whom 
he lived—a handsome, high strung creature, who 
had plainly become infatuated with the gambler. 
There had been several quarrels between Big 
Oscar and Graydon over this woman. The de- 
tectives employed by the Humphrey estate have 
tried for months to find that man and woman. 
They can get no trace whatever of the man. 
They have tracked the woman East and have 
found that three years ago she was in this city, 
and that she rented a little cottage up near 
Sing Sing, close by the Preston and Durand 
country seats.’’ 

Howard jumped clear out of his chair. 

‘The mysterious lady of the ravine,”’ 
shouted, ‘‘ or I’m a ghost !’’ 

The Major regarded him sharply. 

** Are you crazy ?”’ he asked. 

‘*No,”’ replied Howard, ‘‘but the fact is, 
Major, I visit occasionally at the Preston place, 
or did before it was shut up, and I remember 
hearing about that woman when she came to the 
neighborhood. ’’ 

** Well, 'm damned !’ cried the Major, with 
interest ; ‘‘now, Howard, you must find that 
woman. She left this cottage as suddenly and 
mysteriously as she went there, and from that 
hour all trace of her is lost. The Planet has 
been asked to find her, and if you can do it 


he 


1s 


JOHN. 


you'll have the biggest sensation of the year. 
go ahead ; I have told you all I know. 
us for your expenses and find her. 
and we'll find 
phrey.”’ 


So 

Draw on 
Find her, 
out. who murdered Paul Hum- 


CHAPTER XIV. 
*Sagacious of his quarry from so far.’ 

On his way to his rooms Howard tried to recall 
every Uetail of that conversation when Nora in 
her pretty, confidential way, had told him about 
the mysterious woman who had taken the cottage 
in the ravine. ‘‘ Fanny, too,’’ he said. ‘‘ Fanny 
and she were going to see her, even if one or the 
other sprained an ankle and fainted on her door- 
step. If I could only see Nora now, but that’s 
out of the question. Tl go to see Fanny.”’ 

At five o’clock he rang the bell of the Durand 
town-house on Fifth Avenue. The stately func- 
tionary who received him informed him that 
Miss Durand in, and would see Mr. 
Howard. 


was 


Fanny came rustling into the library in a 
marvelous and gave Howard both 
hands in ‘‘You dear, miserable 
wretch,’’ she cried, ‘‘ why don’t you come oft- 


ener to see me ?’’ 


tea-gown, 
welcome. 


‘* You forget that you are a butterfly,’’ an- 
swered Howard, gaily, ‘‘and I am a mere worm 
of the earth.”’ 

‘* Nonsense !’’ retorted ; ‘‘don’t I hear 
about you—what a clever, rising young journalist 
you are. I say, I think you might come to our 
‘at homes’ and let us show you off.”’ 

‘*God forbid !’ cried Howard, with a shud- 
der. ‘‘ Let me come to see you in an informal 
way, occasionally ; but don’t, I beg you, suggest 
‘at homes’ 


she 


to me.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ returned Fanny, ‘‘ you’re sensible. 
Jetween you and me, they are frightful bores. 
What do you hear from our friends ?”’ 

‘*T am only permitted one letter a month from 
Nora,’’ said Howard ; ‘‘and I’m starved all the 
time in consequence.”’ 

‘‘T saw Mrs. Dorchester the other day at a 
tea,’’ said Fanny, ‘‘and she told me that Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston would doubtless be home this 
spring, and that she and Alec, dear Alec ’’—with 
a laugh and pout—‘‘ would spend the summer 
with them. Of course Nora will be at home, and 
Father John, being not far away, they will be a 
reunited family. Alee is to finish the airship 
this summer.”’ 

‘*Good Heavens ! isn’t that done yet ?”’ asked 
Howard, in pretended dismay. 


‘You know Rome wasn’t built in a day.” 





‘66 aLEC AND I ARE ENGAGED,’ ANNOUNCED 


‘Nor an airship in three years. But I must eyes; ‘ why 
ask you, do you remember the mysterious before she w 
stranger who occupied the little cottage in the With an 
ravine that summer, and about whom you and features. 
Nora used to weave such impossible romances?’ ‘* How did y 


1 


“Po IT not?” cried Fanny, rolling up her ‘* Just as | 


Howard controlled his 


‘Is it possible ?’’ he asked, carelessly. 


nage it ?’ 


| I would. I pretended to sprain 
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my ankle, hobbled to her steps and sat down. 
She came out and spoke t? me most agreeably. 
| tell, you, Rob, she was a stunning woman. 
Tall, superbly formed ; her clothes, of coursé, 
were queer. I said to Nora that if she were 
properly dressed and in a box at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House she would simply be a howling 
success.’ 

‘“Was Nora with you ?”’ 

Ten?” 

‘*T wonder she never told 
IToward. 


me of it,’? mused 

‘* Well, really there was nothing to tell, only 
that we saw a remarkably handsome woman. 
Then you know there was all the excitement of 
the time, the sacrifice of poor dear Mr. John, the 
arrangements of Mary’s wedding. I fancy it es- 
She only saw her the one 
time. I saw her again.’’ 

‘Indeed! Where, may I ask ?”’ 

“Tt was at the station, two days after I had 
fallen exhausted at her door,”’ said Fanny, wick- 
edly giggling at the remembrance. ‘‘T had gotten 
off the train from 
ing for the other. 


caped Nora’s mind. 


New York and she was wait- 
I spoke to her. She asked 
alter my ankle and then told me she was going 
away. I asked. 
smiled and said no, she was going to meet her 
husband in Connecticut.’”’ 


‘You are coming back ?’ She 


‘*Can you remember the name of the place ?”’ 
asked Mr. Howard, eagerly. 

‘You seem mightily interested in the fair 
unknown,”’ said Fanny, looking at him archly. 
‘*Rob Howard, I believe you sprained your 
ankle on her doorstep.”’ 

‘¢No, indeed,’’ laughed Howard, ‘‘ no, indeed, 
I haven’t any very great interest in the woman. 
So she was going to meet her husband ?’’ 

‘*Yes,”? said Fanny, ‘‘ but I don’t recall the 
name of the place, only I do remember she said 
she was going by the Stonington Line, for she 
asked me to direct her to that pier. Wait a mo- 
ment; it was some place which ended with 
‘ bridge.’ ”’ 

‘Was it Rustic Bridge?’ asked Howard, his 
heart beating very fast indeed. 

‘*That’s the very name,’’ said Fanny, trium- 
phantly; ‘‘ yes, I’ve often thought of her, and 
have wondered if The 
I always 
had the theory that she had been very unhappy 


she met her husband. 


poor thing seemed so,absurdly happy. 


over her husband, and perhaps was going to be 


reconciled, or—er— 
‘Did you discover her name ?”’ 


‘“Yes, her name was Reed, Janet Reed. I 
thought it such an odd, pretty name. The day 
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JOHN, 


we called on her, I remember Nora telling her so 
gracefully who we were, and how strangely she 
looked at Nora and said, ‘ Preston, Ah! you are 
My 
Will you remember 


one of the family up at the house yonder. 
name is Reed, Janet Reed. 
or? 

Howard drew a long breath, and after a few 
moments of idle Miss Durand 
good-day, feeling he had put in a very serviceable 
half-hour in her society. 


bantering bade 


CHAPTER XV. 

‘A jolly place, said he, in times of old, 
But something ails it now 
ON 

Rustic 


the spot is cursed.”’ 

a lonely country road a few miles from 
Bridge, Connecticut, a huge, old- 
fashioned house of colonial architecture. It bore 


unsavory 


stood 


a gaunt and sinister aspect, and an 
reputation, 

Once upon a time a miser had lived therc—a 
miser not of gold or silver, but of cheeses. His 
cheeses were famous the country round, and he 
demanded fabulous prices for them, which not 
receiving he stored his products in the garret, 
where they molded and rotted away. The miser 
hoarded cheeses and grew old until he came to 
look as moldy and ancient as they. At last he 
hanged himself in the attic among his cheeses, 
and thenceforth his uneasy ghost flitted up and 
down stairs at midnight, and was heard to stalk 
about the garret and roll his cheeses across the 
floor. The old house was avoided by the coun- 
try people, and being shut up for vears was fast 
falling into decay when a family came—from 
where, no one knew—whose forbidding appear- 
ance harmonized with that of the house, of which 
they took possession. 

After this the house was more shunned than 
ever. The two men and the two women who 
lived there were so repeilant in face and manner 
that decent folk were quite willing to leave them 
alone. And so the old house became a thing 
apart, a cursed abode, 

Late one clear, cold evening, in the early part 
of that March which saw the escape of Oscar 
Kenneth from prison, and his rescue by Father 
John, two young men, muffled to the ears in furs 
and overcoats, were driving along the desolate 
country road which ran past this old haunted 
house. One was Tom Hammond, the son of a 
wealthy farmer of that neighborhood ; the other, 
a former college chum, a voung fellow from New 
York, who was spending a few days in Rustic 
Bridge on business and who was going out to 
pass the evening at his friend’s house, 














‘* There must be no mistake, you know, Tom,” 
said Howard, for it was he, ‘‘ about your getting 
me back for that one o’ clock train. 

New York to-night. I’ve dallied 


enough.”’ 


I must go to 

here long 
ae ge blooming shame,’’ grumble d the other, 
Why 
under heavens you didn’t look me up when you 
first came to town, I don’t see. It’s awfully slow 
up here, I know, but I might have made it a 
little more agreeable for you at our house than 
down at that dreary hotel.”’ 

‘You're more than good, old fellow,’’ 
Howard ; ‘ but 
must go to New 


‘that you can’t stay a few days with me. 


replied 
I was infernally busy, and | 
York to receive further instrue- 
tions in the matter which brought me here.”’ 

‘How is it? Have you made any progress 
in your researches ?”’ 

‘Not a bit 
tion at 


I tracked the woman to the sta- 
Rustic Bridge, and there she disappears 
as completely as if the earth had opened and 
swallowed her. Hark! what's that ?”’ 

Tom drew his foaming horses up almost on 
their haunches. A wild, a fe&rful 
the night air like an arrow. 

“Good God!’ exclaimed Howard, ‘‘ is some- 
hody being murdered i a 

“Pll tell you what I think it is,” 
Hammond ; ‘ 


shriek, cut 


returned 
you see that old house ahead there 
among the firs? It’s a rank place. 
who live there are a terror. 
is said to be haunted. 


The people 
Besides, the place 
I presume there is a de- 
bauch going on there, and one of the hags is 
drunk, and yelled ; that’s all, probably.” 

They listened intently, but the ery was not re- 
peated, and they drove on. Hammond's home 
was about three miles further, and glad they 
were to reach the hospitable door and partake of 
the good and 
them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond were quite as urgent 
as their son that Howard 


cheer welcome which awaited 


should remain a few 
days as their guest, advancing every hospitable 
argument known. 

“Tl tell what it is,’’ said Bob, ** you 
make me seem a perfect bear to refuse all these 
kind offers, but it’s queer, Tom,’’ turning to his 


you 


friend, ‘‘ I’ ve got the strangest sort of an impres- 
sion that I must return to-night and take that 
one o’clock train for New York. 
a hysterical woman. 


Vm as bad as 
I must go, that’s all.”’ 

‘¢Tommy,’’ said his dear old mother, ‘‘ don’t 
urge your friend any longer. I’m an old woman, 
and never in all my life have I known anyone to 
have a profound impression but that it meant 
something.”’ 
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‘Yes’? added his father, ‘‘ Mr. Howard must 
go, and Gustavus must drive you both ; then 
you, Tom, Ww have company returning.”’ 

So, about o'clock, the double sleigh, 


heaped with ind shawls, was brought round 


to the door. ¢ stavus—a big, raw-boned Swede, 
with the muscles of an ox—held the reins and 
the two young men climbed in behind. Good- 
nights wer hanged, and the horses set off 
through the drifts on a gentle trot. 

About a mile had been covered, when sud- 


denly a great livid glare shot up into the sky, 
died down, t flashed up again. 


“Fire,” said Te 


mm; ‘* drive faster, Gus.’’ 
The Swede touched the horses with his whip 
and the Vv flew ng the creaking snow. 
‘It's nearer than the town,’’ said Tom, in a 


few moments 
‘*T dink it 


sagely remark 


where ean it be?” 

dos house, dlose cheese house,”’ 
| the driver. 
‘*Gad ! so it is,’ eried Tom, excitedly, as they 
top of a high hill, and looking 
the valley saw the old haunted 
wrapped in flames 

‘* Drive like the 


manded . ae 


came out o1 


down in house 


mischief, Gus!’ Tom com- 
ay be needed there.”’ 

they dashed up the lane which 
suse, and, springing out, hurried 
Two men, one a hideously mis- 
ere bringing out the rickety fur- 
Both were palpably under the influence 
of liquor, as were the two frowsy, battered-look- 
» were assisting them. 
lon’t want no help !’’ 
and snarled. 
umned ? 


were 


In a brief space 
led to the old he 
up to the door 
shapen dwart 
niture. 


ing women wl 
‘“Naw, we one of the 
‘* Let the old shell 


men growled 
burn and be d 

The three about turning away to re- 
enter the sleigh, when suddenly a scream rang 
out amid the rearing and snapping of the flames. 

‘“My God !" ejaculated Howard. ‘‘ Tom, do 
you hear that? There's someonein that house— 
awoman, and those devils are letting her burn.’’ 
The dwarf, 
a hobgoblin than a human be- 


They made a rush for the door. 
looking mor 
ing in the lurid setting of the doorway, snapped 
at them like a mad dog: ‘‘ Here, git out! No- 
body can go in!’ 

“Can't, ech?’ said Tom, giving him a well di- 
rected blow between the eyes ; ‘‘ why not?” 

The dwarf fell and Tom coolly kicked him into 
the snow, where the women, cursing like troopers, 
took him in charge. At the foot of the stairs the 
intruders came upon the other man, a power- 
fully built giant, who also sought to impede their 
way. But here the ox-like took a 


hand. The tussle was short and sharp and 


Gustavus 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AT SALAMANCA, 


** Do you see those fellows on the hill, Pakenham ?—drive them to the devil 2 
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ended by the utter rout of the enemy and the 
subsequent plunging of the victim into a snow 
bank, ‘‘ to cool off,’’ as Gustavus expressed it. 

“ne,” ** watch 
we search for the woman.’’ 


said Tom, this crew while 

The screams, more muffled now, guided them 
to an upper chamber, the door of which was fast 
locked. Without one word to each other, the 
two athletic young fellows put their shoulders 
against it and burst it open. 
they saw a 


As they rushed in 
woman seemingly frenzied with 
terror, beating her breast and tearing at her long 
black hair. But when she saw the two men, in- 
stead of rushing to them for protection, she fell 
unconscious to the floor. 

The woman was by no means small, and it re- 
quired their united efforts to lift her and carry 
her out through the stifling smoke and roaring 
flames, down the crazy stairs which reeled under 
their fect. When they reached the bottom of 
the stairway, she still lay quite unconscious in 
their arms. 

“What shall we do with her?’ asked Tom, 
yet dazed from the frightful experience he had 
passed through. 

‘*'Take her with us to town as fast as we can 
and rouse the police,’’ said the practical How- 
ard. 

They wrapped her in the robes and shawls of 
the bountifully supplied sleigh, and, amid the 
curses and threats of the horrible quartet, drove 
swiftly away. 

Out under the stars in the clear, cold night 
breeze, the woman stirred, moved uneasily and 
murmured something. Howard, bending gently 
over her, heard her moan, ‘‘Oh, Ned—Ned, save 
me, save——’”’ 

An idea flashed through Howard’s brain like 
a shaft of lightning. 

Ile fairly shook the woman in his terrible in- 
tensity. ‘‘ Answer he demanded, 
swer me—is your name Janet Reed ?”’ 

‘Yes’? she moaned, still half 

He had found her. 


me,”’ ‘* an- 


conscious. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“Love looks not with eyes, but with the mind, 
And, therefore, is winged cupid painted blind 


Sorr April breezes were playing through the 
gardens and among the grand old trees about 
the Preston country place. 
an air of 
choly and mystery hung over it. 

Nora Preston was at home for her Easter holi- 
days ; her friend Fanny Durand had run up from 
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The house was open 


once more, though subdued melan- 
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New York to 
home in order 


spend a few days at her country 
near her. Ordinarily, the 
presence of these young girls would have assumed 
an atmosphere of joy, but they moved and spoke 
almost as though a dead body lay in the house. 
Even Mrs. Dorchester, who had also appeared 
with her Latin, and her son, the inventor, wore 
an air of stately gloom and dressed in black ana- 
violet, instead of the gaudy hues she was wont 
to effect. She was accustomed these days to 
hold forth for hours to the two young girls on 
the subject of man’s inconstaney and cruelty, 
and the unnecessary trouble it was to include 
him in the scheme of creation. Even the genial, 
priest, who drove over nearly 
St. Michael’s rectory, carried an 
anxious face, and, in spite of his earnest endeav- 


to be 


sweet-natured 
every day from 
ors to be cheerful, showed that a great grief had 
him in its grasp. 

What was the meaning of all this? Simply, 
that closeted in her room on the second floor of 
the great mansion was a slight, wan woman, who 
slowly fading out of life. Her 
grief and shame, and the terrible exposure that 
she had undergone on the night when she toiled 
through the storm from the railroad station to 
Father John’s had undermined her 
constitution — never robust and strong. Day 
after day she remained in her rooms, sobbing 
out her heart and refusing to be comforted. 

Mrs. Dorchester knew the truth, but the young 
people had simply been told by Father John that 
there was a misunderstanding between Edward 
and Mary which time would set right. The 
priest had both written and cabled his brother to 
return home, saying nothing of the presence of 
the wronged wife, but urging important business 
as an excuse for Edward’s speedy return. 


seemed to be 


house, 


As 
yet, the latter had given no intimation of his 
intent to obey his brother’s requests. 

The air of mystery which hung over the house 


seemed to have extended to the stables, where a 
reticent, sullen groom of powerful frame had not 


long been installed. Father John had brought 
him there on one morning and placed him in 
charge of the horses, much to the disgust of the 
coachman, looked upon 
truder. 


who him as in- 


an 
allus engaged 
stated, in grievan 
call fer to fetch t] 
ering onme. WI! 
Pd like to know 
about himself That looks bad r 

But Barney knew 
mouth closed 


“lve own he 
, to Barney ; ‘‘ there warn’t no 
is mumgrum feller here a both- 
it does he know about horses, 


Then he don’t tell nothin’ 


my grooms,”’ 


why the man kept his 
his affairs—why he never 


about 
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left the stable in the daytime and only walked at 
night among the shrubbery. Father John had 
taken his old servant into his confidence, and 
Barney felt that now, indeed, he had the weight 
of the entire universe upon his shoulders. 

This bright spring morning, when the sunshine 
wae stealing into the house and seemingly trying 
to lift something of the shadow which enveloped 
and encompassed it, Nora Preston sat in the li- 
brary reading a note. A smile hovered over her 
pretty face as she read. Folding up the note, 
‘* Another surprise in store for 
me; what can this be which he is 
yoing to give me when he comes this afternoon ?”’ 

There was a sound of voices in the hall. The 
library door was thrown open and Fanny Du- 


she said, aloud : 
sob writes 


rand, rosy, piquant and audacious, entered, her 
hand on the arm of Alexander Dorchester, who 
looked, if possible, more sheepish than ever. 

** Nora, darling,’’ 
surprise for you !”’ 

‘* Another?’ asked Nora, ‘‘ You make me 
quite weak. I feel as if I really could not bear 
up under another.”’ 


cried Fanny, ‘‘we have a 


‘*Yes, dearest,’? purred Fanny, seating Alec 
on the divan, much as she might a frightened 
child, ‘‘a joyful surprise !”’ 

‘What is it?’’ Nora leaned forward. 

** Alec and I are engaged,’’ announced Fanny, 
giving Alec a look of roguish affection. 

‘And you call that a surprise ?’’ asked Nora. 
‘‘Why, Fanny, I have known it for months !’’ 

‘‘T should be glad, Miss Preston,’’ returned 
Fanny, a trifle nettled, ‘‘to have you explain 
how you could have known it for months when 
it was only last evening at 8:30 by the hall- 
clock that we were betrothed.”’ 

‘¢T mean,”’ rejoined Nora, ‘‘ that for months I 


have foreseen the inevitable end, and have been 
prepared for the worst.”’ 


‘*For the worst! I like that! You talk as if 
it were a case of consumption or fits.”’ 

‘‘ Forgive me, dear!’’ said Nora, laughing 
heartily ; then rising, she went over to the pair, 
warmly kissed her friend, and shaking Alec’s 
limp hand, continued : ‘‘ I am delighted to hear 
of your engagement, and heartily congratulate 
Alec on the dear little wife he will have. But, 
tell me,’’ she added, drawing up a chair in front 
of the divan for a confidential chat, ‘‘ where do 
you propose to live? In the flying-machine ?”’ 

‘“‘We might live in a worse place,’’ replied 
Fanny, somewhat tartly. ‘* Alec and I can be 
happy anywhere.”’ 
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‘* Does Mrs. Dorchester know ?’’ asked Nora. 

‘*No,’’ said Fanny ; ‘‘I want Alec to tell her, 
but between us, Nora, I believe Alec is a trifle 
afraid of his mamma.’’ 

‘* You amaze me !’’ said Nora. 

All this time Alec had been sucking the knob 
of his stick. He released it now to say : 

‘* Well, Nora, mamma will be so upset. She 
has always directed me to beware of girls for fear 
I would fall in love and ruin my career. You 
know she has been so determined I should have 
a career. I haven’t in the least wanted one; I 
wouldn’t know what to do with it. All my life 
mamma has nagged at me to invent something, as 
if’’—with unspeakable scorn —‘‘as if a chump 
like me could invent anything.”’ 

‘‘ Why, Alec,’’ said Nora, ‘‘T fancied you had 
great genius in that line.”’ 

‘*Genius, nothing!’ exclaimed Alec, grow- 
ing more and more contemptuous ; ‘‘ why, girls, 
look here, I couldn’t, to save my soul, invent a 
monkey-wrench.”’ 

‘* Now, Alec,’’ interrupted Fanny, ‘‘ you shall 
not depreciate your gifts.”’ 

‘*My gifts be blowed,’’ Alec almost shouted ; 
‘‘T haven’t got any, I tell you, and the sooner 
mamma finds it out the better. There’s that 
horrid flying-machine that I have been fuddling 
with over three years ; well, Iam going to sicken 
her of that before the day is over. Remember 
what I tell you, Nora, and don’t be surprised at 
anything you may see or hear. Fanny, you’ve 
got to help me out on this. Come on down with 
me in the meadow to take a last look at the in- 
fernal thing. I’ve got an idea—the first I ever 
had—and I’m going to spring it.’’ 

The two lovers rose and hastened out, whis- 
pering and giggling to each other. 

‘Well, well, well,’’ said Nora, 
would have known Alec ! 
talk so much at atime. Why, he grew quite 
eloquent. I wonder what he is up to with that 
flying-machine ; Fanny will aid and abet him 
in any mischief that’s going—of that I am sure. 
But Alec’s courage! What will Mrs. Dorchester 
say when Alec faces her with his preamble and 
resolutions of independence? Dear soul, I be- 
lieve she will go into hysterics. But here, here, 
what time is it? Bob will be here for luncheon 
and I must smarten myself.’’ 

As she caught up the note she had received 
that morning from Howard and turned to leave 
the room, the door opened and a servant an- 
nounced, ‘‘ Mr. Robert Howard.”’ 


‘ whoever 
I never heard him 


(To be continued. ) 
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3 garde was smiling. When- 

WSs ever opportunity afforded 

~, he always smiled and 

x stroked his sandy beard, 

! and looked about benign- 

je ly with his shrewd gray 

eyes. <A hardy Scotch- 

man John Black by name, and as 

brave a follower of the sea as you could ever 

hope to find. He looked very 

the head of the table; it was easy to 

what the white-haired stewardess had said: 

‘‘He was accounted the handsomest man in his 
part of the country.” 

At his immediate left and right sat 
grumpy people of distinction. It was plain to 
see, from the good captain’s eyes, that he would 
rather be further down the table. The tables 
in the Hildegarde were short, comparatively ; so 
was the dining-hall, for that matter ; in fact, the 
Hildegarde was a small boat. She boasted no 
costly trappings, nor gold and white drawing- 
rooms, but there was a row of gilt bird-cages 
across the square opening that was finished with 
a plain railing at the top, and which afforded the 
children on board, when upstairs, ample oppor- 
tunity to hang over a dangerous abyss, thereby 
inspiring everyone with abject terror lest they 
should fall over into the dining-room below. 

But how the birds did sing ! 


he was, 


handsome at 
believe 


some 


They were quite 


the liveliest things aboard when on Sunday 
morning the missionary, returning to India from 
the States, intending to stop in Scotland on his 
way, preached a drowsy little sermon on the text, 


‘¢ Lazarus has risen.’’ When ideas failed him, 
he simply reiterated: ‘‘ Lazarus has risen.’’ 
When he could not think of anything with which 
to end the sentences begun, bravely with a word 
or two he would terminate in triumph, ‘‘ Lazarus 
has risen !”’ 

That was yesterday—Sunday ; the ship had 
sailed on Saturday ; and to-day was, by all the 
laws on which calendars are Monday. 
About the middle of the table sat two young peo- 
ple, evidently having a very nice time. 


based, 


She was 
an American, quick, nervous and pretty ; he was 
a Scotchman, young, handsome and listless—a 
state that was undoubtedly caused by his ill- 
health. He had a racking cough, and was quite 
alone on shipboard, with the exception of the 


THE “ HILDEGARDE.” 


By HELEN CORINNE 


BERGEN 


captain, who was an old friend of his family, 
and a competent valet. 

Miss Clinton was not even reinforced by a lady’s 
maid. She was quite alone—an enthusiastic art- 
student going to Paris to become an inhabitant 
of a pension, and get famous. She had the usual 
dreams, and her eyes danced as she spoke of 
them. 

‘It is quite too bad you like Parisian art so 
He 
had a good Seotch accent and dragged his words. 
If he talked fast he was apt to cough. 

a Why, mav I ask ?’’ 

“Oh, nothing; but then you might stop in 
Scotland a bit on your way.”’ 

“Tt’s not th 
Clementine, ‘ 


much !’’ the young man was saying to her. 


it | am in such a hurry,”’ said 
but I have only so much money to 
do so much with, and I cannot afford to loiter. 
As it is, I started for Paris, and I have come by 
a roundabout way to get a peep at Glasgow and 
London.’’ 

He said nothing, but glanced at her wist- 
fully. 

‘Tt is very hard not to have all one wants !”’ 
she said. 

‘One never has!’ he replied, somewhat 
‘“Now, you—you want money. 
It is such an easy thing to get compared to some 
things—health, for instance. I want health so 
much! At least, I did. I was wild for it, but 
I don’t care much now. Iam so tired most of 
the time.”’ 

‘“Why did you not stay in Colorado?’ asked 
she. ‘‘ It would have been much better, would 
it not ?”’ 

‘*T was homesick,’’ he said. 
shuffle off home, 


didn’t hurry the 


eagerly for him. 


‘*T would rather 
[ think ; and I was afraid if I 
-y would have to send’ me across 
ina box. The doctor was so anxious to get me 
away, I knew I must be pretty badly off. They 
always want to get us out of the States before we 
shuffle, because they like to keep the death-rate 
down. It’s he added, 
sagaciously. 

** Rather grt returned Clem- 
entine. ‘Yet I glad you are here ; but how 
ean you talk of dying as if it were going into the 
next room ?”’ 

“Oh, Iam used to thinking of it,’’ said he, 
cheerfully. ‘‘It gets like everything else—very 
commonplace — when you study it. I 


business, you know,”’ 


iesome business,”’ 


im 


am so 
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tired, too, most of the time that I don’t care ! 
Why, I feel better to-night, and have talked 
more than in months. I am awfully glad you 
are on board !’’ ; 

‘*Thank you,”’ she said. 
be here.”’ 

‘* Have you a mother ?”’ he asked. 

She shook her head. 

‘A father ?”’ 

Again the negative. 

Then she asked, 
father ?”’ 

*¢ Neither,’’ ‘‘T’ve some relatives 

yaiting for me to die, and ready to grieve when 
I shuffle ; but that is all.’’ 

She nodded her head wisely. ‘‘ Ah, yes,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ tired of keeping you, I suppose—I know 
how that goes.’’ 

The young man put his napkin to his mouth 
and coughed slightly. 

‘*T made every bit of the money I am cross- 
ing with and am to live on,’’ she continued. 

‘Did you?’ he said, eagerly ; ‘‘ how ?”’ 

‘‘Tllustrating for the papers, and occasionally 
a magazine ; and I am to do‘some while I am 
away, and that, with what I have, will keep 
going. Did you ever make any money ?”’ 

“1? No; I am afraid I 
count.’’ 

Clementine was silent for atime. With kindly 
fairness toward the absent relatives she was 
thinking that it was expensive to support. this 
young man, who really needed the services of a 
valet ; and yet he was so gentle and charming in 
his manner, and so handsome, in spite of the 
disease that was killing him, she could not un- 
derstand how anyone could wish him dead, even 
though he were a burden. 

‘* Here are the passenger lists,’’ he said, break- 
ing thesilence. She took the one he handed her, 
and looked eagerly down the names. ‘‘ This is 
mine,’’ she said, ‘‘Clementine Clinton, 
Ohio.”’ 

‘‘And this is mine,’’ said he, pointing to the 
name just below hers, ‘‘ Arthur Douglass.’’ 


” 


‘And I am glad to 


, 


‘‘Have you a mother or 


he said. 


me 


am not much ac- 


** Douglass is a very Scotch name,’’ she said. 

He smiled very pleasantly. ‘‘ Yes, it is,’’ he 
said. 

After dinner Douglass did not dare go up on 
deck in the moonlight with the others, but after 
sitting for awhile in the saloon, retired for the 
night. 

Clementine did not see him again until the next 
day about noon when she found him on the upper 
deck in the sunshine. His face brightened when 
he saw her coming. 
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‘* Ah,’’ he cried, ‘‘ I’ ve been hoping you would 
pop up. Been looking out for you. When did 
you breakfast ?”’ 

‘“Very early. First possible opportunity. I 
find if I rise early and take a little nourishment 
I am entirely free from mal de mer.”’ : 

‘*T was so late,’’ he said, ‘‘ I could get hardly 
anything. My man always wants me to break- 
fast in my stateroom, but I don’t like it. Have 
you any of your drawings on board ?”’ 

‘* Not where I can get at them, I am afraid ; 
but I have a pencil and some paper. T’ll sketch 
you, if you like. I was going to sketch some, 
you see,’’ she explained, as she slipped into a 
chair which the deck steward had placed next to 
the young Scotchman’s. 

Douglass lay with his -head resting on a cushion 
fastened to the back of his chair. He was look- 
ing out across the sunlit water. Above, the sky 
was a pure turquoise blue with billows of fluffy 
white at intervals. His profile was exquisitely 
delicate in outline, with a bold and manly curve 
about the nose, mouth, and chin, which belied 
the tender depth of gray-blue eyes that were 
dark-lashed in spite of the fact that his hair was 
inclined to an auburn tint. 

Clementine sketched interestedly. He was a 
a most pleasing subject, and when he had that 
contented look on his face he was quite irresist- 
ible. She had come to have a very motherly 


feeling for him in these three days at sea; people 
get wonderfully well-acquainted in a very short 
time on ship-board, and it was so with this 
couple of orphans. 


‘*So you are drawing Douglass, Miss Clinton ?”’ 
said Captain Black, cheerfully, as he drew near, 
smiling as usual, and stroking his sandy beard. 

A bit of a flirt was Captain Black, and his 
stories were sometimes enough to startle a blush 
from cover, but he was very good-hearted, and 
the passengers on the Hildegarde soon found it 
out. Miss Clinton certainly had discovered it. 
He had taken her under his kindly care on find- 
ing she was traveling alone, and had placed her 
next to his young countryman at table, and had 
in various ways manifested his kindly interest. 
So she glanced up brightly and smiled when he 
atldressed her. 

‘‘Yes, I am making a picture of Mr. Doug- 
lass.’ 

‘‘How do you like that, Mr. Douglass ?”’ in- 
quired the captain, his smile broadening, while 
the restless right hand still stroked the beard 
meditatively. Douglass smiled as he looked out 
tosea. Then he laughed, then he coughed, and his 
man ran tohim, muffled him up, and fanned him 
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alternately and gave him some medicine, and sug- 
gested that he go down in the cabin, pretty much 
allin one breath. But the young fellow shook 
his head and turned in the cushions of his chair 
till his auburn hair came very near the arm of 
the young artist, who had paused in her work 
and was anxiously watching proceedings. The 
captain, too, had taken on a serious look, but he 
still stroked his beard. After the coughing spell 
the invalid was so tired he closed his eyes. 

‘*Don’t draw any more,’’ he half whispered. 
** Just sit here near me, if you don’t mind.”’ 

“‘T shall be very glad to,’’ Clementine an- 
swered, softly. 

He smiled, but made no reply. After a while 
he said, ‘‘ Would you mind sitting closer, so I 
can put my face against your arm? Nobody 
will say anything—it is one advantage of— 
being 

‘*Do not talk,’’ she commanded ; ‘‘ you will 
bring on another coughing fit. I understand 

Captain Black helped her move her chair so 
close that the boy could put«his curly head 
against her arm; then he went away, but re- 
turned in a few moments with a book for Miss 
Clinton ; and then he left them—young Doug- 
lass evidently asleep, Miss Clinton evidently 
reading. 


It may have been propinquity—very likely 
proximity did have something todo with it, but, 
at all events, the reveries of the two young peo- 
ple ran in a parallel. Mr. Douglass of Scotland 
was thinking, as he lay exhausted, but with his 
brain working dreamily, that the arm of the 
American girl was a dear pillow, that the rock of 
the sea was like Heaven ; that it only needed a 
lullaby as she would sing it to send him off into 
dreams as peaceful as those of his childhood ; 
that after all he did not want to die; that he 
would go back to Colorado and try once again to 
get well ; that—that—oh, so many things ; but 
she was the centre of them all, this Clementine, 
with the brave, fearless manner, and the gentle 
solicitude for his health, and girlish confidences 
about the future ; with all her plans of how she 
would save and work, and as she wrote alittle she 
could do some sketches of Paris and _ illustrate 
them, and this would lend them additional 
market value; the publishers were not always 
just, but some of them were very, very kind— 
and so on through his waking dreams rattled the 
fragments of her conversations. 

And Clementine, as she sat with the book in 
her hand, glancing at its pages which were doubt- 
less very interesting, was thinking how sad it 


was that this handsome boy must die ; that even 
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his relatives would rejoice ; that he himself did 
not half care to | then her eye caught a line 
of the page before her ; she read on, fascinated ; 
then, in order that she might not have to move 
the arm on which his head rested, she laid the 
book down in her lap and managed to turn the 
page over 


ive : 


with one hand, and so she read on 
eagerly to the end of the chapter, to the end of 
the next ; and as she had begun in the middle of 
the book, she had quite finished it when he lifted 
his head from her arm and the one-thirty lunch 
bell was ringing 

‘‘T]l tell him after lunch,’’ she thought joy- 
fully. ‘‘Oh, ’'m sure that Egypt will cure him.”’ 

‘Stay up and have your lunch with me,”’ he 
pleaded, when Clementine started to answer the 
summons. Williams is going to bring mine 
up here, and he can bring yours, too. 
Miss Clinton, for 
hour at most 


Do stay, 
[ must go under cover in an 
[ don’t want to shuffle on board, 
you know.”’ 

‘*Oh, I should like to stay,’ she answered, 
and sat down again. 

Mrs. Davenport, the distinguished lady at the 
captain’s left, who had her daughter with her, 
remarked at lunch time that there was a rumor 
afloat to the effect that a titled personage was 
on board, and her eyes and her manner said, 
though her lips did not, ‘“‘As a parent, I am 
naturally interested.”’ 

The captain glanced up from his fish in sur- 
prise. 


‘Who is it he asked. 


“That is all I know,” replied Mrs. Davenport, 


in an anxious tone; ‘but we have settled quite 
to our satisfaction that it must be the gentleman 
at the doctor’s table—see, right through there !— 
the one with the strictly classic features and 
very dignified manner.”’ 

‘“ He discourteous person on 
board, if that is any proof,’’ piped up a little 
lady, Mrs. Simonds by name, who sat further 
down the table, ‘‘and he seems weighted with 
some favor not granted to ordinary mortals.’’ 

‘“My dear Mrs. Simonds,’’ remonstrated Mrs. 
Davenport, ‘‘I thought him charming! Fan 
dropped her rug and he picked it up with a 
beautiful smile Didn’t he, Fan ?’’ 

Yes, mamma.’’ 
* And 


we, Fan‘ 


the most 


1S 


we 
? 


pronounced him perfect! Didn’t 


‘* Yes, mamma.”’ 

Mrs. Simonds subsided temporarily after that. 
Then she began again : 

‘Do you know what title he has, Captain 
Black ?”’ 
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‘‘Tam sure I could not imagine,’’ said the 
kindly captain, stroking kis beard. 

‘*Do you think it might be earl, or duke, or 
lord, or sir, or Hush !’’ continued the dis- 
tinguished lady with a daughter, ‘‘ the dear man 
is looking this way! Oh, isn’t he heavenly 
classic as to features! A type of the purest aris- 
tocracy! Study him, Fan. Is he not a true 
type of grand manhood ?”’ 

** Yes, mamma.”’ 





Mrs. Simonds had once more subsided, but 
only temporarily. Anyone in her vicinity might 
be sure the state would not endure. 

‘*Do you know anything about that young 
consumptive up on deck, captain ?’’ she asked. 

“Oh, yes,’’ replied the captain, ‘‘T know him 
well. Arthur Douglass is his name. He has 
been out to Colorado for his health.’’ 

“He seems a nice boy,’’ said the distinguished 
lady, kindly. 

‘“Yes, and what a decided fancy he has taken 
to that young person who sits with him so 
much,’’ chimed in Mrs. Simonds. 

*‘Oh, yes,’’ said the captain; ‘‘ Miss Clin- 
ton.”’ 

‘Fan was inclined to play the sympathetic,”’ 
remarked Mrs. Davenport, ‘‘but I soon put a 
stop to that. He seems a nice boy, as I said, 
but one never knows who one is meeting aboard 
ship, and it is better not to let one’s heart run 
away with one’s head. And then’’—here she 
leaned nearer so Fan could not hear her—‘‘ you 
know how susceptible young ladies are, and on 
the sea, and a sick young man, and all, and I am 
trying my best to steer Fan clear of the prover- 
bial ‘ineligible first,’ if I can.”’ 

‘But he has a valet,’’ chirped up Mrs. Sim- 
onds ; ‘‘ he must have something.’’ 

“*Oh, a valet is nothing in these days,’’ re- 
turned Mrs. Davenport, wisely. ‘‘I heard him 
tell that young lady, myself, that his relatives 
were ready to weep when he ‘shuffled,’ by which 
term I presume he alluded to the act of dying. 
Probably his relatives are very kind and supply 
the valet along with the rest.”’ 

‘But you said you knew him very well,’’ said 
Mrs. Simonds. ‘‘ Js he dependent on his rela- 
tives, Captain Black?”’ 

‘*We are all dependent on our relatives for 
many things,’’ said the captain, gently. 

‘* A deserved reproof for her inquisitiveness,’’ 
as Mrs. Davenport said afterward when relating 
it to a friend; ‘‘as if it is not bad enough to be 
dependent on friends, without having it mi- 
nutely ascertained by prying persons like—like 
the party in question.”’ 
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Two more days glided past, making five alto- 
gether that the Hildegarde had been on her way 
across the sea." She was a slow little vessel, who 
only pretended to make the trip in ten days, and 
so happy were at least two of her passengers that 
they would willingly have prolonged it iridefi- 
nitely. The August days were warm and sun- 
shine prevailed ; the hours spent on deck were 
like dreams ; the gentle dip of the sea gave the 
boat a rock like a well-tended cradle. Twice a 
whale had sailed majestically by, spouting like a 
portable fountain. The sea and sky were like 
some ever-changing panorama spread as far as 
the eye could reach, and far, far beyond. * 

Douglass was beginning to be intensely inter- 
ested in life ; while, strangely enough, Clemen- 
tine, in spite of the ecstacy she felt in her poetic 
surroundings, which were enhanced by the con- 
stant friendly sympathy she gave and received 
in return from her new-found friend, felt strangely 
sad at times, knowing the voyage must end, and 
fearing they might, having parted, never meet 
again. Most of the time she was too busy and 
too happy to think of anything but the present, 
but the few moments she had to herself were 
fraught with an indefinite fear that plunged deep 
down into her heart and stirred its very depths. 


” 





‘* But he isdown on the passenger list as 

‘* My dear, he is traveling incognito—it is away 
they have. Now I must go up on deck. Tell the 
poor boy I am sorry he is ill, and that I will 
venture to speak to him. And, remember, you 
are not to fall in love with him!’ And the 
well-meaning lady went on her way—went up on 
deck. 

When Clementine returned from her state- 
room she found that Mr. Douglass had come 
down into the saloon. It was a lovely night, 
but Clementine had promised to read the magic 
book to the invalid, wherein the virtues of Egypt 
as a cure for consumption were incidentally ex- 
ploited, and found no difficulty in refusing the 
random invitations she had from equally ran- 
dom acquaintances to go up on deck. She sat 
down by him, and her eyes were scanning the 
pages before her ; but, as she read, her thoughts 
were wandering from the story. 

‘¢ How good she was to him !”’ said Douglass, 
interrupting ; ‘‘and she went out to Egypt with 
him, too. I wonder if Egypt is so immensely 
fine for consumptives ! Oh, I say, Miss Clinton, 
it is a shame, you know !’’ 

‘‘What is, please ?”’ 

‘‘That you are allowed to sit in here with a 
grumpy old invalid like me, and all the rest are 
upstairs in the moonlight! I am awfully self- 
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ish. Why, I say, what is it? 
erying !”’ 

** No, I am not.’’ 

‘““ But, Clementine, I see a tear !’’ 

The tone of voice he said it in, mockingly 
serious and playfully reprimanding in its nature, 
caused her to laugh. 

‘You are crying because you can’t go up on 
deck, I believe. And did you notice, I called 
you Clementine ?”’ 

**Yes,’’ she said. 

‘*Well, then, you should object or else retali- 
ate by——”’ 

ce By— 

‘* By calling me Arthur.” 

At this moment Mrs. Davenport appeared in 
the doorway, and spying the couple came over 
to them 

‘You should be up on deck, Miss Clinton,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I will stay awhile with Mr. Douglass, 
if you like.”’ 

‘*T have been telling her she ought to go up,”’ 
said Arthur, at the same time pylling Miss Clin- 
ton’s gown to get her to remain. ‘‘ At least,’’ as 


I believe you are 


he explained afterward, ‘‘till that old bore was 
gone !”’ 
About the little, open square, already flimsily 


described, and around which the railing ran, 
were built some cushioned benches, and here it 
was that young Douglass was lying with his rug 
thrown over him, while Clementine sat in her 
steamer-chair beside him. He could easily pull 
her gown without Mrs. Davenport detecting the 
act. At this moment @ young lady appeared in 
the doorway. 

‘‘Do you want me, darling?’ Mrs. Daven- 
port asked. 

‘* Yes, mamma.”’ 

‘‘Mamma’’ went flutteringly over to where 
her daughter and the stern-looking gentleman 
stood. 

In a few minutes she returned, smiling hap- 
pily. / 

‘** He is such a noble specimen of manhood!’ 
she said, ecstatically. 

‘Who?’ asked young Douglass. 

‘Why, the lord in disguise.’’ 

Douglass was generally very polite, but he 
laughed and then he coughed, and then he 
gasped for breath, and managed to articulate : 

‘Really, Mrs. Davenport, you must forgive 
me, I am a sacrilegious brute, and it is a shame 
when I am so near shuffling, but the tone of 
voice in which you said ‘the lord in disguise,’ 
was too much !”’ 

Mrs. Davenport was at first inclined to be 


47 
angry, but he looked so boyish and helpless 
lying, there with that deadly pallor in his face, 
heightened by the two glowing red spots on 
either cheek, that she smiled instead, and re- 
plied, graciously 

“You are bad boy, certainly, but never 
mind. And now, if Miss Clinton wants to go up 
on deck, I'll stay with you awhile.”’ 

Miss Clinton had arisen some minutes before, 
as there was no other chair within reach for the 
older lady, and who was now about to slip into 
it, when the young Seotchman’s valet came up 
and asked his master if he would like to retire ; 
and Douglass, feeling and 
“ren,” 

So Mrs. Davenport said good-night, and Miss 
Clinton remai: 


cross upset, said, 


ed behind her also to say good- 
night, and the boy took her offered hand in his 
and held it for a minute in his own white 
wasted ones, while he looked up eagerly into her 
Then he said, very deliberately, still 
looking at her with that gentle, penetrating 
glance, ‘‘ Good-night, dear Clementine !’’ 
And. she bent down to him involuntarily. 
seemed to trust and need her so! 


eves. 


He 
With another 
she would have blushed or reproved, or done 
whatever was eminently proper; but he, he 
seemed so different, and so having bent down to 
him, as he lay there with his burning eyes fixed 
on her, she kissed him, ‘‘ Good-night, Arthur,”’ 
she said, 

‘“Thank you! Sweet dreams, Clementine !”’ 

And when she went out of the cabin-door into 
the fresh night-air, that, silvered with the moon- 
light, swept upward from the sea—the rolling sea 
that locked its great green arms about them on 
every side—the tears came welling to her eyes 
and blinded her, she only heard the lapping of 
the waves against the boat side, and mingled 
with their wondrous music that gentle ‘‘ Thank 
you! Sweet dreams, Clementine !’’ 

Then Captain Black, seeing that she had come 
up, gave her several turns on deck, and then 
placed her in charge of the young ship-doctor, 
who quoted poetry as he stood in the reflection of 
the moon, a resplendent vision in blue and brass 
buttons. Then Mrs. Davenport, bent on doing 
her duty, brought up a rubicund-faced gentle- 
man from Chicago, and introduced him, and this 
ceremony being over, she straightway dropped 
her handkerchief ; the night breezes took it up 
and wafted it beyond the immediate reach of 
the politely inclined gentleman ; not to be out- 
done by the breezes when he came from Chicago, 
he smilingly chased the fluttering square of 
white down the deck, while its owner seized the 
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cultivated opportunity to remark, in a discreet 
tone: ‘‘ Eligible party —fifty thousand a year— 
unencumbered — best authority ’? And then, 
with a delightful bow and a few charming words 
indicating her gratitude at regaining her hand- 
kerchief, she passed joyfully on her way, to do 
more good in some other quarter. 

But while Clementine replied in lighter vein to 
the Chicago Eligible in a way that, combined 
with the night and the sea, set him nearly dis- 
tracted, and moved him to a swift determination 
that he would marry this girl off-hand, as she 
seemed the most attractive bargain in women he 
had struck, her mind and heart were dwell- 
ing on a pale face with large, dark, burning eyes, 
and wreathed in waving, auburn hair, the slight 
Scotch accent, the gentle, winning, confiding 
manner—and ah, he had only friends to rely on, 
and she had nothing, while this gentleman with 
the rubicund face and the pompous manner 
had so much, so much; but in her heart of 
hearts, as she paced the deck with the tremen- 
dously Eligible, she vowed a new allegiance to 
the lonely boy from Scotland. And the silver 
spray that rippled and rose on the surface of 
the deep green sea seemed to murmur, to 
whisper, to softly sing those words again and 
again and again: ‘‘ Thank you! Sweet dreams, 
Clementine !’’ 

It was noon of the next day—ah, magical 
days, of which but four remained! Soon they 
would be winding about the Giant’s Causeway, 
which, as the legend has it, the giants started to 
build across the sea to Scotland. A little while 
and they would hear the dear, soft-breasted gulls 
as they mewed about the shores of Ireland. In 
a day beyond that time, they would say adieu ! 
-—perhaps forever. 

Paris, art, pensions, and magazine illustrating 
had paled in the horizon of Clementine’s future. 
The old enthusiasm would return undoubtedly, 
but now, now she could only think of the day 
they would land in Glasgow, that second city of 
the United Kingdom, which she had once been 
so eager to see. Now she regretted every yard 
of emerald water they traversed. 

Her revery was terminated by hearing her 
name. She was at the extreme front of the 
ship—had come here to look down at the silver 
spray and think. But her name pronounced by 
the voice she knew so well could but please, 
though it interrupted the dearest day-dream that 
she had. 

She turned to greet him, and fancied she 
caught a glimpse of what Douglass had been 
before that dreadful malady had attacked him. 


He advanced to the side of the boat and looked 
down at her. 

‘*T feel so strong and well to-day,’’ he said. 
She was surprised to see how tall he was—what 
a sturdy, magnificent frame! Oh, if they were 
to marry ! if she could work for both till he was 
fully recovered, it would not then take long for 
him to make a home for her. But the instant 
need of Egypt was peremptory, and those heart- 
less relatives would never support a wife. It was 
madness to dream it, even! They would not 
even send him to that magic land of the Nile if 
he married. Oh, it was all so helpless ! 

At this moment Miss Davenport, on the arm 
of ‘‘ the lord in disguise,’’ passed them on a tour 
of the ship. Clementine sighed! If only 
Arthur had the income of the man from Chi- 
cago — that rubicund - faced, horrid old bore! 
But he had not. 

““Won’t you sit down? Don’t you want your 
chair?’ she asked, suddenly, fearing he might 
divine her thoughts. 

He shook his head. 

““T want to stand by you—I am so much 
stronger. Dear Clementine! I do not think I 
will shuffle for a long time.”’ 

Then they both laughed. After a few minutes 
he said : 

‘*Dear Clementine! I have something to tell 
you—TI love you !”’ 

“Thank you!’ she said, using his words of 
the night before. 

‘And I have something to ask you. Do you 
love me ?”’ 

There was a pause, and then she said, ‘‘ Oh, 
Arthur !’’ And he said, ‘‘ Thank you!’ Then 
they both laughed again. 

‘* Here, Williams,’’ he said, ‘‘ bring our chairs. 
I am getting tired,’’ he continued, wearily ; 
‘‘but oh, I am so much better !”’ 

‘* Tt is very cold there,’’ said the man ; ‘‘ won’t 
you please move along here in the sun ?”’ 

Douglass looked disappointed. 

‘*T have something to say to you, Clementine, 
and this is away from the people.”’ 

She looked upward, and then she replied : 

‘There are only a few people up on the storm- 
deck, and the sun is very warm up there. Shall 
we go?” 


“Oh, yes,’’ he answered. ‘It always takes 
you to set things right, Clementine.”’ 

She blushed with pleasure, and there was a 
good deal of pride in her glance as it rested on 
him. She felt quite responsible for the partial 
return of his strength and health. But what was 
he going to say ?—that he would get well and 
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work for her? To establish a home, and sur- 
round her with all she shguld have? She sank 
into the steamer-chair with a little sigh, and 
Williams, at a nod from his master, tucked the 
rug about her feet, and then retired to the steer- 
age, where he had found a young person agree- 
able to his company ; 
after it. 

‘*Clementine,’’ said Douglass, when they were 
alone, ‘‘ I have been wishing we might get mar- 
ried.”’ 

She looked so overly sad at this that the boy 
was frightened. 


in fact, quite hankering 


‘It is a beastly shame to ask you, under the 
cireumstances,’’ he continued, ‘* but I’m want- 
but I say, Clementine, you need 
not take me out of pity. If you'll bide awee Vl 
gang to Egypt by mysel’ and come back the 
heartiest of men for your dear sake.”’ 


ing you so; 


‘* Oh, it’s not that,’’ she said ; ‘‘I am sorry for 
your own sake, you are ill; but sick or well, I 
would——”’ 

‘* Would love me just the same! 
Clementine ! 


say ! 


Oh, say 
Was it that you were going 


it, 
to 


‘Tt was,”’ 

‘* Well, then, what is to prevent? We will get 
married on shipboard. Why, what is the mat- 
ter'?’’ 

‘What about your relatives ?”’ she ventured, 
timidly. 

‘*Oh, relatives be hanged !’’ he said, cheer- 
fully. 

‘But, then, what would you do?” she per- 
sisted. 

‘¢Give a grand féte in honor of the execution. 
They have been waiting now for some time to 
see me shuffle, but, as they say out your way, 
‘T’ll fool ’em ! 

‘* But will it be policy for you to do this—to— 
that—is—are you able to—to—yet——’”’ 

‘Why, what is the matter, Clementine? I 
never heard you stutter before !’’ 

‘‘ Well, it is hard to say it, but in plain Eng- 
lish, how can we live without the partial assist- 
ance of your relatives? Ihave so little, and you 
are not able to make any money yet. I know, 
Arthur, the right thing for me to do is to refuse 
to marry you. It would be better for both of 
us. Oh, if I only had someone with whom to 
advise !’ 

‘¢ Advise with me, dear !’’ he said, and then 
he sat up straighter in his chair. 

At this Black 
sight. 

‘‘Ship ahoy, children!’ he said; ‘‘are you 


moment Captain came into 
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plighted yet? Miss Clinton is bonnie enough to 
belong to Scotland, and we will drink her health 
in the genuine stuff when it is done.”’ 

‘*T am asking her now,’’ returned Douglass. 

‘*And luck be with you both, for I see it in 
the lassie’s eyes it is to be ‘ Yes.’ I say, just 
look at Mrs. Davenport’s daughter walking with 
the disguised lord. They make a fine couple. 
Well, never mind, Miss Clinton, we can’t all 
marry lords !’’ 

And the genial old sea-dog passed on stroking 
his sandy beard, while his shrewd 
were softened with a twinkle. 

‘*Clementine,’’? asked 
worried over the keep ?”’ 


gray eyes 


Douglass, ‘‘are you 
‘A great deal,’’ she conceded. 

“Well, if I tell you it is all right, will yeu 
trust me ?”’ 

For a minute she bowed her head, and when 
she spoke it was with those tender lines of Tenny- 
son she answered him : 

‘And o’er the hills and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
Beyond the night, across the day, 
Through all the world she followed him.’’ 


‘‘If it were not broad, buxom daylight,’’ he 
responded, ‘‘I would turn and kiss you where 
you stand, but as it is I would better not. 
afraid that titled gentleman 
might disapprove.”’ 

At this point the lunch-bell rang. 

‘*One thing more, Clementine,’’ he said, taking 
hold of her hand and looking up at her as she 
stood by the side of his chair, ‘‘ 


I am 


and his adored 


will you let me 
arrange to have the marriage ceremony per- 
formed on board, for then we can go straight 
home without stopping in Glasgow, unless you 
want very much to see the city ?”’ 

‘“Oh, no,’’ she said. ‘‘T want to see you and 
talk and get very well acquainted. 
wait.”’ 

Then they went down to lunch. 

“Is it plighted ?’ asked Captain Black, down 
half the length of the table. 

Clementine blushed, but Douglass looked up 
and said, ‘‘ Yes, I am to be congratulated.”’ 

‘‘Ah, Miss Clinton,’’ said Mrs. Davenport, 
But just think of Mr. Dun- 


Glasgow can 


‘my best wishes. 
can’s distress !’’ 

Mr. Duncan was the rubicund-faced gentleman 
from Chicago. 

‘* He seems to be eating heartily,’’ said Doug- 
lass, refusing to note the plainly discomfited 
looks the party in question was throwing at them 
from a neighboring table. 

‘*She evidently thinks you have done badly,”’ 
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said Arthur, a few minutes later, when those at 
the captain’s table, who felt well enough ac- 
quainted, had extended good wishes for a future 
which they did not attempt to conceal they 
thought extremely precarious under the circum- 
stances ; hasty judgment in love is always con- 
demned by people until they come to a similar 
crisis. 

After lunch Arthur and Clementine had a good 
that 
is, what their plans would be if only Arthur had 
one of those great, old ancestral places in thi 
land of the Thistle. 

‘There could paint, Clementine,’’ he 
said, enthusiastically. ‘‘ Would like to 
wander about old picture galleries, filled with 
portraits? And there are hundreds of 
with winding bridle-paths and carriage drives, 
and stables filled with 
dogs— Clementine, do you like dogs ? 


two hours on deck, discussing their plans 


you 


you 
acres, 


and 
Why, the 
kennels on some of those old places are filled 
with the blooded beasts ; and, Clementine, would 
you like one of those old places? J ne: er thought 
but n —oh ! if I 


neighing horses ; 


much of such things before ; 
were only well !”’ 

‘*There, there,’’ she said, ‘‘I have you, will 
have you always ; that is enough for me.”’ 
a grateful look out of th 
eyes of his, and then he went away, ‘‘*o t.. 


He gave her ‘ark 
the little missionary,’’ as he explained. 

Mrs. Simonds came over when he was gone 
and sat down by Miss Clinton, who was regarded 
with great interest by the entire cabin that had, 
for the most part, been told of her engagement. 

‘*So you are to marry the sick boy,”’ she said, 
in her piping voice, while her eyes wandered out 
over the sunlit sea. 

‘Tam going to marry Mr. Douglass, yes.’’ 

‘Pardon me, but do you not think it is a little 
under the circumstances. Oh, Cap- 
do 


you not think Miss Clinton is risking a great deal 


hazardous, 
tain Black ’’—as that gentleman drew near—‘‘ 


in marrying a complete stranger ?”’ 
heart thumped 
if she had known . 
years. Complete stranger, indeed ! 

‘*No,’’ said the captain, meditatively stroking 
his beard, while the kindly gray eves rested on 
the girl from Ohio ; 


It 


enur years and 


Clementine’s angrily. 


seemed 


‘¢T am willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of this match. In fact, I shall al- 
ways claim | made it.’’ 

‘¢ Thank you,”’ Clementine’s eves said; but 
she remained silent. 

‘“Mrs. Davenport is anxiously awaiting devel- 
continued the voluble little lady ; 
‘“Miss Fan cannot quite bring her incognito 


opments,”’ 
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nobleman to the point. He seems to need a 


great deal of play 


ing to land.”’ 
The genial look in the captain’s eyes turned to 
an unmistak twinkle. 
** How 


women 


is he said, ‘‘ that you American 
can spot a titled personage the mo- 


ment vou look at him ?’’ 


“On. ot k 
bridling percept at the compliment . ee 
he Ah, 


naturally recognize tl 
for he had returned to Clemen- 


now,’’ said Mrs. Simonds, 
ibly 
bearing of blood. 
Mr. Douglass 
tine. 

‘No, do 


as Mrs. Simo 


ct up, I beg of you,”’ he said, 
s motioned to relinquish his chair, 
which she had t 

“We wer 


American wo 


iken. 

ist speaking about the ability of 
to penetrate beneath any dis- 

guise, Douglass, and spot a titled personage,”’ 

said the capt: ‘‘ Mrs. Simonds says it is easy 

to distinguish the bearing of blood.”’ 

sg Vee" said | 


to be commended. 


louglass, ‘‘a bloody bearing is 
Have you established proof 

Mrs. Simonds?’’ 

I would take her 
er of this kind any day in the 

s his attitude when he stands at 


of his identity vet, 
‘Mrs. Davenport 


word 


has, and 
on a 
week. She Sa) 
the masthead, gazing out at sea, stamps him as 
first rank of noblemen.”’ 
nust take a look at 
‘me he is up there,’’ said Douglass. 
une, the littl 
us make it Saturday—the wedding-day, you 
know ; that 
Mrs. Simon 
‘You 


Clinton, and 4 


belonging in tl 

‘By Jove, | him next 
‘*Clemen- 
ll missionary says he will, so let 


is to-morrow.’’ 
ls was horror-struck. 
he 


u will give up studying art now, 


are married on board : oh, Miss 


I presume i 


‘* Miss Clinton will study art under my super- 


vision from Saturday on,’’ said Douglass, smil- 


ing. 

Then Mrs. Simonds took the captain’s prof- 
eft the twain to themselves. What 
Captain Black said to her, she hevertold, which 
was wonderful 
she treated Mrs. Davenport in a very patronizing 
at dinner that day, and asked if Fan 
marry the 


fered arm and 
inasmuch as she was a woman, but 


Inanner 
would incognito nobleman on land 
and 


little questiol ~ 


or on sea, 1umerous other nasty, irritating 

considering that the noble person 

in question was 
Meantime, 


wedding aboard shi 


ilmost hooked in, but not quite. 
that 
p, the contracting parties be- 
enthusiastic art student from 
Clinton, 


news there would be a 
ing the erstwhile 
Ohio, Miss C] 


beauty and 


mentine whose girlish 
vacity were generally acknowl- 


edged, and the voung Scotch laddie returning to 
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his home from Colorado, who had gradually re- 
vived in the warmth of her care and companion- 
ship as the air of that famous clime had never 
revived him, had fairly swept from bow to stern 
of the ship, and even the steerage passengers 
commented in quaint and characteristic vein on 
this marine romance. 

The birds aboard the Hildegarde sung joyfully 
the morning of the wedding. The good captain 
stroked his sandy beard, and his eyes were bril- 
liant with a more than ordinary twinkle. The 
little missionary with a mouth like a rabbit wore 
a grin that was so kindly, you forgot in its gleam 
that he had desecrated the first glorious Sunday 
at sea with that reiteration which he doubtless 
dreamed was a sermon, ‘‘ Lazarus has risen.”’ 

And that text, well chosen, but poorly ex- 
pounded, seemed on this joyous day to be fully 
accomplished ; for Lazarus might be typical of 
the universal good nature of everyone on board. 

As for the bride, she was a radiant vision in a 


white gown, and she wore a green sprig of vine 
in her hair which the good captain had pulled 
from one of the hanging baskets that alternated 
with the gilt bird cages about the open square. 


And all the children were good that morning, 
and not one hung over the railing, but stood 
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about like jolly little tars, waiting for the wed- 
ding. 

A gentleman from Mexico played a wedding 
march on the disabled organ in the room above. 
And Arthur Douglass, white and thin, but with 
a look of hopeful happiness in his dark eyes, and 
trying to hold the tall drooping figure straight on 
this, his marriage morn, came into the dining- 
hall. At the temporary altar stood the little 
missionary with a mouth like a rabbit, where he 
had stood to preach the Sunday before, while his 
fat, capable wife was in the same place where, 
on that occasion, she had sat looking patiently 
tolerant of his feeble performance. 

To-day she smiled tenderly as Arthur joined 
Clementine, who had come in on Captain Black’s 
arm, and the little missionary began the marriage 
ceremony. And as it progressed the color 
mounted to the bride’s brow, and the look on 
the face of each passenger present was one of in- 
creasing astonishment. 

And when finally the prayer was ended, and 
they stood there, side by side, man and wife, 
Captain Black led the bewildered guests in con- 
gratulating the bride : ‘‘ May you ever be happy 
and prosperous as the wife of Arthur, Lord 
Douglass of Scotland.”’ 


LOVED. 


By WINIFRED 


GRAHAM. 


I mer her in the country where the flowers 
Decked all our pathway ’neath the summer moon. 
There her sweet presence blessed the passing hours, 
Hallowed the morning—crowned the afternoon. 
Gently | whispered while I held her hand. 


Sweetly she answered. 


Did she understand? 


I met her in the brisk and busy town, 
Surrounded by adorers rich and suave. 
I gazed upon a sheen of satin gown, 


And saw her bright eyes dancing. Mine were grave. 
All life seemed smiling in this giddy land, 


Yet I was mournful. 


Did she understand ? 


I met her by the sad and sighing sea, 
We watched the sunset dying ’neath the blue. 
She whispered still her heart was all for me, 
And murmured of a love that’s ever true. 
While leaping waves reéchoed on the strand 


The vows she plighted. 


I met her in a dream. 


Did they understand? 


Long years had fled, 


Since fair and faithless she had strayed away. 
I thought she wandered with the holy dead, 
And listened to the words her lips would say. 


‘““Why did you trust me? 


Love—your life was good, 


Mine could not follow—yet you understood.” 





CANOEING DOWN THE RHINE. 
AN OUTING OF THREE AMERICAN ART STUDENTS. 
RECORDED BY ROCHEFORT CALHOUN 
IN TWO PARTS—II. 
FROM HEIDELBERG TO ROTTEI 
Berore starting our canoe trip on the Canal rivers, come up to this place. At this point, 


de Bourgogne, and from Basel to Heidelberg, an also, giant rafts, composed of smaller rafts 


brought down the tributary streams, are made 
up and float down with the current, or are towed 
and daintily embroidered on the stars and stripes to the seaport towns of Holland. Some of the 


were horse- towboats are 


American girl who was studying art in Paris pre- 
sented us with a mascot. This was a silk flag, 


shoes and monster af- 
other symbols 
of good luck. 
The display of 
this flag at the 
bow of La 


fairs, larger 
than any to be 
found on the 
Hudson, and 
the river is 
alive with 
scores of those 
powerful. 
puffing, saucy 
little tugs that 
make them- 
selves so con- 
spicuous in 
our own har- 
bors. The 
river traffic 
from Mann- 
heim to the 
sea is very 
great. Down 
the Rhine 
floats much of 
the produce of 
Germany to 


Madeli ne was 
received with 
cheers all 
through the 
voyage, in 
France as well 
as on German 
waters; and, 
as we had no 
misfortune, we 
must believe 
that its quali- 
ties as mascot 
were as_ ster- 
ling as was the 
patriotism of 
its fair maker. 

As we left 
Mannheim, 
after our visit the seaports, 
to Heidelberg, and against 
the current the 
same powerful 
tugscome back 
from Rotter- 
dam and other 
ports loaded 
with foreign 
gave us a rousing send-off, particularly when I goods and produce. There are not wanting 
placed on the bow that flag which represents a steam yachts of ¢ 


the German 
soldiers who 
had cared for 
our canoe dur- 
ing our excur- 
sion to the uni- 


. A GREETING FROM FELLOW AMERICANS ON 
versity town 


very size and excursion steam- 
home and a newer and a freer country to so ers loaded with country folk out for an outing, 
many of their gallant citizens. indicating that the German, with all his industry, 

Below Mannheim the number of craft of all understands at home as abroad how to get pleas- 
kinds increases greatly. Passenger boats as large, ure out of | La Madeleine seemed like the 


swift and graceful as any to be found on our merest mite, as she wound her way through this 














- it a decidedly sanctified air, vet truth 
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melange of larger boats, though she received 
many salutes from her big sisters. 

About noon the day after leaving Mannheim, 
we reached Worms. Whenever an opportunity 
afforded we varied our camp fare by eating at 
some restaurant or gasthaus. We found an ex- 
cellent place of the latter character at Worms, 
overlooking the river. At these places one can 
get as good a meal for a mark each, or about 


twenty-five cents, as is served to travelers for five 


times that amount at more pretentious houses. 
Before reaching a town—indeed, before start- 
ing on our journey—we very wisely posted our- 


selves as to what was best to be seen during our 


necessarily short stay in any of these places. 


The museums of Paris had rather spoiled us for 


a proper appreciation of many of the German 
museums, but the collection of Roman relics and 
antiquities at Worms is unusually fine. A splen- 
did cathedral also well repaid our visit, 
as did the heroic bronze statues of 
Luther and other early reformers. We 
did not forget that it was at Worms that 
Luther made his famous defense, end- 
ing with the memorable words : ‘* Here 
I stand. I cannot act otherwise. God 
help me. Amen.” 

Worms occupies an important place 
in religious history, and still has about 


compels me to say that though we were 
often forced to leave our canoe and 
outfit in the care of strangers, Worms 
was the only place at which we had 
anything stolen. On returning to the 
canoe, after taking in the sights, we 
found that some student pipes we had 
bought at Heidelberg, together with a 
few other articles of no great value, save 
as souvenirs, were missing. On the 
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whole, however, our 
experience speaks well 
for German honesty. 

At Worms we were 
each shaved, and had 
our hair cut for the first 
time since leaving 
Paris. The charge was thirty pfennigs 
(about six cents) each, and we were 
sorry we could not lay in a large stock 
at the same price. I may add in this 
connection that, in a moment of rash 
confidence on the part of my compan- 
ions, I was appointed book-keeper and 
cashier of the expedition ; but as the 
books showed when we came to audit 
the accounts that I had spent considerably more 
money than the combined cash the crew had put 
in, everyone was satisfied. 

The morning after leaving Worms we stopped 
for two hours at Oppenheim, a curious little vil- 
lage built in the shelter of an old Roman wall. 
On the high hill above the town is the fine old 
ruined Castle of Landskron. We sketched it 
from the river, and then climbed up and made 
another memorandum looking down at La Made- 
leine. Before we could get back to the canoe, 
the rain poured down in torrents, but we did not 
mind that, for getting wet had long since ceased 
to be a novelty. ¥ 
We pulled up 
at a fisher- 
man’s hut and 
claimed his 
hospitality till 
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the storm passed over. This the man gave with 
genuine German warmth and good nature. When 
we told were Americans and ex- 
plained our cruise, he insisted that we should 
lunch with him, to which we gladly consented. 
We 


however, from our boat and had a hearty meal 


him that we 


brought groceries and some other supplies, 


sitting about the huge fireplace. 

It cleared off early in the afternoon when we 
drifted to Mayence, another cathedral 
town. I was struck with the fact that cathedrals 
seemed to be the principal production of these 


down 


towns along the Rhine, and each town thinks ‘ts 
own particular cathedral is by all odds the best 
and the oldest. 


At Mavence we were honored with one of our 


largest audiences, for, as if in anticipation of our 


arrival, a crowd of several hundred people was 
A great 
a roar of laughter 
went up when, in our blissful 
tried to 
shore by going through a girl’s 
school. A 
of shocked matronly women 
rushed out in time to prevent 


gathered on the wharf. 
shout and 


ignorance, we reach 


swimming number 


our blunder having serious con- 
sequences. 

When the crowd learned our 
nationality they showed a dis- 
position to follow us about 
town, and the expression on 
their faces indicated that they 
expected us every moment to 
perform some barbarous feat. 
There good reason for 
this. I found that a great deal 
of the so-called ‘* American lit- 
erature,’ 
the news-stanc's throughout Ger- 
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cans they had s 
in fashionabl 
ments and w 
presse them 
doubt expect 
soon call for t 
We left May 
noon and a f 
island covered 
about ten m 
where the mo 
the river. Aft 
that the 


chiteau occup 


( red 


we might b 
continue our 
morning two « 
but instead of 


xplorations. 


ATCHING A RAFT NEAR THE 


FRONTIER, 


DUTCH 


is of the ‘ Dare - devil 
‘*Cut-throat Jim’”’ 
and these good Germans 


k’’ and 
ler. 
exceedingly credulous about 
ngs American. All the Ameri- 
en heretofore had been dressed 


ire. Seeing us in outing gar- 


L manner which must have im- 


being wildly Western, they no 
s to do something which would 
nterference of the police. 

about the middle of the after- 
ours afterward reached a long 
This was 
above Bingen and at a point 


th fine pine trees. 


tains begin to crowd down upon 


had made camp, we discov- 
ind was inhabited, a fine old 


its lower end. Fearing that 


varded as intruders, we did not 


Early the following 


gardeners put in an appearance, 
udely demanding the reason for 
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which most of us have 
tortured in our early 
clocution lessons, has 
done quite as much 
to give fame and pop- 
ularity to this charm- 
ing village as the glo- 
rious river and the 
encircling mountains 
with their crests of 
ruins. Bingen may 
be said to be the head- 
qua rters for Rhine 
tourists, and no matter 
what reason the soldier 
dying in Algiers may 
have had for consider- 
‘ing it a dear place, we 
found it to be so in 


DIE KATZ—ROCK OF LORELEY IN THE BACKGROUND, 


our presence, as would have been done in England 
or in our country, they treated us with the ut- 
most courtesy. Cal took it for granted that the 
occupant of the chdteaw could be no less a person 
than a duke, and humorously questioned the 
gardeners about their master, whom he spoke of 
by that title. The old men took the joke in the 
proper spirit and very kindly invited us to break- 
fast, but as we were eager to go on to Bingen 
early that morning we could not accept their 
hospitality, 

We found a stiff gale blowing against the cur- 
rent, making our progress difficult. Before leav- 
ing we had fitted La Madeleine with canvas 
covers, which were reefed down close to the gun- 
wale of the canoe, but which 
could be unfastened and drawn 
over our laps in the event of 
a storm. We found this pro- 
tection of great use in shooting 
the rapids and in passing un- 
der the many pontoon bridges 
between Basel and Strasburg ; 
but here it was ineffective, for 
the waves broke over the for- 
ward deck, filled the depres- 
sions in the covers, and soon 
began to splash into the canoe. 
It was a bright, bracing morn- 
ing, however, and we cared but 
little for the wetting and for 
ihe six inches of water that 
flooded the canoe by the time 
we reached ‘‘dear Bingen on 
the Rhine.’’ 


The celebrated poem, 


the most literal signi- 
fication of the adjective. Here we found pro- 
visions and everything else we purchased much 
dearer than at points above, and these high 
prices continued all the way down the river. 
The tourists have added greatly to the expense 
of Rhine travel, unless it be to canoeists : and 
of these latter, curiously enough, there are but 
few. Although to my mind there is no river in 
the world better suited to a canoe voyage than 
the Rhine, from first to last we saw but one 
other canoe on the whole river, and that was 
being managed by a solitary Belgian about fifty 
miles below Bingen. 
At this famous village the Rhine enters a 
mighty gorge, or cafion, as it would be called 
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out West. From here on for 
a hundred miles it looks as if 
the current had literally torn 
its way through the mount- 
uins. Here, there and every- 
where glimpses of ruined cas- 
tles, once the abodes of robber 
knights and the homes of rev- 
elry and lawlessness, crown 
the crags and suggest the 
times when might made right. 
On either side narrow emerald 
valleys break through: the 
mountains and come down to 
the river, the vineyards along 
their sides clambering up to 
their gray heights. Now and 

then we shot past a pictur- 

esque village that looked as if it had undergone 
no change since the days when the castles above 
them were inhabited. Curiously enough the long 
green islands were more abundant in this con- 
fined part of the river than in any other stretch 
of its whole length. These islands mellowed the 
scene and softened the rude grandeur of the 
towering cliffs and rugged hills on either hand. 
While passing through this charming stretch we 


recalled the enthusiastic descriptions of previous 
visitors and the stories in the guide-books which 


we had learned to discount, but we now felt 


that their most extravagant praise was not ex- 
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aggeration when applied to 
this place, and we realized that 
language has its limitations, 
particularly in the direction of 
physical description. 

Until recently a promontory 
of rocks shot into the Rhine 
abreast of Bingen, rendering 
navigation difficult for all boats 
and impossible for some, but 
within the last few years this 
obstruction has been removed, 
allowing the largest boats to 
pass up without danger. 

Another delightful island 
afforded us an ideal camping- 
place a few miles below Bin- 
gen. This charming spot was 
strongly impressed on our memories, 
much by the grandeur of its setting 
the fact that for the first time since leaving 
jasel the mosquitoes had entirely left us. As 
they had been growing worse and worse at every 
mile of the trip, we imagined they would keep 
on increasing. until we reached the lowlands 
of Holland —if they left anything of us by 
that time—but, to our inexpressible joy, they 
either had no appreciation of the grandeur of the 
Rhine at this point or did not find the cool 
shadowy depths to their liking. On the hillside 
across from this camp was the castle of Sooneck, 


not so 


as from 
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with its legends of out- 
law barons and chivalric 
knights that read like 
fairy stories, and no 
doubt are such. Over 
this hill rose the moon, 
against which Sooneck 
stood out like a giant, 
sombre silhouette. The 
silvery flood banished 
the shadows from the 
gorges and turned the current into a shimmer- 
ing expanse of indescribable beauty. 

Just as we were pushing off the next morning, 
we saw a large raft towed by a powerful tug com- 
ing from the direction of Bingen. As it drew 
nearer the men hailed us, and motioned for us 
to come aboard. This we did, and aided by a 
score of stalwart raftsmen, we pulled up the 
canoe. Many of these lumbermen are from the 
Dutch seaport towns. They are giants in strength 
and roughly clad, but the best-hearted, kindliest 
fellows in the world. Scattered over this great 
aft were a dozen or more huts which gave it the 
appearance of a floating village. In the midst 
of these huts was a pyramid of beer-kegs, and we 
were soon shown that they were not empty. 

The beer seemed to have no more effect on 
them than if it were water, for the men who evi- 
dently drank the most appeared to walk the 
steadiest on the slippery logs. We had been in 
Munich, the least of whose wonders is not the 
athskellers, where even women drink unlimited 
quantities of beer, and we had seen Germans at 
other points show their capacity in this way ; but 
the most inordinate drinker of the lot was a baby 
compared with the most temperate of these rafts- 
men. 

It was a great luxury to feel that we were going 
down the river while we stretched our legs and 
strolled over the raft. Two of the huts were 
fixed as sleeping apartments for the men, for 
these rafts always tie up for the night ; a third 
was the private apartment of the boss, or cap- 
tain; another was occupied by the commissary 
department, and the odors coming from the 
largest and most interesting told the location 
of the kitchen. 

While on the raft we drifted past the famous 
rock of Loreley. The interesting lady who gave 
her name to this promontory has been a source 
of inspiration to German painters, dramatists and 
poets from time immemorial. Like her proto- 
types along the Mediterranean, she is represented 
as having a very melodious voice and a great 
fondness for combing her back hair whenever 





an attractive boatsman 
came into view. Ac- 
cording to these legends, 
Loreley lured many a 
gallant knight to ruin, 
as have many other 
nymphs less blessed 
with black hair and soft 
voices. 

At noon we left the 
friendly raftsmen and 
went ashore at St. Goar. Many of the guide-books 
and all the people of St. Goar firmly declare that 
this is the quaintest and most picturesque village 
on the Rhine. I can well imagine it was so before 
its individuality was destroyed by the large mod- 
ern hotels which have been erected at this point. 
The place literally swarms with tourists of every 
nationality, and that there were many Americans 
among them was shown by the fact that when 
La Madeleine came into view, with the Stars and 
Stripes floating from the bow, manly voices 
cheered us from the fine river promenade, and 
snowy handkerchiefs were waved in salutation— 
a greeting to the national emblem, we felt, rather 
than to our distinguished selves. 

But no matter how much modern innovation 
may have detracted from the beauty of St. Goar, 
the hand of the vandal has not yet defaced the 
magnificent ruin of the castle of Rheinfels, which 
clings to the mountain crag above the hamlet. 

We climbed to the ruins, and, having satisfied 
ourselves that we could not add to their pictur- 
esqueness, were about to return, when our atten- 
tion was attracted by shouts of laughter coming 
ghost-like from under our feet. An investigation 
followed, and we discovered a practical wine vault 
down in the castle’s depths. Here were a dozen 
or more men filling bottles from huge casks, and 
taking care to sample the sparkling fluid fre- 
quently during the operation; this, no doubt, 
accounted for their jollity. A sly tip placed us on 
equal terms with them. The hills in this vicinity 
are famous for their fragrant white wines. The 
Cap’n made some comparison between these and 
the red wines of France, but a patriotic German 
wiped his beard on his shirt-sleeve and called 
out : 

‘*Let the Frenchman boast of his vin rouge, 
but it cannot compare with the white wine of the 
Rhine, and no wine on the Rhine can compare 
with that of Rheinfels.’? And he confirmed this 
opinion with another drink. 

As I have before said, the many islands in the 
Rhine afford ideal camping-places, and between 
Rheinfels and Coblentz they are particularly nu- 
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merous. We had not forgotten that the next 
day was the 4th of July, and beyond our mascot 
flag floating from the bow of La Madeleine, we 
did not expect to see any other sign of celebrat- 
ing the great holiday. Great, then, was our sur- 
prise and delight at meeting a big excursion 
steamer pufling up the river, with the Stars and 
Stripes floating from her masthead. Small 
though La Madeleine was, most of these passen- 
ger steamers, little and big, returned our salute 
with a clanging of bells and a tooting of whistles. 
The reception given us by this particular steamer 
was, however, the most enthusiastic we had yet 
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received, and indicated that among the people 
on deck there were many Americans. They gave 
us a cheer, and after they had passed and the 
canoe was tossing about like a cork on the waves 
thrown up by the steamer, the passengers con- 
tinued to wave their hats and handkerchiefs to 
us, and we heard coming back over the water 
the air of ‘‘ My Country, ’tis of Thee.”’ 

At noon we hauled up on a strip of shore and 
began to cook dinner on the slope of a hill, with 
a spring near by. On the heights across from 
our camp were two ruined castles known as ‘‘ Die 
Zwei Bruders.’’ The most conspicuous feature of 
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these castles is a huge wall, now in a state of 
ruin, which formerly separated them. Every 
castle on the Rhine has its wealth of legends, 
and, if we are t 
able stories, th: 


» believe these more or less reli- 
two brothers who formerly oecu- 
pied these two castles fell madly in love at the 
same time with one and the same friiulein. Of 
1e brothers was successful in his 
suit, whereupon the other declared undying 
hatred for and perpetual war against him. It 
was the understanding that so long as each kept 
on his own side of the fence, neither he nor his 
retainers should be molested ; but if either party 


course, one of tl 


AT WORMS. 


was found intruding on the territory of the other, 
then the tocsin sounded and the fighting began. 

While we were making sketches of these ruins 
after dinner, a most picturesque figure came to 
view. His dress bespoke him a peasant, and the 
huge sledge-hammer, thrown over his shoulder, a 
‘quarryman. But 
cated a man of humble origin, the erect athletic 
figure—he was over six feet in height—the easy, 
graceful carriage, but, above all, the strong intel- 
lectual face and fine gray eyes told a man with 
whom nature had been more kindly than had 
fortune. 


while these accessories indi- 
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Halting when he had ar- 
rived before us, and rest- 
ing easily on the handle of 
his sledge, the stranger 
greeted us with that manly 
affability which distin- 
guishes the German toiler. 
We shared our tobacco with 
our visitor, and after his 
pipe was lit, he gave us 
a long and far more poetic 
version of the legend of the 
two brothers than had our guide-book. I regret 
that I have not the space to give his story, but 
even if I had I feel very certain I could present 
no idea of the strong, animated features, the 
deep musical voice and the dramatic fervor 
with which this remarkable man gave us his 
version of the legend. After a delightful half- 
hour’s talk, nearly altogether on his side, the 
stranger left us... As we watched the tall figure 
striding away, Cal, whose face showed how in- 
tensely interested he had been, exclaimed : 

‘* By Jove, if that man had been trained, he 
would have made one of the handsomest and 
most powerful actors the world has ever seen !”’ 

About four o’clock that afternoon we turned 
a bend in the river and saw looming up before 
us and to the right, the titanic ruin of the 
castle of Ehrenbreitenstein, directly across from 
the city of Coblentz, which marks the entrance 
of the blue Moselle into the Rhine. We found 
a good camping-place on the left bank of the 
river, and, as 


CASTLE OF SOONECK. 


was customary whenever we 
stopped near a town—unless we were on an 
island—we found ourselves surrounded by a 
throng of curious but good-natured visitors. 
The churches, streets, parks and ruins were 
all matters of profound interest to the cvew of 


La Madeleine; but the object we were most anx- 


ious to find in Coblentz was a shoemaker’s shop. 

The next day we visited the gray old Roman 
town of Andernach, with its crumbling walls and 
once imposing gateways. 


While we were sketch- 
ing here, a crowd of tow-haired children, as is 
usually the case, gathered about us. Cal took 
one of the prettiest little ones in his arms, and 
after kissing her in his good-natured, bearish 
way he offered the child some pfennigs to buy 
sweets. 
said, while the blue eyes showed she wanted the 
money: ‘‘Ach, lieber Herr, ich durft nicht.”’ 
Not only here but on many other occasions, and, 
unlike children of the same class in our own 
land, we found that these little ones were taught 
not to take money from strangers. 


DOWN THE 


She shook her dainty little head and- 


RHINE. 


On the cliffs, above the island on which we 
camped the next night, hung the ivy-covered 
ruins of Hammerstein, but I shall resist the 
strong temptation to describe and give its his- 
tory. Taking advantage of a clear sky and a 
glorious sunset, the Cap’n and I, leaving Cal to 
prepare dinner, climbed the neighboring hills for 
the sake of the view. On our return we found 
the cook talking with a woman who, despite her 
evident age, appeared to be very strong and 
hearty, for she balanced with the greatest ease 
on her gray head a large bundle of fagots. She 
told us she was the light-keeper. At the 
lower end of the island, on which we were en- 
camped, there was a dangerous reef of rock, and 
from time immemorial it had been the custom to 
keep a signal light burning at this point during 
the night. This woman was seventy-six years of 
age, and for fifty-seven years of that time she 
had tended the light for a small annual pittance 
allowed her by the government. Indeed, to start 
the signal every night had become the sole object 
of the old woman’s existence; it was in truth 
the light of her life, and she could think of noth- 
ing else. We tried to change the subject and to 
learn more about her than the story of this mo- 
notonous duty, but she could not be swerved 
from it. A few words, and invariably she would 
come back to it, repeating with a voice of evident 
pleasure and the comforting expression of a duty 
well performed : ‘‘ Every night have I lit it. Not 
once have I missed during all these long years.’ 

About mid-afternoon the following day we 
reached the world-famed watering-place of Ro- 
landsek, so named from the old ruined tower on 
the hill above it. On a giant cliff opposite 
Rolandsek are the ruins of Drachenfels, cele- 
brated in song and story as the place where the 
brave knight Roland slew the dragon. From 
these ruins is to be had one of the most magnif- 
icent panoramas of forest-covered hills and vol- 
eanic peaks, of sloping vineyards and crystal 
streams, with the queenly, silvery Rhine winding 
placidly on in the midst. 

It was the Cap’n, from his place in the stern, 
who, in his excess of enthusiasm, sang out the 
lines from ‘‘Childe Harold”’: 


‘The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
3etween the banks which bear the vine; 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strew’d a scene which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me.” 
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Our constant exposure to the midsummer sun 
had burned us all beyond the hope of cosmetics. 
Because of my greater susceptibility to the sun, 
and the fact that I am naturally swarthy, my 
face and neck and the exposed part of my arms 
When we told the 
curious people that we were Americans, they 
would pass over my companions without much 
notice, and, pointing to me, whisper: ‘‘ Er ist 
ein aborigine.’’ The climax was reached at Ro- 
landsek, where a plain-spoken woman, after 
having asked Cal about my nationality and the 
color of my parents, said with great emphasis : 
‘Well, his mother may have been white, but if 
so his father was a very black man.”’ 


were as dark as an Indian’s. 


My red sash added to my foreign appearance, 
and much of the time my comrades saw fit to 
pass me off as an Italian count in disguise. 

After visiting Bonn, the birthplace of Beeth- 
oven, it was our good fortune to come upon an- 
other giant raft being towed by a giant tugboat 
to the sea. I shall never let pass an opportunity 
of expressing my sincere admiration for the 
warm-hearted courtesy and genuine hospitality 
of these Rhine raftsmen. As soon as we came in 
sight these men invited us on board and helped 

This done, one of them 
pyramid of kegs in the 
centre, and a bung was started and a spike forced 
in for our delectation. 


us to pull up our canoe. 
went to the inevitable 


By this timé the mountains and hills of the 
Rhine were sinking behind us to the east, and 
the 
tile 
the distance, told us we were approaching the 
sea and the rich lowlands of old Holland. 

Two hours after reaching the raft we 
straight ahead, and apparently blocking up the 


river, flowing through an emerald and fer- 
plain, with here and there a windmill in 


saw 
course of the river, the mass of steeples that 
marks the location of Cologne. But 
in the sky above the others, as Teneriff towers 
above the sea, and majestically dominating the 
landscape, rose the two superb spires of the 
cathedral. 

The raft floated on into the city, but we entered 
our canoe and made for the shore, fearing that a 
closer inspection would dispel the glorious illu- 


towering 


sion and prove that this magic city was only a 
mirage. But when the last rays of the 
sun were bathing with gold the steeples, 
stood in the Domplatz and gazed up in bewilder- 
ment at that marvelous church, we felt that if 
there had been naught else on the Rhine to see 
but this, we should have been well repaid for the 
many drenchings we had had and the many days 
spent in reaching it. 


setting 
and we 
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If we had been in America, and, in defiance 
of the warnings ‘‘ Keep off the grass,’’ had at- 
tempted to make camp in a public park, the po- 
liceman would hav At Cologne, 
re permitted to pitch our tent in 
a convenient littl 


‘run us in.” 
however, we we 
park on the river’s bank, op- 
posite the cathedral. Not only did the police- 
men see us, but a crowd greater than had hereto- 
fore welcomed us to any place, gathered about 
our quarters. 

This was the Cap’n’s night to get supper, and 
while he was cooking, Cal and I took a walk 
into the city. On our return we found the Cap’n 
sitting ala Tr with his pipe in his mouth 
ring disconsolately into space, 
ring crowd about him spoke in 
looked as if they were ready to 
take to fiight the moment he did something extra- 
ordinary, which they were very sure he would 
do. Cal and I burst into a roar of laughter, in 
which the Cap’n did not join. 
pitiating him, and, 
read in the spe 


and his eyes st 
while the wonde 
whispers and 


sy way of pro- 
perhaps, because they had 


imens of American literature be- 
fore referred to, that the Yankees were very fond 
of whisky, they had brought him a bottle of 

he now pointed and sadly asked 
us to help ourselves. 


cognac, to which 
These good people, no 
that the cognac would prove an 
open sesame, and 
though we did 
them all we ki 
deal more. It 


doubt, believed 
appreciating their purpose 
t drink their liquor, we told 
w about ourselves, and a great 
was not until after we had eaten 
supper, slung our hammocks and gone to bed 
that the crowd began to disperse. And no doubt, 
his way home, he felt he had had 
a pleasant evening's entertainment, if not a wildly 
watching the Yankees. 


as each made 


exciting time, 
There were 
trip than the tw 


mgre profitable days on ow 
» spent at Cologne. Fresh from 
the schools and galleries of Paris though we were, 
we could not admire the fine art collections 
of this city, and if it 
were not 


for the over- 


powering majesty of its 
cathedral, the 


specimen of 


rrancdest 
Gothie 
architecture in the 
world, many other 
churehes in city 
manded 


struck 


would have cor 
admiration. It 
us as odd that w 
trance to the cat} 
free, a fee is cl 


hile en- 


most of the less preten 


tious places of worship. BASIN IN DUSSELDORF. 
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The morning after leaving Cologne we saluted 
a fine steam pleasure yacht which was passing. 
The vessel slackened up, and the owner asked 
us on board and invited us to share his hospital- 
ity. He told us he knew we were Americans 
from the flag, and leading us into the cabin, we 
drank prosperity to Germany and to the great 
Republic beyond the sea. We remained with our 
kindly host for several hours, when the city of 
Dusseldorf coming into view, we entered our 
canoe and made for the shore. 

It is surprising to Americans to see the great 
love the inhabitants of these towns have for their 
art galleries. If we had not known beforehand 
the people of Dusseldorf were sure to remind us 
that it was once famous for its museums and art 
galleries, but that these had been moved to Mu- 
nich and Berlin because of the risk to which they 
would be exposed in a frontier town. I would 
add in this connection that the fine park of Dus- 
seldorf is unsurpassed in its way by any on the 
continent. 

We met here an old veteran of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war who appeared to be much interested in 
America. He gave us a long description of his 
campaigning, but he seemed to have no realiza- 
tion of the fact that he had taken part in one of 
the greatest struggles of modern times. The one 
thing that seemed to have impressed him since 
the event, and on which all his narrative hinged, 
was the fact that he had marched all the way 
from Dusseldorf to Paris and back again. 

After leaving Dusseldorf, the level country, the 
scarcity of trees and the increasing width of the 
river, to which may be added the high winds 
blowing from the westward, all told us we were 
nearing Holland and the sea. The landscape, 
however, was not devoid of interest. The whole 
level expanse, far as the eye could see, appeared 
to be under cultivation. Here and there among 
clumps of orchard, cosy farm houses could be 
seen, while on the green meadows that came 
down to the river-banks were countless herds of 
the fat, sleek cattle for which this country is fa- 
mous. The islands were now behind us, and we 
realized that we could find no more such pleasant 
camping-places as we had passed. 

The day after leaving Dusseldorf the rain 
poured down in torrents and the banks afforded 
no promising place for the night. While we were 
looking about, feeling reasonably sure that we 
must remain out in the storm until daylight, we 
discovered, half on the shore, a big, flat-bottomed 
ferryboat, such as we had frequently seen on the 
upper Rhine. Between two mast-like poles we 


rigged our tent, and succeeded in making fast our 


hammocks to the wire guy ropes. Contrary to 
our expectations, we succeeded in cooking a warm 
supper and in sleeping dry, though the rain con- 
tinued all night. 

The owner of the boat put in an appearance 
the following morning, and took good-naturedly 
the use to which we had put his property. On 
learning we were artists, he was much pleased, 
and, disappearing in the direction of a cottage 
near by, he soon returned with his stout wife and 
a swarm of shouting children and asked us to try 
our skill on them. He was delighted with the 
sketches, and we left him, two days afterward, 
under the impression that we were artists of no 
ordinary ability. 

Instead of going down, the storm had in- 
creased, and the river, now very wide, was roll- 
ing in whitecaps. While we were debating 
whether we should go back—for to go on, save 
with the greatest risk, was impossible—there 
came into view one of those great rafts which had 
befriended us on former occasions. It was on 
the other side of the river and about half a mile 
above. To go directly across would bring us 
parallel with the increasing waves, and this the 
already filling canoe could not stand. We headed 
at a slight angle, which gave us more advantage, 
and, throwing all our strength into our paddles, 
and shouting to attract attention, we made for 
the raft. So great was the danger that we threw 
off our heavier clothing and shoes, prepared to 
swim for it if need be, while the men on the raft 
stood ready to throw us ropes. The canoe was 
half full of water when, by a great effort, we suc- 
ceeded in shooting into the calmer water in the 
lee of the raft. Everything in the canoe and 
every thread on our bodies was soaked. But 
strong hands were reached out to us in help and 
welcome, and we were soon on the raft, drying 
ourselves before the kitchen fire and talking to 
the men. 

It is unnecessary to describe our life with these 
men, with whom we remained for three days. I 
will say, however, that our ‘experience on this 
raft added greatly to the variety and pleasure of 
our trip. 

We were now in Holland and had reached a 
point at the entrance of the canal leading to 
Amsterdam, where the raft was to be broken 
up. The captain of the tow-tug, on learning 
that we were going to Rotterdam, about forty 
miles below, kindly offered to carry us there. 

We reached Rotterdam in safety, each feeling 
that the twenty-five days that had elapsed since 
leaving Basel were the most, pleasant and _profit- 
able of his life. 
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4 OLIN WHITE had a great 
reputation for what he was 
going to do. He began his 
literary career by writing 
a novel founded upon Ro- 
man history before Numa’s 
reign ; after which he cou- 
rageously completed a five- 
act tragedy in very blank verse. But the age of 
epics and tetralogies is no more. 

His first work that attracted any attention was 
a series of vers de société that he published in a 
ladies’ fashion paper, and afterward had brought 
out in a dainty white vellum volume, entitled 
‘*TIn The Swim,’’ with illustrations by bis friend, 
Clyde Turner. This book gave him quite a little 
vogue, and was the cause of Mrs. Perry-Winkle 
sending him a card for one of her Sunday 
nights. 

Mrs. Perry-Winkle (with the hyphen) was a 
lady who held a literary and an artistic salon. 
She wrote in albums, painted in water-color, had 
fathomed the mysteries of under-glaze, and even 
modeled a head that resembled the images in the 
On the 
Sunday night in question Colin White presented 
himself at the entrance of Mrs. Perry-Winkle’s 
residence, and was admitted by a pretty maid in 
a white cap. 


windows of the phrenological shops. 


A low murmur of many people 
talking at once came through the half-open door 
of the parlor, while Colin White removed his 
top-coat in the hall. Then he joined the other 
guests, whom he found gathered under the chan- 
delier about their hostess who was examining 
and discussing a book which he perceived was 
his own. 

As soon as Mrs. Perry-Winkle saw him, she 
assumed her best company. smile and rustled 
across the carpet to meet him, arrayed in an 
Indian-red garment, which gave her complexion 
the appearance of and yellow 
‘“Enfin !’ she exclaimed, gayly, ‘‘I am over- 
whelmed by the honor you do me. Your sweetly 
pretty poems have made me weep.” 

Colin White gazed back into her small shallow 
eyeg, and realized his own talent. Before he had 
time to reply he was taken in charge by his host- 
ess and introduced to a rusty old gentleman who 


green crape. 
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never looked through his glasses, but always over 
them ; next, to 
side-whiskers, wl] 


white-faced man, with coarse 

it appeared, was the manager 
ofa theatre, and whose shiny shirt bosom sparkled 
with diamonds ; 
over with jet pa 


then, to an actress, glittering all 
ssementerie, with artificial roses 
at her corsage and in her cheeks ; and to numer- 
ous other guests whom he could neither classify 
nor cared to remember. At length his hostess 
the middle of the room, and, to 
him his book and commanded 


of the poems to the expectant 


led him out into 
his dismay, gave 
him to read on 
company. 
Seeing no obvious means of escape at hand, he 
When he 
had finished his listeners applauded cordially. 
He retired to a corner in confusion, where he was 
pursued and captured by a sister-in-law of Mrs. 
Perry-Winkle, chiefly remarkable for her retreat- 
ing chin, the falsest 


opened the volume widly and began. 


set of false teeth ever made, 
and some gleaming warlike implements pinioned 
in her head. 

Mrs. Perry-Winkle’s sister-in-law peeped archly 
at the toe of a very décolleté slipper, and then out 
of the corners of her eyes at Colin White. 
here does something but me,”’ 
she giggled ; ‘‘ don’t laugh, now, when I tell you 
that I can’t play, 
write beautiful } 


‘* Everybody 


nor paint, nor act, nor even 
ems like you.”’ 

Colin White stated that it was most refreshing 
to meet at least one girl who had no other raison 
@étre than that of being charming. 

‘*Oh, you horrid, lovely, famous thing, you!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Do you think so? Seriously, 
though, how do I look ?—don’t laugh, but every- 
thing I’ve got or 

Colin White vw 
woman, with a 


was a Christmas present.”’ 

is trying to reply, when a tall 
large nose, who was draped in 
funeral black, arose and went to the piano. 

The audience puton an adoring look, while Colin 
White studied the plaster of Paris pears on the 
ceiling. 


She warbled, she trilled, she groaned, she 
showed the whites of her eyes and repeated 


again and again that she would kiss and make 
up, and that she sang because she loved to sing ; 


although it was a question, Colin White thought, 


whether the rest loved to have her. 
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The music ending with a crash, there came a 
burst of applause. Those who did not know 
what else to say said: ‘‘ Yes, yes, yes.” 

Mrs. Perry-Winkle’s sister-in-law observed that 
she had never listened to such phrasing or such 
a touch, and Colin White entirely agreed with 
her in this view. 

An clocutionist, who had been dying to recite 
all the evening, was on the point of doing so, 
when Colin White heard a low, sweet laugh just 
behind him. He turned and became conscious 
of two dark velvety eyes shining on him from 
under a fluffy, black bang. The eyes were so 
dark that they seemed to quite throw in shadow 
the rest of the face. Colin White recollected 
having been already presented to them, and that 
the name of their owner was Miss Scheffer, Miss 
Rosabella Scheffer. He, furthermore, made the 
discovery that Miss Scheffer had a pair of pro- 
voking red lips, and a tiny brown freckle on 
her neck; that her gown was of pale-green, 
trimmed with narrow lines of sable and orna- 
mented with silver. He scarcely noticed Mrs. 
Scheffer, to whom he had also been introduced, 
sitting at her daughter’s side. 

“You did not seem to approve of the night- 
ingale ?”’ Colin White ventured to remark. 

Miss Scheffer. ‘‘I 


‘*No,’’ answered shud- 


dered to think what she might warm up to, if 
she began again.”’ 


Rosabella had a way of talking in a comical 
little drawl that made her remarks sound dis- 
tinctly original. From the moment she opened 
those red lips, Colin White was a lost man. 

‘Will you not tell me, Miss Rosabella,’’ he 
asked, ‘‘ who that old man is with the glasses, 
with whom you were conversing awhile ago?’ 

“Why, certainly,’’ she replied; ‘She has a 
dictionary on his mind, and he takes it out on 
every unfortunate person he meets.”’ ' 

‘¢That reminds me of what Oliver Wendell 
Holmes says,’’ observed Colin White, ‘‘ ‘ Noth- 
ing is so commonplace as to wish to be remark- 
able !’’ 

‘¢ And nothing is so remarkable as to wish not 
to be,’’ she quickly answered. ‘‘ By-the-by,”’ 
she added, ‘‘I am going to be inquisitive. 
What is your method of working? Do you 
compose those lovely poems in your study or out 
of doors ?”’ 

‘*Mostly out doors,’’ he said, ‘‘and in the 
most absurd places. I wrote four stanzas to- 
night on the Brooklyn Bridge, ‘ out of my ’ ead,’ 
as the carpenter said when he made the bench.”’ 

‘“You should take the directions on the 
bridge for your motto,’’ she answered, with her 


’ 
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irresistible laugh. 
keep moving.’ ”’ 
Colin White thanked her and informed her, in 
return, that she ought to see the bridge by night. 
‘*The electric lights,’’ he said, ‘‘ make it look 
like a necklace of diamonds.’’ 
“You recall,’’ said Rosabella, ‘‘a quotation 
from Irving’s Goldsmith : 


““*Keep to the right, and 


‘ Monsieur Goldsmith 
is like the sea, which casts up its pearls and 
other beautiful things unconsciously.’ ”’ 

Rosabella’s principal fascination was that she 
knew instinctively how to smooth fur the right 
way. She spoke with such an air of sincerity 
that her words never failed to carry conviction. 

‘* There are those who tell the truth as if they 
were telling stories,’’ exclaimed Colin White, 
‘* but if you will forgive me, Miss Scheffer, I be- 
lieve you could tell a story as if you were telling 
the truth.”’ 

Here the maid offered Rosabella a salver cov- 
ered with cups of bouillon and a basket of stale 
sponge-cake. Rosabella handed a cup to Colin 
White and helped herself to one. 

** You would make a divine chocolate girl,’’ 
said Colin White, ‘for a philanthropical Lady 
Washington, just stepped out of a print.”’ 

‘Thank you,’’ replied Rosabella, ‘‘I never 
think of Lady Washington otherwise than _bear- 
ing unlimited refreshments to George.’’ 

Colin White smiled beatifically, and asked her 
if he had not noticed poems signed with her 
name in the magazines. 

““Oh, yes, I suppose so,’’ Rosabella said, with 
a funny little blue-stocking air; ‘their small 
checks are by no means to be despised.”’ 

They both glanced up at a tall, thin young man, 
with an impediment in his speech, and who, 
Colin White afterward learned, was employed 
on an encyclopedia, and who said he was there 
to ‘‘escort M-m-iss S-s-s-cheffer and her m-m- 
m-other home.”’ 

*“You must come and see me, and we will 
continue this in our next,’’ laughed Rosabella. 
‘* Allow me to trouble you for a pencil.’’ 

Colin White was unprovided, and the tall 
young man likewise claimed to be; wherefore 
Miss Rosabella Scheffer promised to write her 
directions for him in the dressing-room. 

She descended the stairs presently, her little 
gloved hand trailing along the banister, muffled 
up in ostrich plumes so dazzlingly beautiful that 
it was as much as Colin White could do to take 
the card on which she had pricked her address 
with a hat-pin in default of a pencil. 

He returned to his room in Ninth Street in a 
glorified condition, and lay awake for a long 










*" ROSABELLA WAS SITTING ON A LOUNGE 






time, feverishly picturing himself as Miss Rosa- 
bella Scheffer’ s accepted lover, and falling asleep 
at last with an imaginary kiss on his lips. 


II. 

For the next few days he went about in a tran- 
scendent condition at the prospect of calling 
upon Rosabella. He would have called upon 
her the next morning, the day after she had 
given him the card, had he considered it good 
form, although when the sun actually set upon 
the evening he had fixed for his visit, bashful- 
ness overtook him to such an extent that he had 
some thought of backing out of it altogether. 

At last he nerved himself to touch the bell of 
the house where Rosabella resided. As he heard 
the jingling echo his heart stood still and then 
fell to beating a ridiculously alarming tattoo. It 
was a boarding-house. Oh, blessed, blessed 
boarders as they were, to sit at table every day 
Vol. XLITL—9—10. 


COVERED WITH SILVER FOX-SKIN.’’ 


and feast off 
Scheffer at ho 
The black 


conscious erin, 


Rosabella’s voice! Was Miss 
with a weak smile). 

n, in the soiled apron, with the 

fered to ascertain. 

‘* Would de gemman walk in de parlor ?”’ 

The gentlen was disposed to do so, and was 

aware of being left alone in a room with a greasy 

marble-topped t 

pond lilies u 


upon which*were some wax 
a glass shade. There was a 


cold foreboding about that marble-topped table 
which still haunts his memory. 

Somebody s coming downstairs two at a 
time—the colored servant. 


Would Mr. Colin White kindly walk up to 
Mrs. Scheffer’s 
Up a flight 


vate sitting-room ? 
dingy stairs, through a dark 
passage, and what an agreeable transformation ! 
Who could have 
bella herself ? 

It was all in dim and, I was about to add, 
religious light, but that could hardly be the ad- 
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jective to apply to anything arranged by Rosa- 
bella. It was no hotel*parlor room, nor a blue 
ribbon and dotted muslin room, for that matter, 
but four terra-cotta tinted walls, partly concealed 
with clever, half-finished studies in oil, old 
frameless portraits, crisp sketchy water-colors and 
a few nice engravings of salon pictures, adorned 
with Japanese chintzes, and Madras draperies of 
a good tone. 

On the polished floor a reckless show of Dogis- 
tan rugs and prayer-mats. Chippendale and 
Sheraton furniture in unexpected corners. 

In an alcove hung with flame-colored curtains, 
underneath a rosy light, a cast of the Venus of 
Milo, ‘‘ very like,’’ as Rosabella said, ‘‘a long 
pink worm.”’ 

A claw-footed, brass-ringed mahogany table, 
standing sideways, displaying a Langué lamp, a 
copy of Du Maurier’s Society Pictures and an 
Oriental ash-receiver. 

Embroidered on the mantel cover were the 
words: ‘‘ Ars est celare artem,’’ which sentiment 
Rosabella had copied verbatum from the dic- 
tionary. Over it a brazen cimeter—what a blood- 
thirsty little Rosabella it was !—and underneath 
a Turkish chibouque. Colin White noticed on 
the dark-blue hangings at the doorway, worked 
in scraggly ochre letters : ‘‘ Abandon hope all ye 
who enter here.’’ 

With no sound or sign of warning, but the 
clicking of the rings on the other curtain, lead- 
ing to that not-to-be-mentioned bower, Colin 
White became aware that Rosabella stood before 
him. 

‘* Quite a little Vandyck Princess,’’ he stam- 
mered, ‘‘ with a dress as long as her years.”’ 

Rosabella had on a ruby-velvet gown, with 
collar and cuffs of pointed yellow lace. She 
broke into the clear laugh that had been ringing 
in his ears since Sunday night. , 

** You look flushed,’’ she said. 
not yet recovered yourself. 
parlor is up a winding stair.”’ 

‘*Yes,’? he answered. 
the rest of the world.”’ 

‘‘Oh, how kind!’ said Rosabella; ‘‘ you 
ought to have hoped I owned my title clear to 
mansions in the skies !”’ 

Colin White enquired what she thonght of Mrs. 
Perry-Winkle. 

‘* What a vulgar woman 
you think her vulgar ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps,’’ she replied ; ‘‘ but, then, to suc- 
ceed one must be a little common and vulgar. 
Did you ever see anything so incongruous, though, 
as the guests! How unhappy they were, what 


‘“You have 
The way into my 


‘¢ You are far above 


’’ he said. 


‘* Don’t 
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mauvaise honte! One genius is sufficient for any 
party. Too much intellect suffocates me! You 
know the epigram : ‘ To be drowned in light may 
be very beautiful ; it is still to be drowned.’ ”’ 

The conversation at this point was cut short 
by the appearance of a small bundle of frowzy 
curls, which peeped under the portiére‘and came 
trotting on four twinkling stumps across the 
room and bounded into its mistress’ lap. Turn- 
ing on Colin White, it commenced making in- 
ternal-growls and angry noises, as though it con- 
sidered him a personal affront. 

Rosabella lifted it by its two front paws and 
tried to make it look in her face. 

‘* What a soty, soty dog!’ she began. ‘‘ What 
a madly bu-tiful dog! What a desperately saucy 
dog! What a soft black eye for adog! Any 
lady might be proud of such a soty, soft black 
eye ! 

“You don’t understand,’’ she said, with a 
cunning move at Colin White; ‘‘ he does not un- 
derstand, does he? you madly bw-tiful dog, 
that your name is Sophie Peroffskaya, after the 
Russian Nihilist, because—well, simply because 
you are such an inoffensive, helpless little crea- 
ture !’’ 

Rosabella was sitting on a lounge covered with 
a silver fox-skin, which she called her ‘‘fur sofa.”’ 
This style of conversation was most becoming, as 
Rosabella, the deep-dyed little villain that she 
was, very well knew. 

Colin White hinted that the name was lengthy 
enough to make a dado of. 
lieve not to hear him. 


Rosabella made be- 


‘He does not know,”’ she went on, ‘‘ does he, 
Sophie? that we have a language all to our lone- 
some, and that when we see a sickly baby in its 
carriage, we say, ‘What a soty baby! Or when 
we come upon an old gentleman in funny 
clothes, we say, ‘Isn’t he soty?’ Look at its lit- 
tle cold blackberry of a nose! What a healthy 
Ah, you are pleading, 
Sophie, with your two front biffies. We know 
what that means. You shall have your mousie !”’ 

Rosabella got up, and, opening an ebony desk, 
produced a white rubber doll-baby, with its fists 
rigidly doubled, and its irreproachable petticoats 
ending in atin whistle. Its livid cheeks were 
much the worse for Sophie’s teeth. 

‘‘Sophie brought her teeth in crookedly,”’ 
Rosabella answered to Colin White, ‘‘ by chew- 
ing on this mousie, so that the other night, 
when poor dear mamma woke up with, ‘ For 
goodness sake, Rosabella, what is that rasping 
sound ? I knew at once and said, ‘Do not be 
alarmed, mamma, it is only Sophie. 


nose for a soty dog! 














Colin White was pleased beyond expression. 
Rosabella continued : ‘‘ There never was such a 
knowing, soty dog as Sophie. On Good Friday, 
when | her a bun and 

‘Sophie, here is a Good- Friday mousie ! 

must not play with a Good-Friday mousie ! 
wicked to play with a Good-Friday mousie ! 
Sophie treated it with spurn and walked out of 
the room like a haughty queen. 


gave hot-cross said : 


You 
It’s 


We were sit- 
ting at dinner last week, and there was a woman 
visiting us who was wearing a pair of thin, open- 
work stockings, which Sophie disapproved of. 
Suddenly she started up from the table with a 
frightful scream. Sophie had carried a live coal 
from the grate and laid it on her foot.’’ 

Here Sophie Peroffskaya, who appeared to be 
conscious that her praises were being sung, strug- 
gled violently to lick Rosabella’s cheek, but was 
instantly commanded to lie down like a ‘‘ dead 
Democrat.’’ Sophie disobeyed, and, in attempt- 
ing to eat the blacking off Colin White’s patent 
leathers, was incensed to a degree of frenzy be- 
cause she made them shinier. 

Again the low musical laugh. 
said Rosabella, ‘‘ that there 
is no bla king to be had : 


‘ Sophie knows,”’ 
therefore, whenever a 
man calls, she licks the polish off one of his 
shoes and leaves the other bright, just on prin- 
ciple.’’ 

Half-way home to Ninth Street, that glorious 
night, nobody but a drowsy policeman being in 
sight, Colin White clasped his hands and mis- 
quoted Shakespeare out loud : ‘‘ Oh, Rosabella, 
my pretty little Rosabella, thou didst not know 
how many fathoms deep I am in love! But it 
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cannot be sounded ; my affection hath an un- 
known bottom, like the Bay of Portugal !’’ 

exactly brought to light whether 
proposed to Rosabella or not, but 
there was a time when he was very blue, and 
talked of shunning clever literary women and 
marrying amo 


It was neve! 
he actually 


ge the savages. And for her part, 
him to understand that a 

know, but not to marry, and 
ruel enough to read him these 
lines from Dr. Holmes : 


Rosabella once gave 


poet was nicé 


she was even 


**Maid village inn, 

Who workest woe on satin, 

(The grass in black, the graves in,green, 
The epitaph in Latin), 

Trust » them who say 
In stanzas they adore thee ; 

Oh, rat sleep in churehyard clay 
Wit rn and cherub o’er thee.’’ 


‘¢ The finest 


writes 


composition in human nature,”’ 
Fielding, *‘as well as the finest china, 
may have a flaw in it.’’ Possibly it was a flaw 
in Rosabella’s nature that she took 
thought for 

heard that a 

now risen to tl 


too much 
When Colin White 
ld school-mate of his (who had 


morrow. 


dignity of a connoisseur of tea, 
and sat perpetually at a revolving-table sampling 
Young Hyson out 


been 


of delicate china cups ) had 
successt n his suit and basked every 
evening in the paradise of Rosabella’s smiles, 
it was hard ear, yet he only sighed heavily 
and observed, ‘She 
support her. 


lives are the 1 


believes he is more able to 
Strange, but the real parts of our 
ost impossible. Ah, well, a poet 


” 


must learn in 


sorrow what he writes in song. 
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HORSE-ARTILLERY BATTERY TAKING UP POSITION, 


THE EGYPTIAN ARMY. 


By HENRY H. 


From the French occupation of Egypt, under 
Napoleon, until the beginning of the Crimean 
War, military authorities in Europe were prac- 
tically of one opinion as to the uselessness of 
a fellaheen army for all save purely defensive 
fighting behind earthworks. Neither Napoleon 
himself nor Kléber nor Ménou succeeded in 
making soldiers out of the native population of 
the Delta. Among the mixed tribes of Upper 
Egypt they had no difficulty in finding recruits 
to serve in the ranks of a light infantry regi- 
ment quartered there. Of the Mamlfiks who had 
charged the French infantry so fiercely at Heli- 
opolis, some hundreds were induced to enlist. 
Legions of Copts and Greeks were also formed 
for the defense of Cairo, but the fellaheen showed 
an absolute distaste for soldiering. Reynier, one 
of Napoleon’s ablest generals, whose record of 
events following the Battle of the Pyramids was 
written in 1802, commented on what he regarded 
as the hopeless inaptitude of these people for 
military service. He even expressed a doubt 
whether the victories of Sesostris in Arabia and 
Asia Minor were achieved by the aid of native 
Egyptians, and rather inclined to the belief that 
they were mere settlers in the land, and owed 
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their fighting qualities to warrior-ancestors whose 
birthplace was beyond the Caucasus. 

All that, however, is mere speculation, prov- 
ing nothing, and it would, perhaps, be going a 
little too far back if we were to seek parallels for 
recent events in such very ancient pages of his- 
tory as the chronicles of the Pharaohs. When 
Reynier held a command in Egypt he had am- 
ple opportunities of studying the fellaheen, and 
he records how, with no better weapons than 
antiquated matchlock-guns, spears, swords and 
clubs, they held the mud-walls of their villages 
against the repeated attacks of Arab black- 
mailers, and proved so formidable in defense 
that even the Mamlfiks hesitated to attack them 
if there were a chance of gaining an entrance to 
the village by means of bribes or treachery. 
Nevertheless, these fellaheen, though ready to 
fight for the little which hard taskmasters left 
them to call their own, were, in Reynier’s opin- 
ion, utterly devoid of national aspirations. 

It must be confessed that history tends to bear 
out that view. Even the victories of Mehemet 
Ali, who did more than any modern ruler to 
raise Egypt from a state of absolute vassalage, 
were won mainly by foreign troops; and the 
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armies with which his son Ibrahim Pasha car- 
ried the Egyptian standard from the Red Sea to 
Damascus were composed largely of Bashi-Ba- 
zouks, Levantines, Circassians, and, indeed, of 
nearly every nation under the sun. Mehemet 
Ali applied to the English Government for of- 
ficers to train his troops, but his request was re- 
fused. Then he sought the aid of French of- 
ficers, who, by consent of their Government, 
readily accepted his proposals. Thus began the 
French influence, which culminated in the time 
of Ibrahim, who owed his rapid victories in no 
small measure to the tactics taught by these of- 
ficers. An Englishman who was in Damascus 
at the time wrote: ‘The Turkish power was 
broken, the Egyptian flag waved upon the walls 
of Damascus, planted there, too, far less by the 
true valor of the troops of Mehemet Ali than by 
the tactics of those French generals who had 
originally trained and who, in reality, com- 
manded them.’’ In the ranks of Mehemet (or 
Mohammed) Ali's army there must have been a 
considerable proportion of fellaheen, all of whom 
he held liable to military service. So ruthless 
was the conscription under his iron rule, and 
so great the dread of being drawn for the army, 
that a parent would even put out the eye of his 
son in order that he might escape conscription. 
The Pasha, however, was not to be balked in 
that way, and ‘‘ those unfortunate wretches were, 
with a refinement of cruel irony, organized into 
a one-eyed corps.’’ Probably the fellaheen were 
impressed for service against unorganized tribes, 
rather than for conquest over disciplined forces. 
At any rate, we know that regiments composed 
mainly of Bashi-Bazouks had considerable num- 
bers of villagers driven into their ranks by cuts 
of the khorbash and with chains about their 
necks before Ismail Pasha’s army started for the 
conquest of the Soudan in 1819. — It is a ques- 
tion whether vanquished Arabs or conscript fel- 


laheen were treated with greater severity during 
that campaign. If any Egyptians returned 
from it to their native villages, they probably 
had a story to tell that was not of a kind to 
make those who heard it glow with martial 


ardor. Nevertheless, we know, on the authority 
of a distinguished English general, that an 
Egyptian brigade, with two batteries of artillery, 
fought exceedingly well under Omar Pasha in 
the Crimea, and they were pure fellaheen. After 
the Civil War in America, Khedive Ismail 
induced many able officers who had served in 
the Confederate Army to accept commissions on 
the Egyptian staff. They, however, were not 
given power enough over the executive to cor- 


rect abuses that had been engendered by cruel 
tyranny and fostered by Oriental laxity in the 
matter of discipline, or to cope with the still 
more serious results of corrupt administration. 
No attempt was made to settle long arrears of 
pay. The native officers, seeing all promotion 
given to Turks and Armenians, were on the verge 
of mutiny, | the soldiers, sullenly discon- 
tented, were ripe for rebellion. That was in 
1879, when insubordinate officers assembled in 
front of the Ministry of Finance and concentrated 
their hatred on Rivers Wilson, whom they sub- 
jected to insult and violence, from which he was 
only extricated by the personal intervention of 
the Khedive Ismail 

If under a less tyrannical rule all this has 
been changed, so that the slaves of centuries now 
bear themselves like soldiers whose prowess even 
fanatical foes have learned to respect, such a 

may, without boastfulness, be 
proof that British officers have a 
special faculty for developing all the fighting 
qualities that 
Fellaheen regin 


transformation 
claimed as a 


re in native soldiers of any race. 
ents are not perfect (their best 
friends will admit this), but they are as different 
from the sullen, listless, hopeless levies of a 
generation ago as a free man is from a convict. 
Anyone who remembers what the Egyptian army 
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was in its first days of reorganization, after Sir 
Evelyn Wood had taker it in hand, will see a 
marvelous change now. Troops on the march 
no longer slouch along with heads 

bent as if their uniforms were 

badges of humiliation. They carry 

their heads jauntily now, for they 

have learned to respect themselves ; 

and this erect bearing seems to 

have added a cubit to the stature 

of men whose physique was always 

admirable. Arabi might have 
made something of them, for they 
flocked to the ranks readily enough 
in the first days of his revolt, 
showing thereby a spark of mili- 
tary spirit ; but the army he raised 
was disorganized, instead of being 
strengthened, by numbers. Hordes 
of raw levies joined before the bat- 
tle of Tel-el-Kebir, but among the 
regiments that surrendered at Kafr- 
ed-Dawar, were some, however. 
whose lines and camps were left 
in soldierly array ; and in the vet- 
erans who had been entrusted with 
the defense of Aboukir, Sir Evelyn 
Wood must have marked the bearing of soldiers 
as they defiled in silence past the leveled rifles of 
the Shropshire and Sussex regiments, flung their 
arms into the railway-wagons, and then marched 
sullenly away. At any rate, when once he had 
undertaken the task of reorganizing the Egyptian 
army, Sir Evelyn, as Major Wingate tells. us, 
‘*never had the slightest doubt as to what kind 
of soldiers he was going to make.’’ The Khe- 
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dive’s decree disbanding his old mutinous army 
and nominating Sir Evelyn Wood as sirdar of a 
force to be then raised, with a certain propor- 
tion of English officers to command regiments, 


was issued on December 20th, 1882. The Brit- 
ish Government granted permission for twenty- 
four officers, serving on full pay, in the Queen’s 
army to accept appointments under Sir Evelyn 
Wood, who has always been the first to acknowl- 
edge the assistance they rendered him in that 
wonderfully successful labor of reorganization. 
Lord Dufferin and Sir Evelyn Wood, in consulta- 
tion, decided that the army should be mainly 
fellaheen, but, in view of the high reputation of 
Turkish soldiers, it was thought wise to intro- 
duce a certain proportion of the ‘‘ descendants of 
those hardy warriors who had carried the stand- 
ard of Mehemet Ali from Cairo to Konia.’’ The 
Soudanese tribes of Dinka and Shillook furnished 
the best of soldiers for the old Egyptian army, 
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but those districts were closed as recruiting- 
grounds by the Mahdi’s revolt. 

Ismail Pasha discovered, three-quarters of a 
century ago, how good were the 
be. fighting qualities of some warlike 
ea tribes in Kordofan. He enlisted 
ns Dinkas and Shillooks freely among 

the irregulars, of which his con- 
quering army was so largely com- 
posed, and they helped him to 
crush an Arab revolt by short, 
sharp, and decisive measures. 
From that time forward the two 
tribes contributed large numbers 
of soldiers to the Egyptian army 
for service in the Delta as well as 
in the Soudan. There were Dinkas 
and Shillooks among the stanch, 
well- disciplined black battalions 
that surrendered so reluctantly to 
Sir Evelyn Wood at Kafr-ed-Dawar 
in 1882, and among the troops in 
the Cairo garrison who laid down 
their arms to Sir Herbert Stewart. 
Unfortunately, they were sent back 
to the Soudan, instead of being 
retained to form the nucleus of a 
black brigade in the Khedive’s reorganized army. 
Though they were ready enough to fight under 
the rebel officers who helped Arabi to gain for a 
time the upper hand, they had no sympathies 
with the revolt or against it. 
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Their profession has always been fighting and 
not politics, so that they would have served the 
Khedive quite readily and with allegiance not in 
the least diminished by their temporary associa- 
tion with the cause of Arabi. The ease with 
which those Soudanese warriors could change 
sides had been amusingly illustrated during Sir 
Samuel Baker’s earlier operations in the Equa- 
torial provinces. These Dinkas and Shillooks 
would fight for him one day with the utmost gal- 
lantry, and the next day would join his enemies, 
the slave-dealing Arabs; wherefore he found 
himself ultimately now at the head of a powerful 
army, and then leading a mere handful that was 
scarcely able to hold its own ground against the 
attacks of irregular hordes. Sir Samuel’s re- 
sourceful skill in dealing with natives, however, 
enabled him to master the situation, and, next 
to General Gordon, he probably did more than 
any other European officer to prove what the 
Soudanese were fit for. They, however, proved 
that for themselves side by side with Egyp- 
tian fellaheen in defense of many frontier posts 
against the Mahdists at the beginning of that 
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movement, and when garrisoning the Soudan 
were beyond reach of Sir Evelyn Wood’s powers 
of reorganization. Major Wingate says of the 
force with which Hicks Pasha set out on its ill- 
fated march from Khartoum to Obeid, in Sep- 
tember, 1885, that, in comparison with the re- 
formed Egyptian army, it was ‘‘ an untrained rab- 
ble.” Yet with troops of a very similar kind, 
except that there were fewer Bashi-Bazouks and 
more Egyptians among them, Tokar, Kassala, 
and several of the Equatorial garrisons held 
their own in spite of what the Dervishes could 
do to dislodge them. Sir Francis Grenfell has 
told how of the 30,000 or 40,000 men then in 
the Soudan not more than a few thousands ever 
returned. ‘‘ Many perished gallantly at their 
posts, and of them and their heroism in defense 
Egyptians may well be proud.’’ In defense of 
Tokar Tewfik Bey, and the brilliant sortie 
made nearly exhausted garrison against 
fanatical hosts, were episodes that might have 


by 


by a 


made critics pause in their indiscriminate con- 
demnation of Egyptian troops. The-new Sirdar 
was not slow to see that, if properly organized 
and led by British officers, these fellaheen and 
Soudanese had in them the stuff of which good 
soldiers might be made, and such events as the 
famous Battle of Toski fully justified this view. 

Each battalion of Sir Evelyn Wood’s army 
numbered 668 men, and was di- 
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contribution to the history of modern Egypt 
written since Lane’s day. The original condi- 
tions of service were four years with the colors, 
but in the absence of provisions for maintain- 
ing an effective 
sufficient when 


reserve in- 
events occurred that emphasized 
the necessity for keeping trained soldiers in the 
ranks or having them 


these were found 


near at hand in ease of 
to time, therefore, modifica- 
tions were introduced until, in 1888, the periods 
were fixed at six years in the regular army and 
five years in tl 

fact, the first-class 
dier was allowed 
though still 


need. From 


time 
ae 


police, which constitutes, in 
reserve, after which the sol- 
to back to his village, 
ssed as a reserve man and liable 
to be called up, if need arose, during a further 
of four Nineteen the at 
which Egyptians become liable to conscription, 
but one on whom the lot falls is not called upon 
to join the colors until his twenty-third year. 
Sheikhs of villages prepare the lists, to which 
liberal exceptions are made on religious, family, 
or other grounds ; but such a thing as bribery 
to escape conscription is now unknown. 
script may buy himself out at any time before 
drafted into a regiment, but not after- 
An only and breadwinner (Wahi- 
After 
it found that 
500 who were entitled to this privi- 


gO 


term irs. is age 


A con- 


he is 


ward, son 


dani) is exempted from military service. 


the conscription in 18838 was 





vided into four companies. A 
vavalry regiment of two squadrons 
numbered 773 men ; and a camel- 
corps, 152. The strength of bat- 
teries differed—the horse artillery 
having 137 men, the two field- 
batteries 113 each, and the garri- 
son-hattery 166. The white coat 
of the old Egyptian camel-corps 
was not at once discarded, but it 
was afterwards superseded by other 
uniforms for parade and fighting 
purposes. The camelry were sim- 
ply mounted infantry, as they still 
remain ; while the cavalry, at first 
armed like Light Dragoons, have 
now a certain number of Lancers 
among them for reasons that will 
be explained hereafter. For details 
as to a conscript fellah’s terms of 
enlistment, I am indebted to the 
labors of Major Wingate, who has 
served the Sirdar’s staff as 
Deputy-Adjutant General for intelligence from 
1884 until book, ‘‘ Mahdism 
in the Egyptian Soudan,’’ is the most complete 
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on 


now, and whose 


lege had been wrongfully enlisted. 
They were at once relieved from 
further duty, and sent back to their 
villages, acts which produced the 
best possible effect as guarantees 
of the Government’s good faith. 
To replace waste in the army, which 
over 12,000, not 
1,200 to 1,500 con- 
scripts are required annually; and 
this cannot be considered a severe 
lrain on the industrial population 
when spread over all the districts 
of Lower and Upper Egypt. Re- 
ruiting is carried on by a commis- 


now numbers 


more than 


sion of native officers, under the 
supervision of Zohrab Pasha and 
in English medieal staff, who in- 
These raw 
are collected first at the 
Barrage and thence transferred to 

depot battalion 
\bassiyeh. The conscripts from 
the first picked up their drill with astonishing 
quickness, but not musketry instruction. That 
is part of a soldier's duty that presents most 


spect all conscripts. 
recruits 


in Cairo or 
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difficulty to them, and many amusing devices are 
resorted to by their instruttors to make them un- 
derstand the use of sights and the lateral allow- 
In this stage 
of training much naturally depends on the na- 
who were at first selected from the 
best of the disbanded army. The worthless or 
untrustworthy were gradually weeded out and 
had 


through the two years’ course as cadets at the 


ance necessary for force of wind. 


tive officers, 


replaced by younger officers, who gone 
Military School, which was remodeled entirely, 


by Sir Evelyn Wood, in 1885. 
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there was regarded as a perpetual exile, only to 
end in death. The efforts of Sir Evelyn Wood 
and his officers were directed first of all to the 
removal of every abuse that could justify distaste 
among the fellaheen for service in the army, and 
then to training that army up to a standard 
which would fit it to take the field for defense of 
frontiers against an enemy whose invasion was 
even then threatening. The time was not far 
distant when they would have to face foes whose 
broad spears and keen knives struck home with 


the power of a ruthless fanaticism. Meantime, 


ATTACK ON A VILLAGE ON THE NILE FRONTIER. 


Studies at this Academy was a Frenchman, Lar- 
mée Pasha, a fine old soldier, who has recently 
died in Cairo, but it was from the first under a 
British commandant. 

Three months after being called up a recruit is 
transformed into the finished article and drafted 
to his regiment at Alexandria, or on the Nile 
at Suakim. In the early days of 
reorganization a threat that on repetition of an 


frontier, or 


offence the battalion or corps incriminated would 
be sent to the Soudan was enough to insure good 
behavior thenceforth ; for at that time the Sou- 
dan was a name of dreaded import, and service 


however, the Egyptian soldiers, kindly treated 
and well cared for, found that their lines had 
fallen in pleasant places, of which previous ex- 
perience had given no promise. 


The exigencies 
of drill were not so great, but they left ample 
time for the idleness to which none can give him- 
self up more completely than the Egyptian sol- 
dier off duty. To him regularity and sufficiency 
of meals were new experiences. A little in the 
way of food suffices for his need, but enough is 
with him, as with the soldier of every other na- 
tion, a material aid to contentment. His of- 
ficers that he At eight o'clock 


see gets this. 
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every morning each 
group of eight or ten 
men in barracks has its 
rations of rice- soup 
served 
drons 


eaul- 

flat 
dishes, round which the 
group eating in 
Moslem fashion without 


out from 


into large 
sits, 


knives, forks or spoons, 
each man dipping into 
the dish with his 
hand. 
a scale of well-ordered 
liberality are supplied. 
So that on this 
the fellaheen have 
for discontent. 
tespect for Moslem prej- 


right 
Later, meals on 


score 
no 
cause 


udices is shown in that 
_no English officer in- 





spects the food during 
meal-time ; *but all pos- 
sible means are taken to 
insure that nothing of 
inferior quality shall be served out to the sol- 
diers. About three months after its organiza- 
tion the Egyptian army, numbering then only 
about 3,500 officers and men, was reviewed by 
Sir Evelyn Wood, in the presence of Lord Duf- 
ferin, on March 31st, 1883. In August of that 
year cholera decimated its ranks, and the heroic 
devotion displayed by British officers, from the 
Sirdar to the youngest Bimbashi, who nursed 
their sick soldiers in hospital at Abassiyeh, or in 
tents in the desert, went a long way to unite all 
ranks in a camaraderie which after events on the 
battlefield have cemented more strongly, and its 
influence has extended from the army to the 
peasant population. It will take long years, 
perhaps, to obliterate the memory of other times 
when villages were depopulated, and tillers of 
the soil sent off in fetters to perpetual exile in 
the Soudan, and when anybody drafted into the 
regarded as a doomed man, whose 
chance of returning to his wife and family were 
remote indeed. The mere banishment, however, 
must have been a fate intolerable for him to con- 
template with his strong attachment to home 
and his love of domestic life. The fathers who 
doomed their sons to partial blindness in hope of 
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army was 


saving them from Mehemet Ali’s cruel conscrip- 
tion left traditions which had not died out under 
the milder of Tewfik. 
however, have become less and less frequent 
every year until they have now almost, if not 


sway Such practices, 
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The men are contented in their 
regiments, and have absolute faith in the fair- 
dealing of British officers. 


quite, ceased 


Formerly Egyptian troops were paid only at 
long intervals. As with his food so with his pay, 
the soldier can now count on absolute regularity. 
No arrears areallowed to accumulate from month 
to month. When on furlough, periodically the 
men take home to their friends money enough to 
keep the village café going for weeks. Now the re- 
cruiting-ticket is not regarded as a sentence of 
banishment or death, and conscripts quitting their 
tle leaden seals tied to their necks 
in place of the chains which used to weigh them 
down, are not. followed by ‘a ‘¢rowd. of wailing 
women, but by those who wish them God speed, 
and say, ‘‘ They must go to fight, but they will 
For what the Egyptian army 
was, even in its early days of reformation, the 
thanks of Egypt are due to its first English Sir- 
dar’s skill in organization, and the indefatigable 
work of his officers. 

Sir Evelyn Wood never yielded to the view 
prevalent befor: 


homes, with lit 


be back SOO! 


his time, and among a good 
many people since, as to the hopeless inutility 
of a fellaheen army. Its many faults he attri- 
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buted to incapable leadership, which could only 
maintain discipline by cruel tyranny, and never 
inspired courage by self -sacrificing example. 
The weakness of an army accustomed in its own 
generation to a condition of bitter bondage in 
which the traditions of countless centuries were 
perpetuated, none knew better than its English 
Sirdar. Egypt is a nation of paradoxes, where 
the so-called slaves have been for ages the freest 
of all men, and only the nominally free natives 
lived from generation to generation in a state of 
slavery so abject that they bent their backs to 
the cut of the cruel 
not. 


khorbash and murmured 
Knowing all this, and knowing also how 
completely the kindling spirit of national senti- 
ment was stamped out by the first defeat of Arabi’s 
army, Sir Evelyn Wood remained firm in his 
belief that Egyptian soldiers, taught to respect 
themselves, and led by officers in whom they 
could trust, would 
formidable force. 


later become a 
The extent to which his ex- 
pectations might be realized he never had an op- 
portunity of proving, but he offered more than 
once to put it to the test when occasion seemed 
propitious at Suakim and on the Nile. In each 
vase, however, his proposals were rejected. The 


sooner or 
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utter annihilation of Hicks Pasha’s Bashi-Ba- 
zouks and Soudanese furnished a strong argu- 
ment in the mouths of those who did not share 
Sir Evelyn’s sanguine views, and their opposi- 
tion was strengthened by the disastrous fate that 
befell the ill-disciplined mobs of fellaheen police 
which, in preference to the Sirdar’s force, were 
sent, much against their will, to fight under 
Valentine Baker Pasha at El-Teb. If anybody 
could have made soldiers out of such material 
at short notice it was the man who, with a mere 
handful of irregulars, kept a Russian army at 
bay among the passes of the Balkans ; but his 
native officers were the first to desert him when 
the Arab rush came like a khamsin upon them. 
Nevertheless, Sir Evelyn Wood held fast to his 
opinion that, if led by English officers, fellaheen 
soldiers would give a good account of themselves. 
That they would behave all the better if placed 
in line with British troops, or with Soudanese of 
Dinka and Shillook, who fight equally well under 
any standard or for any cause, could not be 
denied. As events began to thicken ominously 
in 1884, thoughts were entertained of adding a 
Turkish brigade, and with that object in view 
Zohrab Bey (now General Zohrab Pasha) was 
sent with authority to raise a legion of merce- 
naries in Albania. But unforeseen difficulties 
cropped up. The companies of recruits that had 


been got together mutinied, and would have gone 
off with their rifles had not Major Grant followed 
them into the courtyard single-handed and sum- 


moned them to lay down their arms. At first 
they refused and rushed upon him with leveled 
bayonets, but he was too quick for them, and 
shots from his revolver ‘‘frequent and free”’ 
brought the mutineers to terms. Several were 
tried and two executed, and later this Albanian 
corps was disbanded. In May, of the same year, 
a Soudanese battalion of volunteers, since known 
to fame as the Ninth, was raised for service at 
Suakim, and placed under command of Colonel 
H. H. Parr. That wasthe origin of the black bri- 
gade, which now consists of the Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh and Twelfth battalions, forming a force 
in which the confidence of British officers has never 
wavered, ‘‘Its stiffening power,’’ as Major Win- 
gate says, ‘“‘has enabled the native army to 
achieve more than one brilliant victory.’’ Each 
Soudanese battalion, numbering 759 men, is di- 
vided into eight companies (originally six), and 
has four English officers, instead of three, to lead 
it, or rather to control its excess of eagerness in 
action. The blacks do not pick up their drill so 
quickly as Egyptians, but they display greater in- 
itiative and instincts for self-defence. They have 
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never bent their backs to the khorbash. All, ex- 


cept the Twelfth battalion, which had to be raised 
hurriedly in time of pressing need, were fresh from 
the Soudan when they volunteered. That recruit- 
black 


battalion, raised as a police reserve by Captain 


ing ground is, however, closed now. A 
Smith Dorrien, was later added to the army as the 
Thirteenth Soudanese regiment, and adepdot battal- 
ion then became the Fourteenth. 
of this brigade had been formed when Sir Evelyn 
Wood resigned his command in 1885, giving 
place to Brigadier- General Grenfell. Some of 
the fellaheen troops had, however, justified be- 
fore then their 
Sirdar’s faith in 
them. At Suakim 
an Egyptian troop- 
er had set an ex- 
ample of cool indi- 
vidual courage by 


( iy one corps 


dismounting under 
heavy fire to pick 
up a wounded man 
of the Nineteenth 
Hussars, for which 
act of gallantry he 
afterwards re- 
from the 
Queen the medal 
for distinguished 
conduct in’ the 
field. Sir Evelyn 
had also been re- 
warded for all his 
anxious labors and 
patient confidence 
by hearing of the 
soldierly behavior 


ceived 


of an Egyptian 
camel- battery un- 
der Major Marriott 
at Kirbekhan, 
where it took up a position within close range 
of the enemy’s guns, fired very steadily, and 
never budged until the action was Ar- 
tillery has from the outset been a conspicuously 
well-served branch of the native army; and a 
mule-battery, with its light, handy, strong and 
effective Krupp guns coming into action is an 
illustration of smartness that would 
grace artillery. The gunners and 
the weapons they serve are remarkably well 
turned out, but, more than that, they are of 
mettle to be relied on in a hot engagement, 
as events have more than once proved. It 
was in accordance with the fitness of things 
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that artillery, to which the post of honor in 
every service should be first of the 
to receive its baptism of fire. 
This distinction, gained by Marriott's camel-bat- 
tery at Kirbekhan, has not been without its 
effect. In the well-managed, and in many re- 
spects brilliantly successful, fight at Giniss (De- 
cember 30th, 1885), where General Stephenson’s 
combined forces of British and Egyptian troops 
met the first wave of Arab invasion and broke it, 
a native battery was sent forward in the first 
flush of dawn to what proved a post of extreme 
danger. Daylight, leaping suddenly above those 
dark sand-dunes, 

flashed on hun- 

dreds of Arab 

spears, and before 

two rounds could 

be fired at them 

the dreaded Der- 

vishers pushed for- 

ward in an im- 

petuous charge. 

Mindful of a repu- 

tation already 

gained, the artil- 

lery stood its 

ground, and kept 

up a steady, well- 

aimed fire that 

shook the swarm 

of Arabs. The 

brunt of that 

charge fell on dis- 

mounted riflemen 

of the camel-corps, 

who, though they 

behaved well and 

used their Reming- 

tons with effect, 

were gradually 

driven back, so 

flank was threatened by a turn- 
and the guns were for a mo- 
before British cavalry, covered by 
unted infantry, swept down upon 

en my. 


hye longs 


56”) 


Egyptian army 


that the left 
ing movement 
ment in peril 
the fire of m 
and routed the 
That action at Giniss is worthy of commemora- 
tion as the first in which any considerable num- 
ber of the reorganized Egyptian army took part 
under its second English Sirdar, General Grenfell, 
who won his knighthood then ; and also because 
of its decisive results in breaking down the repu- 
tation of the Mahdi’s trusted Emir Mohammed 
El Kheir. The force with which this was effected, 
however, was strong. In addition to cavalry, 

















Jong be fore daybreak on April 27th. 
“'Soudanese Battalion, under Captain Borrow, and 
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artillery and camel-corps, the native troops con- 
sisted of the First Battalion of the Egyptian army 
(in reserve), a detachment of the Third Battalion 
Egyptian army, and the Ninth Soudanese Battal- 
ion. These were stiffened by a considerable ad- 
mixture of British troops, some of which had 
done a fair share of fighting against the Dervishes 
in previous engagements. 

The Cameron Highlanders had been inured by 
frequent skirmishes at Kosheh, to say nothing of 
Kirbekhan ; the Royal Berkshire were fresh from 
brilliant service in the Eastern Soudan ; the West 
Kent had held open the line of communication 
across the Bayuda desert ; many of the mounted 
infantry had fought at Abu Klea, and the Twen- 
tieth Hussars were at the saving of McNeill’s 
zereba, so that the Egyptian soldiers in this bat- 
tle of Giniss did not lack such incentives to emu- 
lation as there is in fighting side by side with 
war-worn veterans. The bulk of the native troops 
did not come into action at all, but the Ninth 
Soudanese Battalion, which had been for months 
with the Cameron Highlanders defending the po- 
sition at Kosheh against repeated attempts of 
Dervish hosts to carry it by assault or strategy, 
again marched ier that regiment to fight their 
way into Giniss and drive the Arabs out. Asa 
memento of that comradeship, the Highlanders, 
on their return to Cairo two years later, pre- 
sented colors to the Ninth Soudanese Battalion ; 
and in thus commemorating a victory by which 
they had so materially helped to frustrate the 
Mahdi’s plans for an invasion of Egypt, these two 
regiments did much to establish a feeling of cama- 
raderie between native troops and the Army of 
Occupation. 

Sixteen months later—towards the close of 
April, 1887—Colonel Chermside, who was then 
commanding at Wady Halfa, had an opportunity 
of settling the much-disputed point as to the 
capacity of Egyptian troops for fighting alone if 
led by British officers. Hearing of an Arab ad- 
vance under Nur el Khanzi towards the frontier 
post at Germai, Chermside sent Major Rundle, 
R. A., forward with an advanced guard consisting 
of the Second Cavalry Squadron, 100 strong, un- 
der Major Helmé Effendi, the Second Camel 
Corps under Lieutenant Dunning, numbering 40, 
Lieutenant Rycroft’s 60 irregulars, and 2 guns 
of the First Camel Battery under Major Baker 
Effendi. These set out four hours after news of 
the enemy’s appearance reached Wady Halfa, 
and, marching through the night, got to Sarras 
The Ninth 


the First Egyptian Battalion, under Major Lloyd, 
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with supply and transport, followed. After 
Rundle had reconnoitred the enemy’s intrenched 
position, order of battle was formed, and the 
Ninth Soudanese advanced gallantly in a thin 
fighting line. But the Ansars or Dervishes did 
not wait to be attacked. Fiercely they charged 
upon the Soudanese, who fell back slowly, fight- 
ing hand to hand. Borrow reinforced them, and 
thus encouraged, they sprang forward again, bear- 
ing upon the ranks of spearmen with such 
resolute front that they drove everything before 
them, and then the irregulars and camel-corps 
charged into the retiring mass with irresistible 
dash. Nur el Khanzi and 200 of the best fighters 
among the Ansars were killed before they could 
reach the river. Others leaped into its swift 
current and strove to gain the western bank. 
Before eight o’clock the intrenched position was 
taken, and twenty sacred standards fell into the 
hands of the triumphant Egyptian soldiers. So 
well did they behave in this affair that it was 
thought they could stand alone in future, and 
accordingly, all British troops were withdrawn 
from the frontier by the end of that year. 

While these events were happening on the 
Nile Colonel Kitchener, as Governor-General of 
the Red Sea littoral, had been endeavoring to 
break Osman Digna’s power in the Eastern Sou- 
dan. With about five hundred men, consisting 
of cavalry, camel-corps, and Soudanese infantry 
from Kassala, and assisted by Bashi-Bazouks of 
the Amarar tribes who had come over to his side, 
he seized the wells of Handoub, and nearly suc- 
ceeded in capturing Osman Digna. Badly 
wounded while leading the Soudanese on that 
occasion, Kitchener was compelled to hand over 
the command to Colonel Holled-Smith. In De- 
cember of that year, however, when Suakim was 
besieged by Dervishes, he returned as Adjutant- 
General of the Egyptian army, and, on the 
morning of the 20th, he led a brigade of the na- 
tive troops, who, under their Sirdar, General 
Grenfell, inflicted a crushing defeat on Osman’s 
followers. The King’s Own Scottish Borderers 
were held in reserve for emergencies, with the 
Third Egyptian Battalion behind the water-forts, 
and their picked shots covered the advance by 
keeping up a brisk rifle-fire at long range ; but 
beyond this they took no active part, and the 
whole brunt of fighting was borne by battalions 
of the native army. Kitchener’s brigade, com- 


prising the Ninth, Tenth and Twelfth Soudan- 
ese, advanced steadily, without firing a shot, to 
within two hundred yards of the formidable 
earthworks, which were held by 1,100 Arabs, 
In addition 500 spearmen were concealed in the 
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mimosa scrub close by. Colonel Holled-Smith 
with a second brigade, composed of the Eleventh 
Soudanese and Fourth Egyptian Battalions, 
moved more towards the enemy’s left with intent 
to turn the position. When Kitchener gave the 
word to go, his black troops, led by the Ninth, 
who had behaved so well at Giniss, fired wither- 
ing volleys and then carried the trenches with a 
rush. Arab Emirs made gallant efforts to rally 
their men, but at that moment Macdonald’s 
Eleventh Soudanese, eager for the fight, formed 
line without orders, and, running forward, took 
the enemy in flank. Short and sharp was the 
work of their bayonets. The Fourth Egyptian 
Battalion, which had stood firm under fire with- 
out returning it, came steadily on, and by eight 
o’clock the position was won, 500 Dervish spear- 
men being left dead on the field. 

Again the scene of action shifted to the Nile 
frontier, where Nejumi, bravest and most trusted 
of the Mahdi’s Emirs, with 5,000 fighting 
men and 8,000 camp-followers, was marching 
for the invasion of Lower Egypt. General Gren- 
fell had by that time so organized the Egyptian 
army that he and all English officers serving 
under him had firm faith in its discipline, 
courage, and fighting qualities. Affairs, 
ever, were taking such a serious turn that General 
Dormer, commanding the Army of Occupation, 
decided to send British reinforcements forward 
from Assouan, and the Sirdar ordered the 
Eleventh Soudanese across from Suakim. March- 
ing by the caravan route from Kosseir to Luxor, 
this battalion covered the distance—120 miles— 
in five and a half days, thereby proving that it 
could march as well as fight. 

By July 25th all Egyptian troops that could be 
got together were assembled at Toski, south of 
the great rock-temple of Abu Simbol, rapidly or- 
ganized and placed under the command of Colo- 
nel Kitchener and Colonel Wodehouse, who took 
measures for putting Toski in a state of defense. 
It was intended that British troops should be 
brought up before offensive operations against 


how- 


Nejumi were attempted ; but of these only the 
Twentieth had Toski 
events were precipitated, and thus the whole 
credit of that memorable action rests with the 
native army under its English officers. The Sir- 
dar, going out with his staff to reconnoitre on 
August 2d, saw signs in Nejumi’s camp of prep- 
aration for a movement which he resolved.to de- 


Hussars reached when 


lay by a reconnaissance in force next morning, as 
he knew that if the Arabs were allowed to march 
further north they would have all the ground in 
their favor there. Kitchener, with the Twentieth 
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Hussars and camel-corps, accordingly started to 
get touch of the enemy by daybreak, and the 
news he sent back induced General Grenfell, with 
quick, soldierly instinet, to decide that he would 
give the Arabs battle at all costs, without waiting 
for reinforcements. He had with him then only 
Wodehouse’s brigade, consisting of the Ninth, 
Tenth and Thirteenth Soudanese Battalions, and 
three companies of the Second Egyptian Regiment. 
Dispatching a staff-officer to bring up the Second 
Brigade, he ordered Kitchener to delay the Arab 
march, which had then begun. That keen of- 
ficer, following an example previously set by 
Major Wardrop at Abu Klea, kept his mounted 
men moving from point to point, so that they 
might give an impression of much more than 
their real strength. So skilfully was this plan 
executed that he succeeded in heading the Arab 
column, and compelling it to form for battle on 
ground of his choosing. Then General Grenfell 
brought up Wodehouse’s brigade, with which an 
attack was immediately begun, while aid from 
the other brigade was yet far off. It was a bold 
stroke, admirably planned and courageously car- 
ried out. Nejumi, caught in flank on his line of 
march, had to form front hastily, and fight, more 
or less, a defensive battle. He tried to get out 
of the toils by sending his spearmen to charge 
again and again the hill which had been seized 
by the Ninth Soudanese, with whom was one 
company of the Second Egyptian Battalion un- 
der Captain Martyr; but they stood their ground 
firmly and drove their assailants back. Then the 


Thirteenth Soudanese, going for the enemy’s 


main position, were checked by heavy fire and 
punished severely ; but when Grenfell sent or- 
for them to storm the heights they, led 
by Hunter and Kempster, sprang forward into 
line with the Eleventh Soudanese, which Coles 
brought up from the Second Brigade at that mo- 
ment, and, charging up the hillside, carried it 
after a hand-to-hand fight. 

The Arabs made three strenueus attempts to 
regain this position, but failed. Then the Ninth, 
Tenth and Thirteenth Soudanese, sweeping round, 
their adversaries, who were in turn 
by Kitchener's mounted troops, the 
Egyptian Cavalry leading, the Twentieth Hussars 
coming close behind to deliver a second shock, 
then the Sirdar, feeling that he had the 
Arabs in his hands, ordered an advance of the 
There- 
upon the Eleventh Soudanese, with the First and 
Second Egyptian Battalions in fighting lines, and 
Wodehouse’s brigade in support, dashed forward, 
with drums beating and bugles blowing, to carry 


ders 


bore back 
charged 


and 


whole line upon Nejumi’s last position. 
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the heights by a rush which overbore all resist- 
ance. In another minute the Arabs were in full 
retreat, leaving on the field 1,200 killed, among 
whom were Nejumi and 61 of his bravest Emirs. 
The great Arab leader was slain in the midst of 
his bodyguard, who, all but one, died in defend- 
ing him. Only 5 Emirs and about 1,400 Ansars, 
besides camp - followers, escaped, while 4,000 
prisoners and deserters, 147 standards, 4,000 
spears, hundreds of rifles, and trophies innumer- 
able, fell into the hands of the victors, who by 
their bravery and steadfastness had broken the 
heart of the Arab invasion. 

Neither the importance of the victory nor the 
admirable qualities displayed by all ranks, Brit- 
ish and native, of the Egyptian army at the bat- 
tle of Toski can be estimated too highly. Sir 
Francis Grenfell showed that his confidence in 
fellaheen troops, when led by English officers, 
was not to be shaken, though sudden emergency 
put upon them a strain more severe than any 
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they had been called upon to endure previously. 
Had he lost that battle under such conditions 
there.would have been no limit to the censure 
heaped upon him for his disregard of the pro- 
phets who avowed that no good could come out 
of trust in the Egyptian soldier. Having won it 
by a masterly stroke, and thus justified his own 
faith, Sir Francis Grenfell is entitled to all the 
honor that has befallen him, and something more. 
On February 19th, 1891, a blow almost as im- 
portant in its consequences, though far less bril- 
liant than General Grenfell’s great victory, was 
inflicted by Egyptian troops under Colonel Hol- 
led-Smith on the forces of Osman Digna, whose 
camp at Afafit, near Suakim, was carried by as- 
sault, his papers captured and his hold on Tokar 
shaken off. Thus have Egyptian troops justified 
the hopes of their first-Sirdar, Sir Evelyn Wood, 
V.C., the confidence of his successor, Sir Francis 
Grenfell, and the unwavering devotion of Kitch- 
ener Pasha. 
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On Christmas night in the year of grace 1894, 
half a dozen hard-working sportsmen were sitting 
round their log-fire in the Bajpur camp. 
was over, absent friends had been duly remem- 
bered, and some of the party were busy with 
their pipes, while others were making themselves 
comfortable in the long lounge chairs, for which 


Dinner 


Indian camps are famous. Talk gradually 
veered round, as it invariably does after dinner 
in a shootitlg camp, to the all-engrossing subject 
of sport. The prospects of the morrow were dis- 
cussed, and exciting tales of encounters with big 
game went round. The oldest sportsman of the 
party was D , aslight, spare man, with bronzed 
features, and the gaunt moustache which is pop- 
ularly, but erroneously, supposed to be the happy 
possession of all Anglo-Indians. As his friends 
know well, D is a difficult man to ‘‘ draw’’ on 
the subject of shikar, but whether as a result of 
the good dinner just enjoyed or of the congenial 


companions present with him, this turned out to 
be a favorable occasion, and, after some pressure 
on the part of his comrades, he relented. His 
story is given, as far as possible, in the words of 
the narrator himself. 

‘*So you want me to tell you some stories of 
my own experience,’ he began. ‘‘ Well, seeing 
that there is only one Christmas Day per annum, 
I will tell you a story or two of the sport I have 
had. You all know the Siwaliks; I was sta- 
tioned on that range some fifteen years ago, when 
there was more game to be found than there is 
nowadays ; in fact, scarcely a day passed without 
my collection being increased by some head or 
skin. 

‘One morning I received information that a 
tiger had killed a cow in a nullah about ten miles 
from camp, and taking a couple of elephants I 
at once started for the spot, determined to search 
round and see if by any chance I could come up 
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with the beast. We searched nullah after nullah 
until and I was about to give the 
order for home, when my mahout (i.e., elephant 
driver) suddenly pointed with his driving-hook 
to a patch of grass in the bottom of the nullah 
which we happened at the time to be searching. 

‘‘TIn accordance with my directions, he put 
the elephant into the grass, and a fine tiger slunk 
away at once from the farther side, making for 
the bed of a small stream which 
bottom of the ravine. I had just time for a snap 
shot, and was relieved to hear the well-known 
thud which told of a hit. 

‘‘The tiger broke into a gallop and disap- 


sunset, 


ran along the 


‘*f HAD JUST TIME FOR 


peared. We followed as rapidly as we could ; 
but night was closing in, and we had found 
plenty of blood stains, so knew that the tiger 
could not go far, and would be found somewhere 
in the near neighborhood next morning. Under 


these circumstances I gave up the chase and 
returned to camp. 


‘Early next morning I started again for the 
ravine in which we had left the tiger the previous 
evening, taking with me the two most skilful 
trackers in the district and my stanch old 
howdah-elephant, Rel Piare; my wife also ac- 
companied me, occupying the back seat of the 
howdah, and keen to see the affair through. 

‘When we arrived at the spot, we found 
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plenty of blood stains, and, taking up the trail, 
followed it for about three miles up and down 
ravines until we came to a spot where a thick 
bush of thorny karaundi overhung a small pool. 
The tracks showed that the tiger had drunk 
at this pool early that morning, and the blood- 
stains were comparatively fresh—certainly not 
more than an hour or an hour and a half old. 
‘You formation of the Siwaliks— 
in section as likeas possible to the teeth of a saw. 
1 place typical of the range. On 
sheer bluff of 150 to 200 feet, 
nd on the left sloped up to a 
There tracks to be 


know the 


This pool lay ix 
the right was 
while the 
height 


gro 


similar were no 


found beyond the thorn-bush, so I 
sent the trackers up a footpath to 
the top of the bluff to see whether 
the tiger had gone in that direction, 
my wife and myself climbing the 
slope on the left on a similar quest, 
while the mahout watered the elephant at the 
pool. " 

‘* We had just arrived at the top of the slope 
without finding any tracks, when I heard a shout, 
and, turning, saw a lame man coming dot-and- 
go-one, dot-and-go-one, up the slope as fast as he 
could run. This man was a famous huntsman 
of those parts, and commonly went by the name 
of ‘Langra’ (7. ¢., the lame man). I called to 
him, asking what the matter was. 

‘* ‘Sahib, Sahib,’ he shouted, pointing to the 
karaundi, ‘ the tiger is in this bush !’ 

‘**Tmpossible,’ I replied. ‘We have just got 
down there, and watered the elephant at the 


pr vol.’ 
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‘** “Ttis there, nevertheless,’ he insisted. ‘I hit 
the bush with my stick as I passed, and the 
tiger growled at me, and I saw him lying there.’ 
‘*This sounded good enough, coming as it did 
from old Langra, who had seen many a tiger in 
his day, so I shouted to the men to climb up 
into trees, and myself prepared to descend with 
my wife to where the elephant was standing be- 
side the very bush in which the tiger lay. The 
men meanwhile got up—Langra into a tree 
about twenty yards from the bottom of the 
nullah, the others into trees on the other side. 
‘** Are you all safely up?’ I called, and ‘ All 
up’ was the reply ; so we commenced our descent 
towards the elephant. It was too late. When 
we were still about fifty yards from the bush, I 
saw the head of a tiger appear above the bank of 
the pool, with ears back, lips curled up, and 
gums and teeth showing—a very personification 
of utter hate. There was no time left for con- 
sideration of the position, for out he came imme- 
diately and galloped uphill in a succession of 
bounds, with an accompaniment of cavernous 
grunts sufficient 
nerves than mine. 


to shake infinitely stronger 

I pushed my wife behind 
me, and stood between her and the tiger, cover- 
ing the latter with my rifle, and determined to 
let him have the contents when he came within 
twenty yards. 

‘‘He did not come so far. The next thing 
we saw was the tiger standing up on his hind 
legs and attempting to pull Langra out of his 
tree. He had caught the man by his stiff leg, 
which he had not been able to draw up high 
enough into the tree, and with two or three 
rapid scratches had torn the flesh so terribly that 
it hung in strips. The whole thing was over in 
a few seconds—far shorter time than it takes to 
tell. I fired immediately I saw what was happen- 
ing, and caught the beast with express bullets in 
either side of the centre of the chest. He 
dropped at once, and rolled over and over into 
the bottom of the nullah below the thorn-bush 
whence he had emerged. I shouted to Langra 
not to be afraid, as I would attend to him and 
get him a European doctor from the station ; 
but while I was calling and running to the tree 
to help him down, he fell out of the tree and 
rolled down the slope after the tiger. 

‘T ran on after reloading, and looking down, 
saw the tiger lying on his back with one forepaw 
round Langra’s neck, while he was lying on the 
beast with both arms round his chest. Both 
were quite dead. We carried his body to 
his village, and it was handed over to his 
wife, for whose welfare I made arrangements. 
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It was indeed a horrible accident—the only fatal 
one I have seen while shooting. It was impos- 
sible to foresee, and was entirely due to Langra’s 
stiff knee. 

**T once had another adventure of a curious 
nature in the Siwaliks, which fortunately did 
not end seriously, though it might have done 
so. 

‘IT had tied up a young buffalo as bait in a 
nullah, and it was duly slain by a tigress and 
two cubs, as was evident from the tracks. The 
~arcass was lying in a most inconvenient place, 
at the bottom of a bank some fifteen feet high, 
and with no tree available in which one could 
sit over the kill. However, I fixed a light 
wicker native bedstead at the edge of the bank 
overlooking the kill, with two feet wedged into a 
bush growing on the bank, and the other two on 
a footpath on top. My wife, much against my 
will, accompanied me, and I got to the place 
about four o’clock,with the intention of sitting 
up all night if necessary, in the hope of the 
tigress returning, as she probably would. I had 
with me in my stand a double-barreled rifle and 
a shot-gun, the latter loaded with slugs for close 
quarters. I also had with me a camp-lantern 
and matches to light us on the way back in case 
of a successful shot before sunrise. 
these in light of subsequent events. 

‘Tt was a bright, moonlight night, but about 
seven o'clock heavy clouds came up, entirely 
obscuring the moon. About half-past seven I 


I mention 


heard the long-drawn deep sigh of a tiger coming 
down the nullah, but as it was pitch-dark I could 


see nothing. The beast came fairly close up to 
the kill, but then the sighing ceased, and we 
heard no more fora time. A quarter of an hour 
later we heard the tiger coming from the right- 
hand side along the footpath on which the bed- 
stead was standing. I turned round to face him, 
but could see nothing, though he could not have 
been more than 
However, the 


six or seven yards distant. 
sounds ceased, and we sat. still 
again, straining our ears for the slightest sound 
of a breath or footstep, and feeling somewhat un- 
comfortable at the idea of our transformation 
from hunters into hunted. Presently we heard 
our friend coming along the footpath from the 
left, and I half turned in that direction, prepared 
to give him a warm reception if possible, though 
determined not to fire in the dark unless abso- 
lutely necessary. He must have come to within 
eight or ten yards of our bedstead, but then 
turned and again retreated. 

‘‘ Half an hour passed in absolute silence, the 
night remaining dark and overcast. My wife 
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and I had spent many an evening over kills, 
and both learnt the art of sitting perfectly quiet 
—a most difficult task for any length of time, as 









you all know from experience. Presently we 
heard the rattling of small gravel up the hill be- 
hind our backs, and as the noise came nearer we 



































discovered that the wily 
tiger was bent upon an 
attack from the rear. 
Slowly and with regu- 
lar tread he came, un- 

til pebbles displaced by his feet actually 
dropped into the bedstead where we were 
sitting. My wife being behind me, it was 
impossible for me to protect her from an 
















approach from behind. She leant over 
and whispered in my ear, ‘Charlie, I can’t 
stand this any longer !’ 

** “All right, my dear,’ I replied ; though 
in my heart of hearts I felt that things 
were very far from all right, and that 
something desperate must be done. Then, 
putting down my rifle, and taking up my shot- 
gun, which was ready loaded and at full cock, 
[ put it to my shoulder and fired into the air. 
The tiger at once galloped off to our right, leaving 
us masters of the field. We then lit our lantern 
and had a consultation, arriving at a unanimous 
Vol. XLITI.— 11-12. 
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nsidering the position in which 


darkness of the night, it was 


xtreme that I should get a sue- 


friend the enemy, so I re- 
(fired both barrels into the 
Rel Piare, who was stationed 
away. She was brought up 
| for camp, in truth only too 
iv from the neighborhood of 
tive friend. 
sure you must be tired of my 
t is Dick's turn for a story, 
English : ‘*‘ Enough,” or ‘ It is 
was not to be allowed for 
| Dick, who knew D——. best of 
ssed him to go on. 

ver_told me,’ he said, ‘the 
cident which resulted in the 
iry to your leg.”’ 

i that one, it must really be 
ed D—— ‘and on that condi- 
tion alone will I begin.”’ 

The whole party promised 
to be contented if he would 
but relate this one adventure. 


So he commenced : 


\W WHAT WAS HAPPENING.”’ 


ither of ’83 T was encamped 
diks in the Dehra Dun, when 
rought in that a large pan- 

» his abode close to a track by 
were driven home from the jun- 
which my camp lay, and 
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that he was in the habit of attacking straggling 
beasts and levying toll on the goats as they re- 
turned each evening. determined, therefore, 
to accompany the herds on their way home from 
the jungle that same day, on the off-chance of 
getting a shot. My lucky star was in the ascend- 
ant, for the panther made his rush and seized a 
cow about 120 yards from where I was at the 
time. I fired at once, and evidently hit him, for 
he slunk off into the scrub jungle, leaving a red 
track as he went. This I followed up, accompanied 
by my shikari Jhallu, a reliable man, who was 
armed with my shot-gun loaded with slugs. 
When we had gone three or four hundred yards 
into the jungle, following the trail with the ut- 
most care, I spied the panther lying on his side 
underneath a bush some forty yards ahead. 
Thinking he was dead, and not wishing to spoil 
the skin, I disregarded Jhallu’s advice to fire 
another shot from a_ safe distance, and ap- 
proached. The beast lay perfectly still, and on 
approaching to within ten yards T saw that his 
eyes were closed. 

‘* Perfectly certain as I was that he was dead, 
[ carelessly picked up a stone and threw it at him. 
It hit him in the ribs and was resented at once, 
Spots springing at me and charging home before 
I could get my rifle to my shoulder I held the 
beast off as best I could with the rifle, grasping 
the latter by stock and barrel and holding it 
across and in front of my body. I succeeded in 
keeping him off for a short time, but he gradu- 
ally pressed back my guard, and then, suddenly 
dropping, seized me with his teeth. 


‘*Tmimediately Jhallu saw my position, the 
brave fellow came quite close up and fired a charge 
of slugs into the panther from a distance of about 
six feet, but (whether from his fear of hitting 
me by mistake, or from pure excitement, I can- 
not sav) the charge took effect too far back. 

‘‘ However, the panther left me, and sprang 
to a bush, under which he stood at bay, facing 
us. I knew that I was badly hurt, and that even 
the smallest wounds from the claws of a panther 
are dangerous ; but I was determined, in case | 
had to die of blood-poisoning, not to die un- 
avenged, sO, pulling myself together, I drew up 
toward the beast, and when within six yards of 
him fired, hitting him between the eyes and 
dropping him dead. 

‘‘T have not much recollection of what hap- 
pened after this. I must have fainted, for I can 


only dimly remember being carried in intense 


pain, and the next thing which impressed itself 
upon my consciousness was the feeling of the 
probe with which the wounds were being 
‘searched.’ This was in the station, to which 
place, a distance of over thirty miles, I had been 
carried in a dooly luring the night. I was laid 
up there for two months, and then took long 
leave ; but, as you can all see, I shall bear with 
ine the effects of that mauling till my dying day. 

‘** Now, good-night. | am off to turnin. Re- 
member that we have to start at five to-morrow 
morning.” 

After mutual good-nights we parted, thanking 
our friend, before we did so, fora very interesting 
Christmas evening. 
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Sappest of all sad things, that in the stress 
Of life’s dark night—no guiding ray yet known 
When heart cries loud to heart, the anguished tone 


Dies unavailing ; howsoe’er we press 
To raise the drooping head, hardly the less 
Must each be self-relying and alone ; 


Must oft, though loving, hear the helpless groan, 


And know the loved one sinks in weariness. 


Yet through the darkness will [ somehow grope 
Until my hand clasp thine, that thou may’st so 
Gather from me a little added hope 


Of that bright promised morn whereto we go; 


May’st find in this some sustenance to thee 


“Even as I wait and watch, so waits and watches he.’’ 
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Or the immense colonial empire owned by 
Spain at the beginning of the century, she now 
holds only two large islands in the New World 
Cuba and Puerto Rico—and the \rchipelago ot 
the Philippines in Oceania. But even these rem- 
nants of her once vast dominions seem de- 
termined,-ere the century is out, to sever the 
bonds of dependence which still lend some im- 
portance to their former powerful mother country. 

The foremost of these isl- 
ands, by reason of its com- 
merce, its culture and popula- 
tion, Cuba, has been for nearly 
two years the theatre of a disas- 
trous revolution, the third oc- 
curring there in less “than 
twenty-five years. The other 
American island, Puerto Rico, 
more thickly populated, and 
not less rich and productive 
than Cuba, shows such persis- 
tent signs of discontent that the 
Spanish Government has been 
obliged to increase its military 
forces there in anticipation of a 
probable outbreak. To cap the 
climax of misfortunes which, 
with the close of the century, 
beset on all sides the country 
of Pelayo and of the Cid, the 
cable informs us that the Phil- 
ippine Islands have risen in 
rebellion, and that the natives 
are capturing cities and defy- 
ing the authority of Spain. 
Events in those colonies have 
taken such a serious turn that 
2,000 of the troops intended 
for the winter campaign in 
Cuba have been dispatched to Penne 
Oceania in response to the call 
of Captain-General Ramén Blanco, who is at the 
head of the civil and military government of 
those distant isles. 

From their importance, geographical position, 
extent of territory, population and wealth of nat- 
ural products, the Philippine Islands, according 
to Leroy Beaulieue, could, under a wise admin- 
istration, rival the ‘‘ Queen of the Antilles,’’ and 
compensate the Spanish nation, in no distant 
future, for the probable loss of its American pos- 
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bate, Jolo, Solo and Sulu. The 
total area of these and the ad- 
joining islands is 116,256 
square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 7,121,172. They are 
situated in the torrid zone, and 
though in a lower latitude than 
Cuba, the same temperature 
prevails as in the latter, being 
warm and agreeable, owing te 





















































the refreshing ocean breeze ; 
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yet they are insalubrious. Cold 








weather and sleet are unknown ; 
but, on the other hand, the 
untry is frequently visited by 
reat and destructive hurri- 
ines, which the natives eall 
ix, Diseases of the di- 
stive organs are predomi- 


























nt, and though Europeans 





need not fear yellow fever, 





they are an easy prey to the 
endemic Asiatic cholera. We 
must admit, however, that in 
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ese primitive countries, 





where the natives preserve their 
savage habits, and the Euro- 
pean colonists have neglected 
to adopt strict “hygienic meth- 
yds, the sanitary conditions 
might be greatly improved. 
The Philippine Islands are 
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of-pearl, wax, tar, log- 
wood, ebony, and 
everything else per- 
taining to the tropics 
and the temperate 
zone, can be found in 
those islands, which 
have been especially 
blessed with an exu- 
berant and inexhaust- 
ible soil. 

Of fruits the variety 
is endless: oranges, 
pineapples, plantains, 
bananas, sweet sops, 
mammee apples, med- 
lars, mangos, etc., ete. 

Their mineral 
wealth, vet unexploit- 
ed, is considerable: 
gold, copper, iron, tom- 
bac, sulphur and white 
marble. 

No less precious and 
varied are the woods 
available for cabinet 
and building purposes 
that abound in those 
primeval forests, now mainly used as shelter for 
the natives. 

The islands are likewise rich in animals such as 
buffalos, wild boars, deer and others. There is 
no need of mentioning the great variety of birds 
of gorgeous plumage. Nor are there lacking 
poisonous reptiles. The dreaded boa constrictor 
is a denizen of those wildernesses. 

Among the domestic animals, not to mention 
the barnyard fowls, the most useful to the isl- 
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ander is the carabao, a 
species of buffalo re- 
sembling a bull in all 
save its horns, which 
are bent backward on 
a level with the neck 
and close to it. The 
earabao is everything 
to the native ; it sup- 
plies the place of the 
horse, which he does 
not possess, and is gen- 
erally the instrument 
of locomotion and 
labor, being alike em- 
ployed to till the soil, 
hitched to the rude 
plow used by the ante- 
deluvian farmer, or, to 
carry him and _ his 
family from place to 
place. 

The chief industries 
of the Philippine Isl- 
ands are the manufact- 
ure of abaca, sugar and 
of cocoanut oil. Mod- 
ern machinery for 


crushing canes are yet unknown there, and the 


sugar mills still consist of a pair of iron rollers 


set in motion by a yoke of carabaos attached to 


an axle. 


The natives devote themselves to cabinet-mak- 


ing; doing open work on China grass handker- 


chiefs, dimity and various other silk textures ; 


plaiting hats, weaving rattan cigar-cases, and ex- 


ecuting wonderful embroideries, lace-work, ete. 


But the principal agricultural product is tobacco, 





the monopoly of which, up to 
1881, was held by the govern- 
ment. 

The capital of the Philip- 
pine Islands and of Luzon is 
the city and port of Manila, 
seat of the Captain-General and 
of the other authorities. It has 
140,000 inhabitants. Other im- 
portant cities are Catbalogan, 
capital of Samar, and Saro, in 
the island of Panay ; the latter 
has a factory of silk and China 
grass textures, and 17,000 in- 
habitants. 

The commerce of these isl- 
ands in 1893-94 was as fol- 
lows: Imports, $27,000,000 ; 
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exports, $33,000,000. The 
colonial budget during the 
same period was: Revenue, 
$12,899,546 ; expenditure, 
$13,350,794 





The army of the islands is 
composed of 11,000 men, di- 
vided into regiments of native 
infantry—one of artillery and 
one of engineers—and of 573 
officers, the latter consisting 
of Spaniards alone. The hia- 
tives who serve in the ranks 
never rise above the condi- 
tion of simple privates, or, 
at most, corporals; and, 
moreover, one-third of the 





army is made up of regulars 
from Spain 

The population of the Phil- 
ippine Islands is almost 
wholly composed of Malays 
(natives) and Chinese, with 
a small proportion of half- 
breeds and whites from the 
Spanish peninsula, whose 
total number does not reach 
60,000 It can even be 
aflirmed that the latter hold 
sway only in the towns and 











cities of the seaboard, while 
‘ A CAVTI' IDEN 
the natives are masters 


throughout all the territory in the interior of From the tin f the discovery of the islands 
the islands, the Spaniards numbering only 20,000. by Magellan, in 1521, who named them in honor 


of his sovereign, 
Le" WH Philip IL, Spain in- 
stituted there, as she 
has done in all her 
colonies, an absorbing 

and iniquitous system 

of administration. She 
abandoned the natives 

to the tender mercies 

of the friars and sol- 
diers, and without 


nad Hy 


virtually subjecting 
them to a system of 
slavery, has kept them 
under a harsh and nar- 


iz 


row tutelage, and has 
excluded them from the 
management of their 
own interests. All the 
ecclesiastical, military 
and civil officials are 
COURT-YARD RESIDENCE IN CAVITE. native Spaniards, who 
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NATIVES TRYING THE FIGHTING COCKS, 


go to the colonies for the sole purpose of making urally tends to create discontent among the 
a fortune as quickly as possible and return to the natives, who learn to abhor Spanish domination, 
old country to enjoy it, without being the least and show it on their frequent uprisings. 

squeamish as to the means employed. This nat- The islanders have no municipal system, nor 
representation in the 
courts of the king- 
dom ; they are not al- 
lowed to discuss or 
vote their budgets, 
which are forced upon 
them by the Spanish 
Government ; no high 
official position isopen 
to them, and if by 
chance some obtain 
places in the clergy or 
militia, these are of 
such a_ subordinate 
character that there 
can be no hope of ad- 
vancement; and even 
when they are so fa- 
vored it is in the ex- 
pectation that they 
shall serve as means 
of drawing and hold- 
INDIAN AND CARABAO, ing their unfortunate 
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compatriots. In the Philippine Islands there are 
no professional schools nor universities ; educa- 
tion is wholly in the hands of friars. 

Some Spanish statesmen, notably Sefor Gam- 
azo, have pointed out the immediate dangers of 
such an absurd system, and have brought about 
a few reforms in the administration of the Philip- 
but 


pines ; as these were copied after the old 


pattern of excluding the natives. no beneficial re- 
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sult has been attained, nor have said reforms suc- 
ceeded in all the discontent of the people. 
If things tinue in this manner, though 
forming a bi unexploited and almost un- 
explored count! vhich could become a colony 


of much prot for a wise and far-seeing 


ilippine Islands will unfor- 
e theatre of intermittent up- 


tragedies. 


I> 


motherland, 
tunately be o 
risings and b] 
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By ARTHUR 

THouGu one often sees Maoris of both sexes 
lounging about the streets of Auckland, New Zea- 
land, especially when the Native Lands Court is 
in them at 
closer range and in theirown homes. Accordingly, 


session, I was desirous of seeing 
as soon as I had a week to spare, I made arrange- 
ments for a trip in the Waikato district, watered 
by the largest of New Zealand rivers, and inhab- 
ited by one of Maori 
tribes. Cavendish 


College, Cambridge, Was a good oarsinan, ana 


the strongest and bravest 


My companion, a graduate of 


our plan was to go by train to some point up t 
Waikato R ver, boat descend I 
stream, if not to its mouth, at least for a consid 


1 
} 
] 
I 


hire a and 


r 
erable distance toward the sea. 

We started early on a Monday morning from 
our Auckland boarding-house, and hurrying over 
station at 


to the suburban Newmarket, caught 
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the cars there [he railroad leading out of the 
city to the Waikato district is a 
track, and is owned, 
\ustralia and N 
The cars are of a rather primitive construction, 
but are clean and The track, ex- 
cept in the im: vicinity of the city, and in 
well-settled districts, is unfenced, and therefore 
the locomotives 
At first, whil 

Auckland, we 

surrounded b 

but soon the ti 
try, and the W 

flats over 


black soil. but t 


narrow-gauge 
as are all the railroads in 
Zealand by the government. 


»mfortable. 


provided with cowcatchers. 
through the suburbs of 

hy neat, well-kept villas, 
rreen plantations of pine ; 
ets out into the open coun- 
range attracts the eye. The 
wh ire traveling have a rich 
her ground is covered with 
ee. The ti-tree is the typi- 
kind of New Zealand 
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‘bush,’’ or uncleared land, and though it grows 
monotonous, a large area coyered with it is much 
more agreeable to the sight than the almost 
boundless ‘* mallee Australia. The 
twigs of the ti-tree are very strong and tough, 
and the shrub is at certain seasons covered with 


scrub ”’ of 


a pretty white blossom which reealls the May of 
an English 
springtime. 
There is a 
deal of 
land the 
North Island 
which cannot 
be for 


pas ture or 


great 


in 


used 


agriculture 
until it has 
been cleared 
of its dense 
growth of 
fern. This is 
done by fire, 
and the 
dry season of 


in 


the year (as I 
learned later, 
to 
comfort) 
great tracts 
are continu- 
ally smoking 
with the 
heavy fumes 
of 


bracken. 


my <«lis- 


burning 
An- 
other terrible Oe. ee -* 
nuisance in oe cilia - ~~? 
North New 
Zealand = is 


the dog-rose, or 
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Was intro- 
duced into the colony by some well-meaning, 


sweet-briar, which 


but ill-advised person, who wished, as colonists 
often do, to surround himself with the 
and plants which had grown dear to him = in 
his old home. The modest little British bush 
took so kindly to its 
Britain that it into a great tree, and 
spread itself luxuriantly over large areas of land, 
from which 


trees 


new home in Greater 


grew 


it can now hardly be eradicated. 
In a similar way the rabbit was introduced into 
Australia, where it has bred and multiplied so 
exceedingly that it has become a matter of na- 
tional concern to discover a means of checking 
its further increase, and thousands on thousands 
of pounds sterling have been expended in al- 
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most fruitless efforts to save some of the grass 
for the sheep. In the swamps of New Zealand 
a kind of sedge called raupo is everywhere 
abundant, as is also the phorminm tenar, or New 
Zealand flax. 

We first the Waikato River at 
Mercer, and found a strong stream running there. 


came upon 
Mercer was at 
one time the 
furthermost 
point reached 
by the rail- 
way, and also, 
the starting- 
point for the 
rive r-steam- 
but the 
advance of 
the railroad 
has 


ers, 


crushed 
its im port- 
ance, and it 
is avery dull, 
sleepy little 
town. On 
the platform 
at the station 
many natives 
were loafing, 
watching 
with stolidin- 
terest the ar- 
rival and de- 
parture of the 
train, and of- 

ering for sale 
a Ps to the passen- 
gers ‘‘kits’”’ 
of peaches. 
We bought 
some of the fruit, but found it hard and unattrac- 
tive, though good peaches do grow in this part of 
New Zealand. The Maori women here were clad 
in coarse large-patterned prints, with bright-col- 
ored blankets about their shoulders. Nearly all 
were smoking short black pipes. 

From Mercer the train passed along the river 
hank, through pretty scenery, till we got near 
Rangiriri, which is in a swampy region, interest- 
ing as the scene of one of the most desperate 
battles of the war of the colonists and British 
with the brave Waikatos. At Huntly we caught 
a glimpse of a black, grimy little town, and at 
Taupiri we saw many signs of the colleries in the 
neighborhood. 


Setween Huntly and Taupiri 


hills. 


the Waikato runs between high, wooded 
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Soon we reached a place with a picturesque na- 
tive name—Ngaruawahia, the meeting of th: 
waters —for here the river Waipa runs into 
the Waikato. In the days of the Maori wars 
Ngaruawahia was an important military post 
and the centre of supplies for the whol 
Waikato district. It is still a pretty place, with 
plenty of broad meadows and fine pastures, but 
its day is past. At Hamilton, which may |x 
called the capital of the Waikato district, we left 
the cars, and went up toa hotel kept by a Mrs 
Gwynne, whose son was a pupil of mine at the 
Auckland College and Grammar School. She r 
ceived us very cordially, and allotted us quarters 
in a cottage in a garden attached to the hotel, 

At Hamilton we are fairly in the land of the 
Maori, and here we see many Maoris and half- 
castes. The mixture of races is clearly shown by 
the bi-lingual signboards over the stores. Ham- 
ilton is a good’ specimen of the New Zealand 
country township, and displays all the usual a 
tivities of such a place. A remarkable thing is to 
be observed about the river here. As the bed of 
the stream has been successively lowered in the 
course of centuries, terraces have been formed, 
down which one clam- 
bers to the present 
river. Scattered over 
this whole region are 
conical peaks of vol- 
canic origin, and 
which, indeed, have, 
in earlier days, been 
active volcanoes, 
belching forth ashes 
and {molten lava, as 
we clearly see from 
their black-scarred 
sides, and from the 
ugly gashes out of 
which rushed the fiery 
stream. 

Near Hamilton is a 
small lake, about a 
mile long by three- 
quarters of a mile in 
width. Finding a small 
boat there, we rowed 
about for some time. 
The hollow forming the lake is probably the 
crater of an extinct voleano. Next morning we 
walked about the township, and crossed th 
bridge over the river to Hamilton East. Later 
we took the train to Cambridge, and on our ar- 
rival there put up at Kirkwood’s cottage. Cam- 
bridge is a flourishing little colonial town, with 
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two or three tels, a chureh and a few public 
buildings. Until the railroad was continued to 
Oxford and | 


d, it was the starting-point of 
the coaches 1 


ok tourists into the Wonder- 
land of New md—the Hot Lake district. 
Oxford is twenty miles from Cambridge, 
inal is evel 
its British p 

\fter ‘te 


inlike, if that were possible, 


evening meal is usually 
called in ‘‘t nies,’ we discussed with a 
tushman the itv of hiring a boat in which 
to make the of the river. The bushman 
promised to us to the owner of a boat 
that we might ! ve to hire for some days. 
But Kirkwo otel proprietor, dissuaded 
is from making the ttempt, telling us that the 


river was in fi d that in one spot between 
Cambridge a Hamilton it PASSES through a 
rocky gorge venty-tive feet in width, where 
VW iftly that it is hard to keep 
ontrol of a t and avoid getting dashed 
against the s the defile. We decided to 
e and go back to Hamilton. 


But before doing so we hired horses and rode out 


the stream rt 


take our host 


/ 


for eight or nine miles along a somewhat desolate 
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road in the direction of Taupo. On our return 
our horses bolted, but, as we had the whole road 
to ourselves, W inaged to get control of them 
before any harm resulted. 

In looking the hotel register we noticed 
the names of the Earl and Countess of Dalhousie. 


The hotel waitress, a pleasant Auckland girl, told 
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KING TAW HAW. 


us that they had passed through Cambridge while 
on a driving tour to Rotorna and the Hot Lakes. 
I also noticed the name of J. C. F. Johnson, 
member of the Parliament of South Australia for 
Onkaparinga, a place very familiar to me; also 
that of Major-General Downes, commandant of 
the military forces of South Australia. A much 
better-known name than any of these was that of 
the great London journalist, George 
Sala. 

Wishing to see something of the New Zealand 
‘‘bush,’’ we sent our bags off by train and started 
on a walk of fourteen miles back to Hamilton. 


Augustus 


5 
7 


The roads were wet, but, as the soil is sandy, 
The 


beautiful, and to eyes wearied by the monotony 


were not very heavy. “bush”? is very 
of Australian and to imaginations 
haunted by the fear of death by thirst, so often 


scel ery, 


the fate of explorers and travelers who get lost 
in the trackless, landmarkless, ever-the-same 
bush of that waterless land, is very’ refreshing 
and full of charm. It may be roughly divided 
into the heavy, the light and the mixed bush. 
The first of these is the real kauri forest, hun- 
dreds and perhaps thousands of years old, and of 


a solemn, awe-inspiring beauty like that of a 


WAIKATO 


MAORIS. 


Californian redwood forest. Here the grand 
kauri-pine raises its straight smooth stem to a 
height of nearly two hundred feet, with a di- 
ameter at the base of from ten to twenty feet. 
These giants spread.over hill and down dale in 
long aisles like those of a Gothic cathedral. This 
is a hackneyed simile, I know, but really there is 
no other work of man to which they can be com- 
pared. The ‘Slight bush’? consists of trees of 
moderate size, surrounded by a dense under- 
growth that almost defies passage. The ‘‘ mixed 
This 
consists of many varieties of trees, of various 
height and girth, all tangled with ferns, mosses, 


bush’? is the most varied and beautiful. 


and creepers of the most luxuriant description. 
Almost everywhere in these favored islands there 
is abundant moisture, and here is the paradise of 
the fern-collector. Mariy, too, of the shrubs and 
trees are evergreens, and bear exquisite blossoms 
and flowers. The pohutu kana, a Christmas-tree, 
so called because it blooms at that season, bears 
a splendid scarlet blossom, and is one of the 
striking 


most and bushes. 


Many of the forest trees, such as the fotara, the 


easily re cognized 


rimu, and the puriri, yield timber of great hard- 
ness, beauty, and value. A curiosity of the bush 
is the rata, a species of myrtle. It is a parasitic 
growth, and winds its rope-like shoots round 


/ 


7 ? Mf: city, oy 


rs ¢ od 
{PF}; 
sf? 
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everything in reach. Other parasites there are, 


called ‘‘ the bush-lawyer ”’ and the ‘* wait-a-bit,’’ 
from the difficulty of disentangling oneself from 
their grasp. The cabbage-palm is a fine shrub, 
often seen in Cali- 
fornian gardens. 
In New Zealand it 
reaches a height of 
fifty feet, and 
branches out at the 


“2. 


i 


ri 


top into sey eral 


stems, each of 
which bears a 
crown of pointed 
leaves. There are 


scores of other trees 
and plants, which 
learnt to 
recognize, and 
which 
tedious to enume- 
rate, could I do so. 

One 


teresting growth, 


I never 


it would be 


VCF i in- 


however, deserves 
longer 
the 
phormium tenaxr, or 
New Zealand flax. 
It like the 
Mexican agave: or 
pulque-plant, and 
has thick, 
glossy leaves. It 
grows in dense 


clumps, and from 


a rather 
mention 


looks 


strong, 


MAORI SALUTATION 


the centre rises a tall stem, bearing flowers of 
white, vellow or 
The fibre is nearly as tenacious as silk, 
and from it the Maoris weave their 
blankets. 


pink, according to the spe- 
cies, 
mats and 
The great difficulty in adapting it for 
ready use arises from the quantity of gum the 
leaves contain. Hitherto no satisfactory expedi- 
tious mode of getting rid of this gum has been 
discovered, the patient, laborious processes of 
the native not being applicable on a large scale. 
Paper, canvas and rope, of great strength and 
tenacity, can be made of the fibre, and a fortune 
awaits the man who shall invent a ready, prac- 
tical way of dressing it in a suitable manner. 
In ‘‘the bush”’ it is used for repairs of every 
kind, whether of a broken shaft or wheel, or of 
a snapped bootlace or suspender, and also for 
“ha 


making baskets for 


visions. It 


or fruit and 


is the bushman’s mend-all. 


pro- 


About one o’clock, as we were trudging along 
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the road to Hamilton, our stomachs began to 
cry aloud f tucker.’’ We knocked at the 
door of a settlers cottage, and procured for 
a shilling—25 cents—a meal of cold roast 


pork, potatoes, 
bread and tea. Tea 
is the almost uni- 


e* 


~ 


drink in 
s ‘‘the bush,’’ both 
in New Zealand 
and Australia. 
When there are 
many stalks float- 
ing about in it it is 
called ‘‘ posts and 
rails.”? Our host 
said that he was 
by birth a Scoteh- 
man, and had been 
in the district for 
eleven years ; also, 
that there had been 
a hotel between 
Hamilton and 
Cambridge, but it 


versal 


had been aban- 
doned from lack 
of custom since 


the continuation of 
the railroad. In 
the evening we 
for- 
comfortable 
quarters at Mrs. 
Gwynne’s hotel. 
As sat in the 
hotel parlor after tea we were much amused by a 
discussion betwe s 


reached our 


mer 


RUBBING 


NOSES 


we 


en sgme local notabilities about 


an amateur performance of ‘‘ Our Boys,’’ which 


it was proposed to give in order to raise money 
for a fence ro 
phatically dep 
ing to raise m 
ing that 
toward a 


| the parsonage. One speaker em- 
ted the system of constantly try- 
v by entertainments, his idea be- 
peo} echt to be ready to contribute 
good object without being strongly 
urged to do nd without forming a habit of 
expecting a ¢ quo in the shape of an even- 

Ile suggested that all mem- 
who were able to do so should 
$1.25—and he offered 
the township to collect the 
his check in the bank at 


ing’s amuse! 
bers of the paris 
subseribe five shillings 
to make the L ot 
money, and to lodg 
once, 

Our hostess g promised to lend us a boat 
and oars, we 


le our preparations next day for 
starting down the riv 


er. She not only lent us a 
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boat, but refused all compensation for board and 
lodging on the ground that her son was one of 
my pupils. So the poor schoolmaster does oc- 
casionally meet with parents who show gratitude 
for the pains taken with their children. A 
pleasant afternoon’s row brought us down to 
put boat up, not 
neglecting to take the oars and thole-pins up to the 
hotel that no one might make off with the craft. 
The hotel was kept by one Simmelhag, a Dane, 


Ngaruawahia, where we our 


married toa lively Irishwoman, a fluent and ready 
talker. Apparently they had flourished in busi- 
ness, for, on my happening to mention Cam- 
bridge, England, she said that her son had just 
taken his that 
university. 


degree at Pembroke College in 
A hill of some 1,200 feet rises near the hamlet, 
and we decided to 
climb to its top 
the 
valleys of the 
Waipa and Wai- 
After 
scrambling up 


and overlook 


kato Rivers. 
through bushes 
undergrowth 
we reached the top 


and 


and got a fine view 
of the country 
drained by the 
rivers, and of many 
rolling mountain 
ranges bevond. We 
especially noticed 
the voleanic cone of 
Tarawera, which a 
month or two after- 
wards out 
into activity again. 
The waters of the 
Waipa looked very 


burst 


muddy as compar- 
ed with the stream 
of the Waikato, 
and flowed fora 
considerable dis- 
tance before be- 
coming thoroughly 
mingled with it. 
Proceeding on our 
journey we reached 
Huntly 
evening. 


toward 

On 
quiring at the hotel for accommodation we found 
that all the rooms were occupied, a Roman Catho- 


in- 
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the ground. 


MAORIS. 


whom we had met at Ngaruawahia having fore- 
However, we were offered two shake- 


The lead- 


ing lady of the strolling barn-stormers was a Miss 


stalled us. 


downs in a parlor and accepted them. 


Amy John, who turned out to be a portly woman 
of middle age. In the evening we went to the 
schoolroom to see the performance, which con- 
sisted of songs, dances and a burlesque. Among 


the audience were many Maori men and women, 


who stolidly gazed from the back rows on a_per- 


formance which must have seemed to them curi- 
Next day after breakfast we chatted 
with one of the players, who told us that two 
years he had a trip all round the 
Islands, from the Bluff up to Auckland, travel- 
ing in all 2,500 miles, by coach, train and 


ous enough. 


made 


avo 


steamer, and at times camping out. 
On investigation 
Huntly turned out 
a black, 
dreary town, but it 


grimy, 


is in the centre of 
an impertant coal 
district, and boasts 
of the prettiest girl 
in the country 
round, [am sorry 
that I now remem- 
ber only her name, 
Rebecea Harris. 
We walked out to 
look at one of the 
coal mines. A long 
drive of 1,200 feet 
descends an inclin- 
ed plane, up which 
the trucks 
drawn by a cable 


are 


worked by an en- 
gine. The boss of- 
fered to conduct us 
down the drive and 
half-a-mile further 
into the black bow- 
els of the earth, but 
as it very 
damp, as dark as 
pitch, and alto- 
gether uninviting, 
we were not per- 
suaded to attempt 
the trip. From a 
(lreary tract out- 
side the mine smoke was continually issuing from 
On asking the reason of the un- 


was 


lic priest, a theatrical company, and a Jew trader canny sight, we were told that a seam of coal 
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had in some way been ignited, and had smoul- 
dered for months. 

The Waikato River is very wide 
and in several places 


at Huntly, 


below the town is split 
into two or more chan- 
nels by islands. As we 
made our way rapidly 
down the strong stream, 
we were startled by a 
thrashing sound in the 
water. On looking to 
see the cause, we ob- 
served what seemed to 


us a shark 


rv other 
marine monster pound- 
ing his way up- stream 
at a great rate. All that 
we could make out was 
a head, and the com- 
motion caused by the 
lashing of his tail. On 
to Auck- 
land we wrote a short 
letter to the New Zea- 
land Herald, relating 
what we had seen. 
Then others 
the editor, 


getting back 


wrote to 
asserting 
that a strange monster 
had been seen, higher 
up the river, and that 
men and 
thereat. 


animals had been much terrified 
I think, too, that it was said that sheep 
Alto- 
gether quite an excitement was created by what 
came to be known as *‘ the Waikato saurian,’’ 


had been strangely torn and mangled, 


and, as people were constantly coming forward 
with new stories, it was some time before the 
So far as I know, 
no satisfactory conclusion was ever reached as to 
the real nature of the creature, or even as to its 
actual existence. 


discussion aroused died out. 


Soon after the saurian had passed us, heavy 
rain came on; so, putting in to shore, we took 
refuge in a settler’s cottage. He and 
his family had just finished dinner, but 
they kindly gave us some tea, flat cake 
We continued there for 
some time, chatting bya pleasant wood- 
fire about mining and other matters. 


and preserves. 


At last. though the rain was by no means 
over, we made a start. The river be- 


tween Huntly and Rangiriri is quite 


pretty, many fine cabbage-palms grow- 


ing on the banks. From a Maori wharé 
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on the shore three 
loudly at us, 


common hat 
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dogs came out and barked 
more in fun than malice. The 
welling, or wharé, has a high- 
pitched roof, mud 
walls, and a broad ve- 
randa. Several of those 
standing near the 
river were built on 
poles, to lift them 
above the water when 
the river is in flood. 
The chief building in a 
Maori settlement is the 
wharepuni, or common 
sleeping-place. The 
front boards of its roof 
are carved and gro- 
ornamented 
with giant heads with 


tes quely 


goggle eves of shell. In 
the wharepuni, young 
and old, of both sexes 
and all ages, wrapped 
in blankets, and each 
upon a mat, sleep to- 
gether. 
many as forty persons 


Sometimes as 


sleep in one wharepuni, 
and many animals find 
shelter there also. To 
add to the thickness 
and unwholesomeness 


WELL-BORN MAORT WOMAN, 


of the atmosphere, every person smokes a 
strong pipe, and fires are kept burning on 


the earthen floor. It is not to be wondered at, 
if, on leaving such an atmosphere as this on a 
cold night, chills leading to lung diseases and 
consumption, should result. Another thing that 
contributes to thi spread of chest-diseases among 
the natives is their habit of wearing European 
clothes during the day, and at night sitting in 
their wharés in 
earlier days. ‘ 


Hogs, the descendants of those introduced by 
Captain Cook and other navigators, are common 
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quarters shrink away in a most 
wofully disproportionate man- 
ner. This peculiarity is caused 
by their eating the berries of 
the New Zealand laurel, which 
contain prussic acid in con- 
siderable quantity, and shrivel 
and shrink up the muscles of 
the loins. 

As the day seemed hope- 
lessly wet, we decided to stay 
for the night at  Rangiriri. 
Here we found a small hotel, 
which was comfortable enough, 


ACRE SHITLEMIONT. though the food was rather too 


around Maori settlements, and 
very singular specimens of the 
race are often seen. Many have 
no ears, having lost them in 
rough end tumble fights with 
the dogs of the neighborhood, 
who have learned that, if they 
hold on tightly to the hog’s ear, 
he cannot tear them with his 
teeth. Wild boar are found in 
some parts of the colony, and 
the hounds are taught to ap- 
proach one on each side, and 
grip the boar’s ears. Other hogs 
may be seen around a_ settle- 
ment who are big and strong 
about the neck, head and 
shoulders, but whose hind- 


plain and unvaried to 


make a long stay de- 
sirable. At night my 
friend wrote letters to 


his people at home in 
England, while I smok- 
ed, drank hot whisky 
and water, and chatted 
to the landlady’s 
daughters. Next morn- 
ing was still wet, so 
my friend and a miner 
amused themselves by 
singing songs to the ac- 
companiment of the 
hotel piano. At Ran- 
giriri was fought one of 
the most im p ortant 
battles of the late 
Maori war, in which 
the Waikatos fought 
MAORIS COOKING. heroically against the 
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British and colonial troops. 
Their ‘‘ pahs,’’ or fortified in- 
closures, were built in situa- 
tions selected for their natural 
streneth, and rendered addi- 
tionally strong by palisades of 
ti-tree. The natives held their 
ground bravely against large 
odds, and were only dislodged 
by the fire of artillery, and the 
destruction of their stockades 
by the axes of the sappers. On 
our way down the river from 
Rangiriri we asked a’ Maori how 


far it was to Mercer. He re- 
plied : ‘* Not much far ; bout 
four miles.’’ At Mercer we 


landed, and made up our minds to continue the 
trip no further, but to return by rail to Auck- 
land. Accordingly we made arrangements with 
the station-master to put our boat into a shed 
on the wharf until the river- steamer should 
call, and tow it up to Hamilton again. We 


“CAPTAIN SCAR 

By ARTHI 

Recetvep of William Bingham, for one-half year’s rent 

of the glebe farm*known as Highfields, to Michaelmas 

of this year, the sum of 38 pounds 17 shillings.—John 
Mayfield, Dec. 20th, 1785. 

The gray-haired old rector handed his tenant 
this receipt, and placed the little canvas bag in 
He shook hands, asked after Mrs 
Bingham, and hoped he would see them both 
at dinner on New Year’s Eve, then he slowly 
mounted his cob. It was past four o’clock in 
the afternoon and quite dark. 


his pock t 


The moon would 
not be up for a good two hours. 
About 


you come to the cross-roads, the rector dimly 


a mile from the rectory gates, before 


made out the figure of a man on_ horseback, 
waiting quietly on the sodden turf by the road- 
side. 

‘Good-night to ve,”’ he said, as he trotted 
past. 

‘Stand and deliver!’ was the unexpected 
answer he received. 

Parson Mayfield pulled up his roadster more 
in amazement than alarm, as the highwayman 
came alongside. He was masked, and wore a 
heavy riding-coat. 

**My good man——’”’ began the rector. But 
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stayed one night at Mereer, and on the mor- 
row a three he 


urs’ railway journey over the route 
already deseribed took us back to Auckland, 
after a trip, which, though broken by unfavor- 
had yet proved full of interest, 
is plenty of healthful exercise. 


able weather, 
and had give 


ET” AT FAULT. 
STUART. 


the dull cleat 
hand sent hin 


t pistol-barrel in the fellow’s 
fumbling in his pockets. 


It was all over in less than a minute. Parson 
Mayfield was robbed on the highway an hour 
after sundown of eight and thirty odd sove- 
reigns, 


As he rod 
meditated on 


wiy on toward the rectory he 
tis Christmas-day sermon. That 
excellent discourse of his on Peace and Good- 
will should this year, he thought, give place to 
a new treatise, though no doubt much of the old 
would bear repetition. He would 
t he reached hissstudy. 


and tried work 

set to the morn 
‘© A certain 1 

Jericho and fell 


in went down from Jerusalem to 
mong thieves.’ He had only 
written thus far, and was seeking further inspira- 
tion in a volume of sermons by the learned and 
ingenious Dr. Tillotson, when there was a knock 
at the study-c 

‘What is it, Betty ?’ he asked his old house- 
keeper. 

west yer plase, sir, there be a gentlemon 
coom, a8 Says as 


A be in te doini 


"ow a’yvd loike a word with ver. 


-room.’’ 


“Will you show the 


please ?”” 


gentleman in here. 
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Parson Maytield rose courteously to meet his 
Visitor. 

He was a man of medium height, and wore 
the long light riding-coat and cape then in 
vogue. His manners were distinguished and 
unembarrassed. 

‘*[T must 
apologize for interrupting you at your work.”’ 

** Not the least,’’ said the rector, politely. 

‘*But I shall not detain you a moment,’’ he 
continued. 


‘* Good-evening,’’ he said, bowing. 


‘Tam a stranger, and know noth- 
ing of this country. Yet I need hardly say that 
the fame of Derbyshire hospitality has reached 
my ears. I have come to ask you for permission 
to stable my horse in one of your stalls for the 
night. He has come some distance to-day, and 
is dead beat.”’ 

said the rector ; 
‘‘but for yourself—have you found quarters ? 
Or, may I have that pleasure also ?”’ 

“A thousand thanks,’’ replied the stranger. 
‘*T sleep at the ‘Green Man.’ It is only the 
stables there that are full. Lord Teddington and 
his rather numerous suite are there, en route from 
the Bath. The-landlord suggested that Mr. May- 
field would help me.”’ 

‘¢ Indeed, I shall be delighted,’’ said the rec- 
tor. ‘Excuse me one moment, Mr.—Mr. i 

‘* Hawley,”’ said the stranger, quietly. 


“You are most welcome, sir.” 


‘* Excuse me, Mr. Hawley, while I give orders 
that your horse is seen to. I will rejoin you 
in a moment.”’ 

On his return, Parson Mayfield was surprised 
to find Hawley, whom he had set down for a 
brainless man of fashion, standing by one of the 
hbookeases much engrossed with a somewhat rare 
edition of Lucan’s ‘‘ Pharsalia,’’ a volume which, 
both for binding and text, was the pride of the 
rector’s library. 

‘*You have selected the gem, sir,’’ olserved 
the parson, with the pleased enthusiasm of a col- 
lector. ‘*‘ You have an eve for tooling ?”’ 

‘A Padeloup, I notice,’ replied the other, 
easily, as he replaced the treasure, handling it 
with delicate care. ‘‘ What delightful books you 
One like myself may well envy you 
your quiet study.”’ 


have here ! 


The rector was not surprised at the words, 
which were only such as might be dictated by 


but the 
tone in which they were spoken struck him as 


the customary politeness of that day ; 


one of real regret. 

‘“ Ah! the bees,’? murmured Hawley with in- 
creasing delight, as his eye wandered along the 
shelf, ‘‘a masterpiece by de Thon ; 
deed fortunate.”’ 


you are in- 


SCARLET ”’ 


AT FAULT. 

Parson Mayfield was beside him with pleasure, 
for living a mile or more from the high road, it 
was but seldom that he had the opportunity of 
airing his hobbies in such palatable company. 

For the best part of an hour they wandered 
the books, the rector 
stranger intelligent and interested. 


among beaming, the 

‘Are you also an Oxford man, sir?” 
tioned Parson Mayfield. 

‘She did her best for me,’’ laughed Hawley ; 
‘*but the statutes and I were hardly at one on 
some points ; and though we parted the best of 
friends, it was before I had time——’’ he ceased 


ques- 


significantly, and his companion nodded in sym- 
pathy. 
‘* Dear 


was the ‘Still a 


bachelor’s degree is not everything. A useful 


me,” answer. 
life is far better than academic laurels.’’ 

The other smiled strangely, with a slight yet 
not discourteous movement of the shoulders. 

‘My classics are a little rusty, Mr. Rector, but 
I still thumb my Eclogues when occasion offers. 
Life in town though affords such occasion only 
rarely.”’ : 

‘Ah! 
have not been there these twenty years. 
Majesty well ?”’ 

Then they fell to speaking of the Court life, of 
the national policy, of the late Earl Chatham, 
and many things of the great world, whereof the 
rector knew but by hearsay. 


London is a wonderful city, sir. I 


Is His 


This fascinating 
stranger had all the gossip at his finger-end, and 
related the last escapade of the Prince of Wales 
with vast humor. Nor did he display ill-bred 


astonishment when his listener asked him ques- 
tions of old and well-nigh forgotten personages, 
as whether Mr. Garrick were still playing, or how 
Dr. Johnson did, forgetting that the wheels of 


time had moved onward since young Master 
Mayfield, new to his fellowship at the College of 
St. Mary Magdalene, mixed somewhat in the 
whirl of worldly pleasures. Mr. Hawley could 
also adapt himself to his company with won- 
He spoke with a sigh of the late Mr. 
Whitefield at the Tabernacle in Moorfields, as 
admiring the preacher but deploring his seces- 
sion. 


drous ease. 


‘* From murmured 


Parson Mayfield, more and more enraptured with 


all heresy and schism,”’ 


his guest. ‘‘ It takes ten vears from a man’s life 
talk. It calls to my mind 
countless old memories of the outer world long 
laid asleep. 


to hear vou, sir, 


[ have but these, sir,’’ he continued, 
waving his hand toward the shelves, ‘‘ to keep 
me company these long winter nights—but these 
and my faith.’’ 





IN HIS POCKETS. 


HIM FUMBI 


SENT 


‘ 
t 


OF A 


GLEAM 


DULL 
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Mr. Hawley bowed. 
he said, resting his chin on his hand, as he stood 


‘ yt ) ee 
“Clie ntwim fonga neqgotia, 


by the oaken mantelpieqe and gazed fixedly at 
table. 

to those who 
enough to fathom its shortcoming. 
you, and I apologize for it ; 


‘* The world’s 
know it well 

But I detain 
your intercourse has 


the sconces flaring on thi 
a SOrry place, sir, 


made the moments pass so rapidly, and I see 
your sermon but half finished.”’ 

He peered over at the manuscript Iving be- 
neath the candles. The rector’s handwriting was 
small but distinct, and the heading of his dis- 
course plain to a keen-witted man at six feet 
away. 

‘*Ah !? said the visitor, ‘fa thousand excuses 
for my remark, but your text moves me to ques- 
At Christmas-time, too! ‘ He fell among 
thieves.. A misfortune, truly, yet scarce 


tions. 

sad 
hold, for the season of wassail and 
‘He fell thieves,’ ’’ he re- 
peated to himself softly, and smiled again the 
same curious quict smile. 


mect, as I 


goodwill. among 


Parson Mayfield was fury and wrath in an in- 
stant at the reminiscence. 

‘I wrote that at white heat, sir,’’ he cried. 
‘A rascal—my glebe rent, sir—thirty 
guineas and more, without so much as a thank 
you!’ 

Mr. Hawley put out a soothing hand with ad- 
mirable delicacy. 


Or vd 


‘‘T fear that | have revived some unpleasant 
incident ; the allusion was a personal one. How 
sad !’’ 

‘“Aye, and he rode such a horse, too,”’ 
rector broke in.  ‘ 


the 
I could see that, though it 
was as dark as a crypt. 
horse, Mr. Hawley. 


For I have an eve fora 
[ am always partial to a 
bright bay with a white blaze and stocking or 
two.”’ 


said 


‘* How well you remember the points,”’ 
Hawley. 


said the rec- 
“Why, the affair 
happened not two hours since.’’ 


‘Remember, sir? Remember ?’’ 


tor, again growing angry. 

‘You don’t say so,”’ said Hawley. ‘‘ Why, 
I dare wager your knight of the road was on the 
look-out for Lord Teddington. I will hasten to 
warn him when I return to the inn. How the 
time has slipped by! But I really must leave 
you now to your sermon.”’ 
‘* How 
remiss of me not to have offered you any refresh- 
ment! You will take a glass of wine with me? 
Yes, I insist.’’ 

‘Well, I said Hawley, ‘‘that your 
hospitality will give me the greatest pleasure. It 


‘Not yet, sir,’’ the rector answered. 


confess,”’ 


SCARLET”’ 


AT FAULT. 


is a duty, too, that we owe the University to 
honor its traditions.”’ 

‘“An excellent doctrine,’ the rector replied, 
unlocking a drawer in the bureau. ‘‘ An ad- 
Faith, I think 
you might help me with my sermon. 


mirable doctrine, in moderation. 
You must 
excuse me one moment ; I am my own butler.”’ 
He took a key from the drawer’ and one of the 
candlesticks from the table, and left the study. 
In the brick-paved passage, on his way to the 
kitchens and cellar his foot struck 
against something soft. It reminded him of a 
scrap of needlework, and he suspected his house- 
keeper of having left it lying about. 


staircase 


He was al- 
ways pleased to find any charge against the some- 
what despotic womenkind of his household, so 
he picked it up. 

It was a piece of black silk about six inches 
long and half as broad, with a bit of scarlet ribbon 
at either end. 

He paused, examining it curiously, and won- 
dering what use on earth it could be. 
lessness amused him 


Its aim- 
a little, and he was com- 
posing one or two cutting sentences on the folly 
of women in general to fire at Mrs. Goodall as he 
handed it to her, when the candlelight, as he 
dangled the mystery by one string, fell through 
two small round holes almost in the centre of the 
thing. 

Then Parson Mayfield knew in a twinkling. It 
was a highwayman’s mask. 

He stood for a second or two by the kitchen 
door thinking. From within he heard the voice 
of his manservant talking to his housekeeper and 
the maids : 

** Qi tell’ee,’’? he was saying, ‘‘ Muster Mennill 
‘asner a foiner oss in’is steeble nor this’ eer bey.’’ 

‘Do you mean the horse the gentleman who 
is in the study rode this afternoon ?’’ asked the 
rector, entering. 

The man stood up, and replied that his remark 
referred to the stranger’s horse. When asked, 
he went on to say that the stranger’s horse was a 
bay with three white stockings, and that there 
was no finer horse in the county—leastways he 
had never—— _ But the parson cut him short. 

‘* Betty,’’ he said, turning to the housekeeper, 

‘IT want a tray and two glasses taken to the 
study, and I want the cradle.’’ 

A minute later Parson Mayfield came back 
to the kitchen with a bottle lying in the cradle. 

‘You have taken the glasses to the study ?”’ 
he asked. 


‘* Now a corkscrew, please. Simon,”’ 


he went ‘saddle the gentleman’s horse at 


Tie him to 


on, 
once and lead him to the yard gate. 
it; then come back and wait here.’’ 
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He walked slowly back to the study, carrying 
the wine carefully. 

‘This port, sir,’ he said, serewing in the 
corkscrew with great care, ‘‘ this wine, Mr. Haw- 
levy, was bottled by my father in °57—the vea 
they shot poor Byng. And Jove, sir ’’—he went 
on, attempting to draw it—‘‘ they knew how to 
flog corks in the fifties. I fear I may break this 
one. Might I ask you, Mr. Hawley? You are 
young.” 

Hawley took the bottle carefully. 

‘T must put back the cellar key,”’ sd the 
parson, Opening a drawer of the bureau. 

‘This is a stiff one.”’ said Hawley, tugging at 


the corkscrew ‘Still it comes.’’ 


He looked up triumphantly with the bottle in 
one hand and the corkscrew in the other ex 
actly six inches from his face he saw the muzzle 
end of a pistol 

“Tf you stir a hand I will shoot you dead,’ 

said Parson Mayficld very distinctly and with 
great dignity) 
I do not think George Hawley knew what few 
was; he did not move, because he was simply 
overwhelmed with surprise. The man was never 
so taken aback before. For fully half a minute 
they stood thus. Parson Mayfield’s hand never 
shook a hair's breadth. Then all at once Haw- 
ley burst out laughing. He was absolutely him- 
self again when he spoke. 

“Mr. Parson..when you said you were a judg 
of horses I had no idea that you knew anything 
of hounds, no notion that vou had such a nose 
en the line of a fox. “Gad! you trapped me fairly, 
and Ill warrant the scent did not lie over well. 
You hold all the cards. Your manner, too, is 
really quite admirable. You are determinatio1 
itself, and this is just a case for determination. 
I owe nearly all my success as a highwayman to 
my manner. The careers of a number of honest 
highwayme n have been spoilt by bluster.’’ 

‘Where are your pistols?” said the rector, in- 
terrupting him. 

“They are in the inside breast pocket of my 
coat—the left one,”’ said Hawley. 

The rector with his left hand unbuttoned th 
top of the riding coat, and drew out a double-bar- 


reled hors pistol, and another of a much smaller 


pattern ; these he laid on the chimney-piece. 
“Will vou 


gentleman, that these are your only firearms?” 


give me your word,”’ he said, ‘Sas a 


“Yes, [give you my word as a gentleman.” 
said the highwayman. 

‘Then lay that bottle carefully in the cradle. 
Do not disturb the crust,’’ said the rector, low- 
ering his pistol for the first time. 


Hawley did as told, quite meekly and, as it 


were, with a sense of the humor of the thing. 
Parson Mavi - eve never left him for an 
instant. 

“SNow,’’ he ton, ‘* will vou be so good as 
to restore m\ tv to me?” 

Hawley sea n an inner pocket. As he 
did so the reetor’s e caught a glimpse of scar- 
let beneath tl ipelled riding-coat, at sight 


of which he si La little. 

‘*Count it, rector In what he hoped 
was a very st manner as Hawley laid the 
little canvas | the table. 


Hawley unt nag and poured the con- 


tents out, a} f gold guineas. These he 
counted quic k] 

* Thirty-tw ur, six, seven,’’ he paused ; 
then he ran until he came to the end. 


‘Forty-eight, fifty-two, four, six, eight. 


ilere are sixty ¢ eas, Mr. Parson,’ he said, 
smiling ; ‘*w 1add the remainder to your 
charities? It is cold weather for some and you 
will know ho lo apply it. Add it to your 
parish benefact ‘Searlet Charity ’—faith I 
like the phras The interest on twenty-four 


pounds three s! s for clothing poor children 
at Christmasti for ever.” My mother should 
have heard tl it would have pleased her. 
She always dest me for a bishopric.” 

- face softened. He uncocked 


| it beside Hawley’s on the 


Parson Mav! 
his pistol and 
chimney-piec 

‘* This distresses me more than I can say,’’ he 
said. ** High 

‘Yes, play | the most part,’ Hawley 
answered. ‘* Play 


| suppose ?”’ 


nd luck. But Lam quite hope- 
less—do not sp \re you going to give me up?” 

‘‘Not this time, friend,’’ said the parson, 
‘but next, remember. You must quit this 
house now though, sir. At the yard gate you 
will find your horse.”’ 

Hawley picked up his hat and hunting crop 
from the chair where they lay’ The rector, 
with Hawley’s pistols in his hand, followed him 
out of the roor \s they crossed the entrance 
hall to the cd Parson Mayfield, almost as 
though to invit iticism on his old sporting 
prints hanging 1 } iused for a second or two 
to examine a} tching—an undoubted Ghu- 
racrts. Hawley turned round and faced him. 

“In all my 
ever so insult You show no fright what- 
ever. Have \ no fear? 
with the butt 
could) brain v« 


he said, smiling, ‘‘ I was 


Do you know that 

is crop, which is loaded, I 
vhere you stand as quick as 
look at you ?”’ 
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Parson Mayfield handed him his pistols for 
Outside it had 
The 


° °° \ 
moon was just rising, a great cold crescent, be- 


answer, and opened the door. 


ceased raining and the night was clear. 
tween the black cedars on the upper lawn. 

‘You gave me your word,’’ said the rector. 
‘Your 


swered. 


faith astonishes me,’’ the other an- 


“Do you know what my word is worth? 
Why, my introduction to you was obtained on 
false pretences ; it did not suit my plan to stable 
my horse at the ‘Green Man,’ so I came here. 
But I must keep you no longer from your ser- 
mon. Thanks for many things—for « delightful 
conversation, for my pistols, for your faith in 
me. I wish I might—ah, but I am quite hope- 
Good-night! To the left Ithink? Thank 


He raised his hat and was gone. 


less. 
you a 
Parson Mayfield never finished that particular 


SCARLET” AT 


FAULT. 
sermon. sut the new one he preached, with 
‘*This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise’’ 
for the text, on the following Christmas morn- 
ing, was quite a notable success. 

Coming out of the vestry that morning Parson 
Mayfield overtook the Hall party. Miss Betty 
Sutton, who was spending Christmas with her 
cousins at Dalebury, and who was an especial 
favorite of the rector, had brought the news of 
her uncle, Lord Teddington’s, 
the notorious ‘‘ 


adventure with 
Captain Searlet.”? On the even- 
ing of the 22d his lordship’s coach had been 
stopped and robbed. 

‘You need not look so distressed, Mr May- 
field,’’ she went on, ‘‘ you know that the Ted- 
penny. But I am sorry 
for the fascinating ‘Captain,’ because my Aunt 
Sophia’s largest diamond pendant is paste.’’ 


dingtons never have a 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS OF FLORENCE 
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JOHN DREW IN 


CAST OF ‘* ROSEMARY.”’ 
Sir Jasper Thorndyke John Drew 
Professor Jogram Daniel Harkins 
Captain Cruickshank, R. N. Harry Harwood 


William West wood 
George Minifie 


Arthur Byron 
Grahame [lenderson 


Abraham Frank FE. Lamb 
Mrs. Cruickshank Mrs. Annie Adams 
Mrs. Minific Mrs. Delos King 


Priscilla Ethel Barrymore 
Dorothy Cruickshank ‘ Maude Adams 


One of the prettiest plays produced on any 
stage for some time is in which 


Mr. John Drew began his fifth season as a star 


‘© Rosemary,’”’ 


under Mr. Charles Frohman’s management. The 
piece affords Mr. Drew an excellent opportunity 
for the display of his somewhat versatile talent 
as an actor. The honors of the play are divided 
by him with Maude Adams, who, as it has been 
announced, will star next season. 

The action of 66 
early part of the present century, at the time 
of the coronation of Queen ‘Victoria: Dorothy 
Cruickshank, the daughter of a fierce old naval 


Rosemary ”’ 


Maude Adams. Arthur Byron. 


John Drew 
SCENE FROM ‘‘ ROSEMARY,”’ ACT I. 





takes place in the 


“ROSEMARY,” 


captain, and W Westwood have eloped. 


Their post chais reaks down in front of the 
country-homi SN Jasper Thorndyke, who in- 
vites them: | the night at his house. 


Upon returning later to the scene of the disaster 
the baronet cis nother pair who have also 
met with an lent They prove to be the 
parents of the ping couple, but the facet does 
not occur to S ‘until he has asked them 
to spend the night. Captain Cruickshank, who is 
personally una iainted with William Westwood, 


meets him in the garden the next morning, and is 





















DOROTHY AND WILLIAM. 


much taken with him, think- 
ing that he is Sir Jasper’s son. 
Sir Jasper brings about a recon- 
ciliation, and the whole party 
vo to London for the corona- 
tion. Dorothy, an unconscious 
little flirt, has caused Sir Jasper, 
who is a man of forty-five, to 
fall desperately in love with 
her, and, while she loves Sir 
Villiam, she allows Sir Jasper 
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WITH 


to pay her a great 
deal 


arousing the jeal- 


of attention, 


ousy of the youth- 
ful lover. Sir Jas- 
per is, after a time, 
brought to his 
senses by his com- 
Professor 
who 


panion, 
Jogram, ap- 
peals to his honor, 
and, although he 
has grown to love 
Dorothy as only a 
man of mature age 
can love, he goes 
away without tell- 
ing her of it. 
When he says 
rigay l-by to Dorothy 
she gives him a sprig of rosemary, ‘‘ for remem- 
brance,’’ she says. 


‘“* FIFTY YEARS AFTERWARD,’’ 


Sir Jasper buys the inn in 


ANNIE ADAMS, HARRY 
AND DANIEL 


HARWOOD 
HARKINS, 


which the action takes place in 
order to keep it asa ‘‘ shrine.”’ 

Fifty years now elapse, and Dorothy 
and William are both dead, having been 
killed in an Indian mutiny. 


Sir Jasper, 
now a white-haired old man of ninety 
years, appears again in London to attend 
the Queen’s jubilee, and is in the room 
where he and Dorothy parted in the long 
He pulls a bell and a panel drops 
out of the wall, in which he finds the 


ago. 


THE 


PLAYERS, 


leaves of her diary, which brings up a host of 
Then, from his wallet, he takes 
sprig of withered 


recollections. 
the little which 


‘she’? had given him years ago with the words : 


rosemary 


‘* Here’s rosemary—that’s for remembrance!”’ 
The last act is practically unnecessary, and 
rather detracts from than adds to the play. The 
only object, apparently, is to enable Mr. Drew to 
Mr. 
may not realize all the possibilities of the play, 


further demonstrate his versatility. Drew 
but he agreeably surprised those familiar with 
his previous performances, for he 
forget the old John Drew. 

Maude Adams is ideal as the sweet and dainty 
Dorothy, and in the third act the reading of the 
diary, with 


appears to 


a pathetic simplicity, is true art. 
Miss Adams always gives excellent support to 
Mr. Drew, and this makes one regret the fact 
that she is to star, although no one can deny 
that she deserves the compliment to her ability 
Which it conveys. 

Ethel Barrymore, the daughter of Maurice 
Barrymore, and niece of John 
Drew, makes a quaint house- 
maid. She is understudying 
Maude Adams, 
rather significant in view of 
the fact that Miss Adams 
will leave the company next 


which is 


season. 

Harry Harwood’s inter- 
pretation of the irascible sea- 
captain is splendid. Arthur 

Byron, as William West- 
although 
at times, 
rather stiff lover. 

‘* Rosemary ’’ was 

written by Louis 

N. Parker and 

Murray 
Carson. 


wood, FOr x] 


makes a 


‘SIR JASPER’? TELLS A STORY. 











WITH 





“BRIAN BORI 


CAST OF CITARACTERS 


Brian Boru Max Engen 
O’ Donovat Ss. I. Slade 
O'Connor Bruce Paget 
Erina (irace Golder 
0’ Reilly IF. W. Marston 
Johnny Dugai J.C. Slavin 
Baby Malon ‘ Amelia Summerville 
Mona -Helen Brackett 


Fairy Queen 
Banshee \nnie Cameron 
Pat O’ Hara R. F. Cart 
Elfrida 

Lord Edward 
Fitz-Stephe Tom Ricketts 
Egbert : \. J. Lynam 
Oswald Fred Summerfield 
Herald John Hendrick 
Athelston F. L. Hill 


Louise Margot 


Amanda Fabris 
George ©’ Donne! 


‘Brian Borv,’’ Messrs. Stange and Edwards’s 
new opera, is the first really successful piece with 
an Lrish theme to be produced since Boucicault’ s 
time, and it has proved very popular. There is 
a simplicity to the story, and the song and ro- 
mance of old Ireland are a variation from what 
has become threadbare in comic opera. The 
story is founded on the doings of an Irish chief- 
tain, who is snared by the heauty of 
an English princess, Elfrida. He is 
captured and about to be thrown into a 
dungeon and his followers routed, when 
his favorite henchman, O’ Hara, plays 
upon a magic fiddle given to him by 
the fairies. The instrument compels 
all the English to dance like mad, 
enabling Brian Boru to make his 
escape. Awakening to his follies with 
Elfrida, his patriotism conquers his 
he rallies his men, and in the 
last act’ the Irish put the English to 
utter rout. 


passion ; 


In the cast are many well-known 
people. The part of the Irish chieftain 
is sung and acted with spirit by Max 
Eugene, and his two followers, Samuel 
I. Slade—a new singer, who has just 
come from the West—and Bruce Paget, 
sing admirably. Amanda Fabris’s fine 
voice was heard to effect in Elfrida, and 
her rendering of the part is especially 
good, 

Much of the success of ‘*‘ Jack and 
the Beanstalk,’’ a new extravaganza by 
R. A. Barnett and A. B. Sloane, which 
opened at the Casino, New York, in 
October, is due to the charm of its bal- 
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Jo 


lads and the brightness of its scenes. The eleec- 
last act, performed by seven 
girls in tights and gauzy skirts, with inean- 


descent lights 


trical dance 


changing designs in their dra- 
peries, presents brilliant spectacle. The play 
fanuliar characters from various 
Henry J. Donnelly as King Col 
rard as Sinbad the Sailor are not as 


ight be. 


is peopled W 


nursery tales 


’ 


and Edward 
merry as the Madge Lessing, in the 
title ré/e, is exactly suited to her part and makes 
a dashing ./ rhe story is as follows : Jack's 
sweetheart is .V/ 
father, Old K ( 
old soul,’’ op) 


‘quite contrary,” but her 
who is not such a ‘‘ merry 
ses the match, desiring her to 

33 friend, the wealthy Marquis 
of Carabas. So Jack sells the Cow with ‘the 
Crumpled Horn to buy the magic beanstalk, upon 
which he and Sinbad the Sailor elimh in quest of 


marry Piss 


fortune to the castle of the giant, whose wife is 
The Old Wo ho Lived in a Shoe. Jack cap- 
tures The @ that Lays the Golden Eggs and 
returns to marry Mary. 


The Bostonians opened the season at the new 
theatre, the Murray Hill, in New York, with a 
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WITH THE 


AMELIA SUMMERVILLE IN ‘‘ BRIAN BORL 


new opera, ‘‘In Mexico.’? This, however, did 
not prove much of a success, but when they 
returned to the old favorites, ‘‘ Prince Ananias ’’ 


and the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,’’ they were warmly 
welcomed. With such people as Eugene Cowles, 


Photo by Prince. Bruce Paget. 


The “* Cuckoo Song.” 


PLAYERS. 


William H. MaeDonald, William Barnabee and 
Jessie Bartlett Davis in a cast, not to mention a 
number of other well-known persons, the music 
could not help but be good. Miss Alice Nielson, 
a new member of the Bostonians, and one of this 
year’s débutantes of the stage, has made quite a 
hit. 


Mrs. Potter and Kyrle Bellew are meeting with 
in their tour of the Australian 
Mrs. Potter has purchased the American 
rights of the religious play ‘‘ Joseph of Canaan,’’ 


great success 


cities. 


for which George Rignold was unable to secure a 
license in England because of its Biblical char- 
acter. 

The dramatized version 


‘* Romola,’’ 


of George Eliot’s 
by Elwyn Barron, is now being 
played by the Tabers. Robert Taber appears as 
Tito Milema and Julia Marlowe-Taber as Romola. 


Anthony Hope’s ‘‘ The Princess Orsa’’ will 
be dramatized by Edward Rose, and it is said 
Daniel 
rights. 


Frohman has secured the American 


Gerald Du Maurier, son of the late George 
Du Maurier, will member of Beerbohm 
Tree’s company during its American tour. Mr. 
Tree is playing Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘Seats of the 
Mighty.” E. W. 


be a 


M. 


Max Eugene and Amanda Fabris. 


SCENES FROM ‘‘ BRIAN BORU.”’ 
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THERE is something odd about a boy who does and their house with a store-front was of red 











not love a dog. Teddy Ryan had always wanted brick, and had a back yard with several trees 
one ever since he was a little fellow in short in it. 

dresses, and ‘‘ Banjo’’ (the clown), from Mrs. ‘“No; ain’t seen de dorgs. What's de use ? 
Duffy’s, next door, had come in to romp with It’s only aggravatin’!”’ 

him. But Teddy was a poor boy, and his wid- Teddy picked up a stone and shied it at a 
owed mother had all she could do to keep the wolf stray goat. It was some relief to his mind. 

from the door by means of hard work. She said ‘*Joe says he'll sell’em cheap. Two dollars 
she ‘‘had no relish for dumb bastes about the each; reg’ lar ratters, too.”’ 

premises ;’’ so Teddy sighed, longing for the time ‘“‘Jinky buttons !’’—Teddy’s eyes bulged out. 


to come when he would be a million- 
aire, and own a kennel ‘‘like the 
Prince o’ Wales.’’ Indeed, everything 
was against the. incoming of a dog. 
The Ryans’ little cabin consisted of 
only two rooms, in one of which stood 
a big folding-bed for ‘‘the twins ”’ 
(Mr. Ryan had been a carpenter), 
so that at night the whole apartment 
was filled by the bed, and from day- 
light till sunset the ‘‘twins’’ took up 
all the available crawling room. Poor 
Ted, sitting on the front doorstep 
one winter afternoon, therefore made 
up his mind that a ‘‘real bright yaller 
mongrel pup,”’ such as he wanted, was 
a luxury reserved for the Prince of 
Wales, or may be Vanderbilt, but not 
for him. 

‘*Hi, Teddy ! Seen Joe Thornton’s 
litter of pups? There’s six, and one 
of’em’s a real dandy, wid a pink nose 
on’im, and all kivered over wid black 
sphots, like as if he’d got de measles.”’ 

It was Paddy Murphy who spoke. 
The Murphys lived half a block further _ 
down the village street, and were | B.J,c- ' ‘| 
aristocrats in their way. Paddy’s 
father was the one baker in Dinsmere, ‘**T DUNNO WHO STOLE IT,’ SOBBED TED.”’ 
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106 SAVING UP 
‘*T got a quarter in de house, and de butcher 
promised me another if ’d help him deliver on 
Sat’day. Why, that’s most half the dog. But 
I ain’t got any place to keep ’im.”’ 

y, Ted! You 
marbles, and I'll ask 
in our yard,”’ 

‘Oh, Paddy ! 
‘©? Deed I will. 
Teddy reflected. 


“ce 


gimme two or three blue 
mudder to let me keep ’im 


Honest, will you?” 


What’ll we call him, Ted ?”’ 


sowzer’s a good name, or Lion. 
mannish. 


They’ re 
I do hate a dorg wid a gal’s name 
—Tiny, and Fanny, and sich !’ 

‘‘Boss Platt might do?’ suggested Paddy, 
whose father took a newspaper and taught his 
son how to become a great politician. ‘‘ Might 
call him Boss,’’ added the boy. ‘‘ Here, Boss ! 
30s ! 

‘That sounds cowish !’’ objected Teddy. ‘‘ No, 
sir, if I get that dorg I'll call him ‘ Pete,’ and—I 
say, Paddy.”’ 

“H’m?”’ 

ee 


- 
308s ! 


You know I got to save up me money, and 
bury it so nobody’ ll take it from me. Mudder is 
always awful short of kerosene in de winter, and 
a feller can’t keep a cent. But if I was to bury 
it——’’ 

‘‘Under one of our 
Cap’n Kidd's treasure.’’ 

‘‘That’s it. Dll come over to-morrow, after 
school’s out, and put down one quarter. Mebbe 
I'll get a job runnin’ errands for the grocer or 
somethin’, and make it fifty cents.’’ Ted got up 
from the doorstep, stretched himself, and added : 
‘*Got ter go in now, mudder’s callin’ me. Say, 
Paddy, wisht you’d run round to Joe’s, and ask 
"im to hang on to that pup till next week. 
Liker’n not [ll be rich by then.”’ 

The boys parted. 


trees; like as if ’twas 


From the living-room Mrs. 
Ryan’s voice sounded in impatient tones ! 

“*Teddy ! Teddy Ryan! Where is that boy ?”’ 

‘* Here I am, mudder !’’ 

*‘Oh, you’re there, are you? Well, now, I 
want you to run over to de grocer’s and buy a 
pint of milk for de twins ; 

* All right. 


“De money ? 


they’ re ailin’.”’ 
Gimme de money.”’ 

Why, Ted, and you wid a 
quarter in your pocket. Out wid it, like a man, 
and sphend a trifle on your sisters.”’ 

Poor Teddy ! With his chin sunk upon his 
breast, and his balloon of hope pricked and col- 
lapsed, he turned on his heel to go after the 
milk. But he was a plucky little chap, and 
soon comforted himself by the idea that twenty- 
one cents would still remain, and that would go 
a good way toward the purchase of ‘‘ Pete.’’ 


FOR A 


DOG. 
‘“Well, sir, what do you want?’ asked the 
grocer, laughing at the droll way in which Teddy 
swaggered up and down the store, for his man- 
ners aped the millionaire, if his stomach was 
empty. 

‘*Maybe,’? added Mr. Green, ‘‘ you'd like a 
can of pressed chicken, or some ‘I[ler’s choco- 
late ?”’ 

Ted turned a somersault from pure good- 
nature, and thereby caused the ‘‘quarter’’ to 
fall from 
floor. 


his pocket to the sawdust - covered 


‘My ! but you’re rich !’ commented the gro- 
cer, Winking at an old gentleman who was warm- 
ing his feet before the stove. He was a poorly 
dressed old man, and his coat was ragged at the 
elbow, but he had a good heart, as was proved 
by the friendly nod which—along with a new 
cent—he tossed to Teddy. 

‘‘Add that to it, youngster,’ said he. ‘‘A 
cent’s a.cent, and a dollar’s a dollar. Add cop- 
per to silver, and more’s sure to foller.’’ 

The boy jingled the two coins merrily to- 
gether. 

‘* Not savin’,’’ returned he. 
‘‘T’m tryin’ to lay up for a dorg, but the twins 
eats it out of me. 

‘That so?’ 
wait on another customer. 
the twins now ?”’ 

‘*\ pint of milk. Much obliged to you, sir,”’ 
added Teddy to the old man. Then, growing 
confidential : ‘‘ 11 bury it in Paddy Murphy’s 
gardin, along with twenty-one cerits left from 
de milk. 

‘*H’m ! 
that’s so. 


now ? 


much use me 


Can’t keep a dime.”’ 


The grocer turned carelessly to 


‘* What’s wanted for 


Some say money grows in de night.’’ 

Fairies, I suppose! Well, perhaps 
Savin’ up for a dog, eh? What kind, 
Skye-blue pink, with a green tail and 
squint eyes ?”’ 

Ted stared, but he knew the joke was on him, 
and would not show disrespect to age. So he 
fell in with his questioner’s humor. 

‘‘ That'll suit me, sir, to a dot. 
game for chasin’ a cat up a tree. 
a snap for a fool-dog !”’ 


sii No: 


So long’s he’s 
Wouldn’t give 
course not. <A dog should know his 
cat-e-chism. Well, hurry home, Ted, and good 
luck to you. Be sure you say this over the spot 
where you plant the money : 


‘““Grow more, 
Little store—Fim, fam, fum !’’ 


‘‘He’s a queer dodger,’’ thought Ted, as he 
skipped home, thereby nearly churning the milk 
to butter, but not quite, for the grocer’s cow gave 
half milk and half water. 
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The following morning Mrs. Ryan 
borrowed a nickel from Teddy, for, 
said she 

‘“A boy wid so much spare cash 
might well buy a quart of potaties 
for his mudder’s dinner.”’ 

But Ted cheered himself again by 
the reflection that, ‘‘I got sixteen 
cents left anyway, and that’s some- 
thin’ !? 

Aiter school, with mysterious rites, 
he and Paddy Murphy buried a small 
blue paper box, supplied by Paddy’s 
mother, under a tree in the baker's 
garden. Out of a back window Mrs. 
Murphy watched the proceedings with 
much interest, and that evening ques- 
tioned her son about the contents of 
the box. 

Within a week Ted had earned fifty 
cents more, thirty-two of which had 
gone for bacon and tea, but the re- 
mainder he proudly added, under 
cover of dusk, to ‘*Cap’n Kidd's 
treasure.”’ 





Meanwhile the dog waxed lustier, 
and his bark grew louder every day. 
Ted could not keep away from the 
stables, where, among a litter of six 
little black and white fellows, ‘* Pete’? might 
easily have lost his identity to less watchful 
eyes. But already a strong affection had sprung 
up between the puppy and his would-be master. 
No sooner did ‘‘ Pete’’ hear Teddy’s step than 
he became one long animated wriggle, and so 
often did his little red tongue lavish its caresses 
on the boy's neck and ears that Mrs. Ryan re- 
marked : 

‘’ Deed, Ted, you’re growed quite a dude, 
these days, kapin’ your neck and ears that 
clean.’ 

In course of time the fund grew, and each 
afternoon, when, after school, his mother sent 
him to the grocery store, he was asked by the 
ragged-sleeved old man (who always sat near the 
stove): 

‘Well, and how’s the dog-bank getting along, 
Teddy ?”’ 

To which Ted would reply : 

‘“Oh, boomin’. Gone up to a dollar and 
five.”’ 

° But the tivins ?”’ 


‘““Oh, the twins ain’t feedin’ so high these 


days, and me mudder’s got some washin’ to do, 
so she buys de grub now. I’m gettin’ rich 
tring the dorg in to see you soon.”’ 











= 


“sic! ' rHAT CAT!’ | 
‘* Well, here’s another cent, boy, and mind 
you say this when you bury it: 
‘ Here's ‘ent, wish it was more, 
Fairies, please add to my store.”’ 


‘*T will,’ promised Ted. 

He was very particular to keep these promises, 
for, as he remarked to Paddy : ‘ Better be on 
the safe side.”’ , 

But one evening the little lad went to the 
grocery store in a very different mood. His nose 
was swollen and red from erying, and his eyes, 
from which he struggled to keep back the tears, 
were mere narrow slits, like newly-made button- 
holes in a man’s coat. 

‘Why, what's up, boy?’ The grocer was 
busy weighing some sugar, and had no time to 
listen for the answer, but the old man heard it, 
and drew Teddy within the cirele of his ragged 
arm. 

‘‘Lost your money, little feller? Tell us 
about it.”’ 

I dunno who stole it,’’? sobbed Ted. ‘* Me’n’ 
Paddy put in a nickel last night, and that made 
a dollar seventy-five. It was awful dark, but we 
borrered Mrs. Murphy’s candle, and covered the 
hole up tight. This afternoon Paddy run over 
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108 SAVING UP 
to tell me someone had dug up the box and crib- 
bed me money. Wisht I was dead !’’ 

There was silence for a few moments, while 
the trembling hands of the old man passed and 
repassed over Teddy’s towsled locks. 

‘* Did you bury it in a good place, little feller? 
Under a pine-tree? Money takes root and grows 
better under a pine-tree !”’ 

‘*No, sir, twas a maple—a bully big maple. 
We dug deep, we did. 
(Two red 
depth). 


The hole was so deep.”’ 
hands went up to exemplify the 


‘That's good, but you’d oughter have a pine. 
The fairies is mighty pertik’lar about projickin’ 
‘round a pine. They—they—kinder like the 
smell of the sap, I think. Think the dorg’s there 
yet? He ain’t sold?’ 

“Oh, no, he’s there. but I can’t get him. 
He'll be growed up, like ’nuff, wid a fambly of 
his own, before I can buy him now. What’s 
the use of a feller Wisht | the 
Prince 0’ Wales.”’ 

‘*You look a-here, Ted. Will you folly my 
instructions, jes’ as I tell you, eggsactly? And 
I'll lay out that to-morrer night the pup belongs 
to you.” 

‘‘Me? Me? Why, I ain’t got a red cent.” 

‘‘Never mind. See, here. There’s a nickel. 
You take that up to old Miss Nancy Jones. 
She’s—she’s a kind of relation 
she’s got a big pine in her yard. 
you want to bury somethin’ under it. 
say no more and no less to nobody. 

““Yep.’’ The button-holes had become round 
O’s, and the tears were as dry as a red-herring. 

‘When you get alone in the yard, you bury 
the nickel deep, and plant a stick over the spot, 
so as the fairies ’1] know it.”’ 

‘© A big stick ?”’ 

‘‘No; a little one will do. Then you stand 
up, turn around three times, and point to the 
north, and say : 


savin’. was 


of mine, and 

You tell her 
Don’t you 

See ?”’ , 


FOR A DOG. 
‘Peter, himper, hamper duck, 

Goater, doger, horser, luck.’ 

And, next mornin’ airly, you go look and see if 
the nickel’s growed any. Now, say off your 
lines.”’ 

In a few minutes Ted was master of his les- 
son, and, setting it to the tune of ‘ O’ Flanni- 
gan’s Wake,”’ sang it all the way home. 

* * ae * * 

It was raining all of the next day, but nature 
had the tears to herself; or, at least, in Teddy 
Ryan’s heart, the sun shone so brightly that it 
was like mid-summer. 

Just as five o’clock struck by the rickety old 
time-piece in the grocer’s store a wild ‘‘ Hoo- 
roar !’’ heard, and in burst Teddy, his 
cheeks aflame, and leading by a string a dog, 
who swelled the for, 
though he could not the 
‘‘roar’’ came in handy. 

**Got the pup, eh?’ exclaimed the old man. 
‘Well, well! Did you ever !’’ 

‘The fairies done it,’’ cried Ted. ‘I folly’d 
your instructions to the dot, and I said the 
‘Peter, himper, hamper, duck’ business. And 
this mornin’ I found a brand-new two-dollar bill 
in the hole. Say, mister, you’re a brick ; but— 
what does them lines mean ?”’ 

‘* Mean? Oh, them lines is too deep for your 
understandin’, Ted. Best not dabble in things 
like that, but be content wid de pup.”’ 

At the door the dog and his master came to a 
sudden halt. 

‘Say, what’s your name, mister?’ 

‘*“My name? Oh, go ’long, never you mind! 
Call me Dad, for short.’’ 

‘* All right, sir ! 
the dorg’s name. 


was 


noise in his own way ; 


echo the ‘* Hoo,’’ 


Dad-for-short, it is. That's 
I did lay out to call ’im 


‘Pete,’ but when he came through your know- 
in’ so much, I say it’s only perlite to call ’im 
after you. Come on, Dad! Hi! there, old boy! 


Sic’m! sic’m! Catch that eat!’ 








































<s AS ONSIDERING his new and 
. brilliant prospects, Gerald 

was not particularly dis- 
turbed by Abel’s_ words. 
He didn’t take the trouble 
to reply, but went at once 
into the sitting- room, 
where Mrs. Lane, with a frowning face, awaited 
him. 

‘This is a fine time to come home,”’ she said, 
abruptly. 

‘‘TIt is rather late, Mrs. Lane,’’ said Gerald, 
calmly, ‘‘ but I could not very well reach home 
earlier.”’ 

‘‘Did you come from the store as soon as it 
closed ?”’ 

‘*No, madam.”’ 

‘‘T suppose you went to the pool-room; I 
understand that you frequent that disreputable 
place.”’ 

‘“‘Then you are misinformed. I went there 
one evening with Mr. Brandon, Mr. Tubbs’ 
clerk.”’ 

‘‘Where, then, did you go?” 

‘“To Mr. Nugent’s.”’ 

‘You seem to have struck up quite an inti- 
macy with Mr. Nugent,’’ said his stepmother, 
with a sneer. 

‘‘T hope you don’t consider him a disrepu- 
table person, Mrs. Lane.”’ 

‘*You are impertinent. You have no right to 
annoy him by late visits.’ 

‘‘T don’t. He is always glad to see me ; to- 
night, particularly, he had some business which 
he wished to talk over with me.’’ 

Abel laughed. 

‘Hear him talk, ma!’’ he said. ‘‘ Just as if 
Mr. Nugent would talk over business with Ger- 
ald !’’ 

Gerald did not think it necessary to answer 
this malicious remark. 

‘*T have been over to see Mr. Tubbs to-day,”’ 
said Mrs. Lane. 

Gerald looked at her inquiringly. 

‘‘And he has agreed to keep you. He still 
thinks that you robbed the money-drawer, but 
is inclined to think you will not repeat the 
theft.”’ 


GERALD’S MISSION. 
By HORATIO 
CHAPTER XVI. 
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SURPRISE. 


‘Lam very much obliged to him, I am sure.’’ 

‘You have reason to be. It is not many em- 
ployers who would overlook such an offence. 
You could not, of course, get another position 
without his recommendation.”’ 

Gerald did not reply. He waited to see what 
more Mrs. Lane had to say. 

‘* Therefore you will continue to work in the 
grocery store.’’ 

‘* You must excuse me for saying, Mrs. Lane, 
that I shall not do so.”’ 

‘You dare to say that?’ exclaimed his step- 
mother, flushing with indignation. 

‘* Yes, madam.’’ 

* Do you expect me to support you without 
work ? If so, you will find yourself disappointed. 
I shall not provide you with a home if you dare 
to oppose my will.”’ 

‘‘It will not be necessary, Mrs. Lane. I have 
obtained another situation.”’ 

‘What?’ exclaimed his stepmother, in gen- 
uine surprise. 

‘““Who are you going to work for?’ asked 
Abel, his curiosity aroused. 

‘For Mr. Nugent.’ 

‘* How much is he goin’ to pay you?”’ 

**T don’t know.’ 

‘Nor anyone else, I reckon. What can he 
have for you to do?” 

‘Tam not at liberty to tell just yet.” 

‘* It strikes me, Gerald Lane, that I have some 
voice in the matter. I shall not allow you to 
give up a place unless you are to get one equally 
good,’’ : 

‘While I don’t know how much I am to get, 
[ have no doubt it will be considerably more 
than Mr. Tubbs pays me.”’ 

Gerald could not have said anything better 
calculated to have removed his stepmother’s ob- 
jections to his new plan. 

“Very well,’’ she said, calming down, ‘“ if 
that’s the case I don’t know that I shall object. 
Have you no idea what you are to do?”’ 

‘* Yes, I have some idea.’’ 

‘*Tell me, then, all about it.’’ 

‘*T am not at liberty to do so. You might call 
on Mr. Nugent and ask him.”’ 

**T will do so.”’ 
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Gerald smiled to himself. He knew that Mrs. 
Lane would get very little information out of the 
old gentleman. 


. \ 
Having no more to say Mrs. Lane suggested 


that it was high time they all went to bed. 
Gerald was quite ready to avail himself of the 
opportunity, for he he 
wanted a chance to and 


was tired. Besides, 
think over the 


brillant prospect before him. 


new 


The next day Mr. Nugent was surprised by a 
call from Mrs. Lane. 

He lifted his eves a little as she was shown 
into his presence. He knew her by sight, but 
had never spoken to her, beyond exchanging 
formal greetings. 

‘T must apologize for intruding upon you, 
Mr. Nugent,”’ ‘‘but I am led to do so 
by some information which Gerald, my stepson, 


she said, 


has given me.’’ 

Mr. Nugent bowed, and waited to hear more. 

‘*Gerald informed me last evening that you 
had offered him employment. I did not know 
whether to put confidence in his statement.”’ 

‘“Why not?’ asked the old gentleman, curtly. 

Jecause I thought it might be only an ex- 
cuse for leaving Mr. Tubbs.”’ 

‘Gerald is incapable of falsehood.’ 

‘Tam glad you have so good an opinion of 
him. Then do I understand that vou have of- 
fered him employment?’ 

‘*T have.”’ 

‘Of what nature ?”’ 

‘*Pardon me, but the business is of a confi- 
dential nature.”’ 

‘Surely, as the boy’s stepmother, I have a 
right to information on that point.’’ 

‘‘You have no right to pry into my private 
affairs, Mrs. Lane.’’ 

His visitor bit her lips from irritation. 

‘Gerald didn’t even know how much pay he 
was to receive.” 

‘““No, he does not know.”’ 

‘He is receiving three dollars a week from 
Mr. Tubbs.”’ 

‘And you don’t care to have him work for 
less ?”’ said Mr. Nugent, with a smile. 

‘*Precisely.’’ 

‘“You may set your mind at rest, then. While 
I don’t myself know how much I shall pay him, 
it will be more than that.”’ 

“That is satisfactory, of course. I 
know 


presume 
what charge Mr. Tubbs has made 
against Gerald ?”’ 


you 


‘““T do; but no one that knows the boy will 
for a moment think of crediting it.”’ 
at supposed you thought so, or you would 


MISSION. 
not offer him employment. Do you intend to 
employ him about your house ?”’ 

«No 

‘*Then I can’t see what you can have for him 
to do.’’ 

‘*T may tell vou as much as this, Mrs. Lane : 
I shall send Gerald to a point at some distance 
to transact some business for me, being unable, 
from age and infirmity, to make the journey 
myself,” 
She could 
see that the commission was a desirable one, and 
would like to have secured it for her own son. 

‘*T don’t know whether you have made a wise 
selection of a messenger, Mr. Nugent. 
Abel is as old as Gerald.’’ 

‘*That may be, but I haven’t the pleasure of 
knowing your son. 


Mrs. Lane was greatly surprised. 


My son 


Gerald and his father have 
been for some time friends of mine.’’ 

‘*When did you wish Gerald to start ?”’ 

“On Monday.”’ 

‘*That is short notice. I don’t know that I 
ean have his clothes ready.” 

‘¢ Never mind that. I don’t want to 
put vou to any trouble in the matter. He can 
take what is ready, and buy others if he has 
need,”’ 

‘*Will he be likely to be gone long ?”’ 

‘‘ For some time,’’ answered Mr. Nugent, in- 
definitely. 

‘* Well, I trust he will satisfy you,”’ said Mrs. 
Lane, as she rose to go. 

‘*T have great confidence that he will.’’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Tubbs took occasion to speak 
to Gerald about staying. 


about 


‘‘Your mother was in here yesterday to see 
me, Gerald,’’? he commenced. 

‘*My stepmother,’’ corrected Gerald. 

‘*Oh, well, it’s all the same.”’ 

‘*T don’t think so.”’ 

‘*She’s a very sensible woman. I agreed with 
There are some that wouldn't 
after what happened this week ; but I don’t 
want to be too hard upon you, considerin’ you 
are so voung, and I said I would keep you, 
trustin’ that all will be satisfactory hereafter.’ 

‘“Mr. Tubbs, I have something to say to that. 
I shall leave vou to-night.”’ 


her to keep you. 


Sut vour mother won't allow it. 
only a boy, and——”’ 
‘Tam going to work for Mr. Nugent on Mon- 
day, Mr. Tubbs.”’ 
‘What he 
the grocer, in surprise. 


You are 


ean have for you to do?’ asked 
‘‘T am to go on a journey for him, and attend 
to some business.”’ 
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‘That's cu’rus. What can a boy like you 
do ?”’ 

‘You must ask him.’’ 

**Can’t you put him off for a week ? I haven't 
got nobody to fill your place.”’ 

‘You might get Richard Childs, but you would 
have to pay him more. He isa good, strong boy.’’ 

“Yes, he might do ; but I should like to keep 
you a week longer.”’ 

‘Tt will be impossible, Mr. Tubbs.’’ 

When Gerald left the grocery in the evening 
with three dollars in his pocket, he felt glad to 
bid farewell to a place that he had found so dis- 
agreeable. 

CHAPTER XVII. 
GERALD LEAVES PORTVILLI 

On his way to church the next day Gerald fell 
in with Richard Childs, a stout, manly boy of 
sixteen. 

‘*T want to speak to you, Gerald,’’ said Rich- 
ard. ‘Mr. Tubbs has offered me a place in his 
store. I don’t want to accept it till I learn 
whether I am depriving vou of employment.”’ 

‘*No, Dick. I have given Mr. Tubbs notice 
that I must leave him.”’ 

‘* Are you going back to school ?”’ 

‘‘No; I am offered employment by Mr. Nu- 
gent.”’ 

Richard looked puzzled. 

‘* What does he want of a boy ?”’ 

‘Iam going to travel for him on business. 
You mustn’t ask particulars, for the business is 
private.”’ 

‘All right. Then I will accept; but I have 
told Mr. Tubbs he must pay me four dollars.”’ 

‘*What did he say ?”’ 

‘* He talked for an hour, but my father backed 
me up, and he will have to pay it.”’ 

Mrs. Lane and Abel made various attempts to 
draw from Gerald the name of the place to which 
he was going, but he steadfastly refused to tell. 

‘*T don’t know but I shall refuse my consent 
to your going,’’ said his stepmother. 

‘Tn that case you will have me at home doing 
nothing.” 

‘*T might send you back to Mr. Tubbs.” 

‘‘He has already engaged Richard Childs in 
my place.”’ 

‘T wish I was going with you,’’ said Abel. 
‘Tt is awfully stupid in Portville.”’ 

‘*T will bring you home a present, Abel,’’ said 
Gerald. 

Abel brightened up. He was naturally an 
avaricious boy, and was ready to accept what- 
ever came his way. 
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‘* Then I hope you'll come back soon,’’ he said. 
“Thank you ! 
The train on l Gerald was to be a passen- 
tville at ten o’clock. Gerald 
to breakfast at Mr. Nugent’s in 
instructions and to be pro- 


1) 


cer was to leave 
had an invitati 
order to receiv 
vided with mon 
‘T have but 
the old gentlen 
on the Park N 
hundred and fift 


dollars here, Gerald,’ said 
but I will give you a check 
Bank of New York for a 
Probably that will be sufli- 
cient for you till 1 reach your destination.”’ 
‘* Tt seems to 
Nugent.”’ 


cood deal of money, Mr. 


‘Traveling is expensive, and it is not neces- 
sary for you to conomical. I want you to 
be comfortable. will be best for you to carry 
your money in 


pocketbook. It 


vest 2” 


erent places, not all in your 
you an inside pocket in your 


** Yes, sir, but I never made any use of it.”’ 
‘*T will get my housekeeper to attach a button 
and make a button-hole, for better security. You 
can wear one of my vests while she is doing it. 
You are a large boy and I am a small man, so 
that I think one of my vests will fit you.”’ 

‘Shall I have any difficulty in drawing the 
money from the bank ?”’ 

‘*No; I will indorse the check and make it 
payable to you.’ 

He drew a check for one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and indorsed it in this way. On the 


back he wrote: ‘* Correct. John Nugent.”’ 
no trouble now,’’ he said. 


‘You will h 
‘* You will reach New York before twelve o’ clock, 
and may as well cash the check and buy your 
ticket to Chicago. For the balance of the day 
you can go about whereyer vou please. I advise 
you to be careful and prudent, as you will have 


a considerable amount of money in your posses- 
sion.’ 
When Gerald reached the railroad station he 


found Abel on the platform. Abel followed him 
to the ticket off and listened while he called 
for a ticket to New York. 

¢ to New York?’ he said. 
‘*Yes,’’ answered Gerald. 


‘*So you’re g 


‘I wish ma ild let me go with you. I 


s’ pose you ll I back before the end of the 
week ?”” 

‘*T don’t know how long it will take to attend 
to Mr. Nugent's usiness.”’ 


‘‘When you get through that you'll be out of 
work,’’ said Abel, with pleased anticipation. 

‘*T won’t count so far ahead as that. Well, 
there is the train Good-by !’ 
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‘*So long! Write to me, if you get a chance.”’ 

‘**T can’t promise. ”’ 

The train started, and Abel watched it till it 
was out of sight . 

‘“‘T wish I knew where Gerald is going, and 
what he is going to do. I wonder if there is 
I’ve a great mind to call 
on old Nugent, and ask him.”’ 


work enough for two? 


Mr. Nugent was considerably surprised when 


the servant came up and told him a boy was 


*** vou HAVE MADE A MISTAKE,’ SAID GERALD ; 
“MY NAME ISN’T JACK. 


below who wished 
to see him. 
“Tt can’t be Gerald Lane come back !’ he 
said to himself. 
When Abel entered the room he was glad to 
find that this suspicion was unfounded. 
‘‘Good-morning, young man,”’ he said. ‘‘ Do 
vou wish to see me ?”’ 
‘¢ Yes, sir. 
‘“T don’t think I know you.”’ 
‘Tam Abel Tyler, stepbrother of Gerald Lane.”’ 
‘Oh, yes! I think I saw you yesterday in 
Mrs. Lane’s pew.”’ 
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‘*T just saw Gerald off for New York.”’ 

‘“And came to tell me of it? 
kind.”’ 

‘Yes, sir. I suppose Gerald is goin’ to attend 
to some business for you in New York ?” 

«© Yes.” 

‘*T thought perhaps there might be business 
In that case I 
be very glad to join him, and help.”’ 
Should that be 
for 


You are very 


replied the old gentleman, quietly. 


enough for two persons. should 
‘You are very considerate. 
the case I 
you.”’ 

's Ten 
Abel, eagerly. 

‘*T suppose your mother 

would not object to your 
undertaking it?” 
. **No, sir. I know New 
York better than Gerald. 
He has never 
more than 
times.’’ 

‘‘T will bear that in 
mind.”’ : 

John resumed 
reading the morning 
paper, and Abel felt 
that he was dismiss- 
ed. He and, 
bidding Mr. Nugent 
good-by in an airy 
manner, left the 
house. 

‘*That may lead 
to something,’’ he 
said to himself, com- 
placently. ‘‘ The old 

man seemed rather struck 
by my appearance.”’ 

It is just as well that 
Abel did not know how 
Mr. Nugent had really been 
impressed. On the 


can send 


answered 


there 
three 


been 


two or 


Nugent 


rose, 


way 
home he stepped into the grocery. 

‘* Well, Mr. Tubbs, I’ve just seen Gerald off,’’ 
he said. 

‘‘Where has he gone ?”’ asked the grocer, not 
without curiosity. 

‘¢He has gone to New York to attend to some 
business for Mr. Nugent.’”’ 

cs ! A hoy like that ! 
must be crazy.”’ 

‘*T think so myself. 
thing for Gerald.”’ 

‘*T don’t know about that. 
more’n a week likely.’’ 


Business The old man 
However, it’s a good 


It 


won’t take 
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‘* Well, that’s something.”’ 

‘¢ And then he’ll be out of work. He’d better 
have remained with me.”’ 

‘* That’s what ma thought, but Gerald is very 
obstinate.’’ 

‘*He’ll be comin’ and ask me to take him 
back,’’ said Mr. Tubbs, ‘‘ but I don’t know as I 
can. I’ve gota boy. Richard, you may take a 
bushel of potatoes over to Mrs. Scott’s. There 
may be some other articles to take out. You 
can ask Mr. Brandon.”’ 

‘¢ Are you going to ride?’ asked Abel. 

‘* Yes; I shall go in the wagon.’’ 

‘*May I go with you?” 

“Tf you want to,’’ answered Richard Childs, 
with no great alacrity. 

Meanwhile Gerald kept on his way to the 
great city. He enjoyed the trip, and his spirits 
rose as he sped rapidly on. At length he reached 
the Grand Central depot, and left the train with 
the rest of the passengers. 

Just outside he fell in with a bootblack, a 
lively specimen of the New York gamin. 

‘Have a shine, country ?”’ he asked. 

Gerald smiled. 

‘T blacked my boots before I came away.”’ 

**Do you call that a shine ?”’ said the boy, dis- 


dainfully. ‘‘ You don’t understand the busi- 


ness.”’ 


**Can you do better?” 

*‘T ll shine,’em up so you can see your face 
in ’em.”’ 

‘Go ahead, then.”’ 

The boy started in, and was as good as his 
word. 

‘* How’s that ?”’ he asked. 

‘*Tt’s the best shine I ever had. What do you 
charge ?”’ 

‘*Generally I get five cents, but I’ve got a 
note to meet at the bank, and I'd like ten.’’ 

‘* All right ; you shall have it. Now, can you 
tell me where to find the Park National Bank ?”’ 

‘“‘That’s the bank my note’s in. Take them 
cars, and they’ll carry you there.”’ 

He pointed to a car which was just then pass- 
ing, and Gerald boarded it. 

In less than half an hour he entered the 
Park Bank and made his way to the paying 
teller. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 
‘*How witt you have it?’ asked the teller. 
“‘Tn fives and tens.”’ 


In a short time a thick roll of bills was handed 
Vol. XLITI.— 15. 
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to Gerald, which he put in his inside vest 
pocket. 

A man just behind him was waiting his turn, 
and Gerald turned away and left the bank. He 
would have felt less tranquil had he known that 
he was being watched by a tall, thin man who 
was hovering near the door. When Gerald left 
the bank this man followed him at a distance. 
Gerald paused at a street stand, where there was 
a display of knives at low prices. He bought 
one with three blades for fifty cents, and turning 
into Ann Street, then as now occupied by ped- 
lers displaying their stock in trade in wagons, 
he walked along slowly, curiously interested in 
the goods on exhibition. 

He was looking at some wallets when the tall 
man, who had arranged his campaign, tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

Gerald turned in surprise. 

‘‘How are you, Jack? When did you come 
to the city ? asked the man, heartily. 

‘¢You have made a mistake,’’ said Gerald. 
‘*My name is not Jack.”’ 

‘“‘Ar’n’t you Jack Mortimer of New Rochelle ?”’ 
said the other in apparent surprise. 

‘No; my name is Gerald Lane.”’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Lane, but you are 
the exact picture of Jack. Jack is a fine look- 
ing boy of sixteen and my very good friend.”’ 

Gerald was human, and this adroit flattery 
impressed him favorably. 

‘‘Then Iam sorry I am not Jack,’”’ he said, 
smiling. 

‘You don’t need to wish yourself anyone 
else,’’ said the man, significantly. ‘‘Then you 
don’t come from New Rochelle?” 

‘“No; I am from Portville.”’ 

‘*Portville?’’ repeated the other, musing. ‘‘I 
don’t think I know &nyone in Portville. I sup- 
pose you are in the city for the day ?”’ 

‘‘T may stay longer.’’ 

‘‘T wish you could spare time to call at my 
house. I should like to have my wife see you. 
She knows Jack Mortimer well, and I am curious 
to see whether she would be deceived by the re- 
semblance as I was. By the way, let me in- 
troduce myself. My name is Brand—William 
Brand.”’ 

**T am glad to have met you, Mr. Brand.” 

‘‘PDon’t you think you could go up to my 
house and take lunch ?”’ 

‘“Where do you live?’ asked Gerald. 

It occurred to him that he really had nothing 
to occupy his time, and might find it agreeable 
to accept Mr. Brand’s invitation. 

‘On West Twelfth Street, near Sixth Avenue. 
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We could go up on the Sixth Avenue cars. If 
you are not familiar with New York, I might, 
perhaps, point out some landmarks on the way. 
But it is rather early. \ Isn’t there anything I 
could show you down here ?”’ 

‘‘T have always wanted to cross the Brooklyn 
Bridge.’’ 

**Tt is close at hand. 
will cross it.’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t like to take up your time, Mr. 
Brand.”’ 

‘Don’t mention it. Iam having a vacation 
this week, at any rate, so that it will be no in- 
convenience to me.”’ 

‘*Then I will accept your kind invitation.”’ 

The man turned and led the way up Nassau 
Street, and then by the World building till he 
reached the entrance to the bridge. Gerald sur- 
veyed it with great interest. 

‘‘There is one thing I remember in connec- 
tion with the bridge,’’ said Brand. ‘‘I was the 
first man to cross it on the day it was thrown 
open to the public.”’ 

‘*Ts that really so ?”’ 

‘* Fact, I assure you. I was nearly crushed in 
the crowd, but I had a bet of ten dollars that I 
would do it and I earned the money.”’ 

They went up the stairs and Brand bought 
two train-tickets, insisting on paying for both. 

‘Tf we had time we should find it agreeable 
to walk,’’ he said, ‘‘but it would take a good 
while, and I want to take you up-town.’’ 

Gerald felt that he was in luck to have met so 
agreeable and obliging a companion. He did 
not examine Brand critically, or he might not 
have formed so favorable an opinion of him. He 
had a long, thin face, very dark, and with his 
eyes very near together. But Gerald was not 
skilled in physiognomy, and it never occurred to 
him to doubt the sincerity and good faith of 
William Brand. 

As they rode over the bridge Brand pointed 
out different objects and buildings, and called 
Gerald’s attention with a laugh to the enormous 
chair which, in those days, was near the Brooklyn 
terminus of the bridge. 

‘¢ That is the mayor’s chair,’’ he said. 

‘He must be an unusually large man,’’ said 
Gerald, ‘‘ if he requires so large a chair.’’ 

When they reached Brooklyn they walked a 
short distance on Fulton Street, and then Brand 
proposed to return. 


Come with me and we 


‘* Brooklyn is a large city,’’ he said, ‘‘and we 
can’t undertake to see it in a few minutes. We 
will take the cars back, and then go to my house 
up-town.”’ 
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‘“Very well, Mr. Brand,’ replied Gerald. 

They boarded a return car, Brand paying the 
fare again. 

‘*T don’t want you to pay for me, Mr. Brand,”’ 
said Gerald. 

‘*Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Brana, carelessly. 
‘You may pay on the Sixth Avenue cars on the 
other side.’’ 

‘You are certainly very kind to me.’’ 

‘*Don’t mention it. You don’t seem like a 
stranger; you seem so much like Bill Morti- 
mer.”’ 

‘*T thought you said his name was Jack Mor- 
timer.”’ 

‘So it is. Iam very shaky on names. 
haps it is because I am getting old.’’ 

This seemed a plausible explanation of his slip 
of the tongue, and Gerald accepted it. 

They left the bridge and crossed the City Hall 
park. While crossing it, Brand was accosted by 
an ill-looking man with a cast in his eye. 

‘Friend of yours ?’’ he asked, staring at Ger- 
ald. 

‘*'Yes.”’ 

‘* Introduce me, won’t you ?”’ 

‘*Some other time,’’ muttered Brand, not 
seeming very well pleased. 

‘‘T see. You want him all to yourself,’ and 
he winked in a disagreeable way. 


Per- 


Brand hastily bade him good-day, and hurried 
Gerald across the park. 

‘Ts that a friend of yours ?’’ 
curiously. 


asked Gerald, 


‘* No, or, rather, he was once. He was an old 
school-fellow of mine, and though he has not 
turned out very well, I can’t give him the cold 
shake.”’ 

This was a new expression to Gerald, but he 
had no difficulty in understanding it. 

‘‘T am sorry to say he is a victim of intem- 
perance,’’ proceeded Brand. ‘‘I hope you don’t 
drink ?’’ 

‘No, certainly not,’’ answered Gerald. 

‘‘Nor I. I drank some as a young man, but 
I soon saw the folly of it, and broke it off.’’ 

Mr. Brand’s appearance hardly bore him out 
in this statement. His nose was decidedly red, 
and his complexion mottled. Still Gerald never 
doubted his assurance. He began to think 
Brand a man of exemplary habits. 

They took the Sixth Avenue cars near the 
Astor House, and started up-town. Brand sig- 
naled the conductor to stop at Twelfth Street, 
and then turned toward Seventh Avenue. He 
stopped at a brick house half way down the 
block, and opened the door with a pass-key. The 
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hall into which he led the way was rather dingy, 
and the interior suggested a tenement house. 

‘‘T am not very well satisfied with this house,”’ 
said Brand, ‘‘ and I shall probably soon make a 
change. I came here to oblige the landlady, who 
is an old friend of mine, and was finding it diffi- 
cult to pay the rent. I wish I could live in the 
country. Everything is so much neater there. | 
was born in the country, but my business re- 
quires me to live in New York.”’ 

‘*T don’t think I should like to live in the 
city,’’ said Gerald. 

‘‘Of course it is a better place for a business 
man. You may come to live here in time.”’ 

‘* Perhaps so.”’ 

By this time they had reached a room on the 
third floor. Brand opened the door and led the 
way in. It was a long and narrow room, with 
one window at the end, and was very plainly fur- 
nished. The bed did not appear to have been 
made, and there was a dirty towel hanging over 


the back of achair. Gerald was certainly sur- 
prised. He supposed that Brand had a comfort- 
able home. In fact, he thought he occupied a 
whole house, as was the case with those whom he 
knew in Portville. 

‘*Isn’t your wife at home?’ he asked, for he 
saw no signs of a woman’s occupation. 

‘My wife?’’ asked Brand, looking surprised. 

‘** Yes ; you said you wanted your wife to see 
me, on account of my resemblance to Jack 
Mortimer.”’ 

‘““Oh, yes ; of course. It didn’t occur to me 
that my wife had gone over to Brooklyn to spend 
the day.”’ 

There was something in his tone and in the 
surroundings that excited Gerald’s suspicion for 
the first time. 

‘‘] think if that is the case, Mr. Brand, I will 
not stay,’’ he said. 

Brand did not reply, but deliberately locked 
the door and put the key in his pocket. 


( To be continued, ) 
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BOOKS AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Curistmas is now but a short time off. The day 
made pleasant and happy by the exchange of good 
wishes and presents will be with us again in less than 
two weeks. Most people will pass this brief interval 
in deciding upon and buying the gifts that are to be 
the expression of their love or esteem for relatives and 
friends. Although many persons have no doubt al- 
ready made their selections, the vast majority, if one 
may judge by the great numbers of men and women 
who crowd the stores during the week immediately 
preceding Christmas, have yet to make up their minds. 
It takes time and thought and some worry, as everyone 
knows, to decide upon the most appropriate gifts for 
one’s various friends, and the decision is accordingly 
put off from day to day until the last moment. 

The question of what to give is certainly a perplex- 
ing one. So many good things are advertised, so many 
attractive things displayed in the stores, that to make 
achoice is anything but easy. One is bewildered by 
the very multiplicity of objects from which to choose. 
He wavers aimlessly as to this, that and the other 
thing for this, that and the other person. 

To those who are in this worrying state of indecision 
let us make a suggestion: What could be better than 
books for your relatives and friends? Nearly every- 
body likes books. There is hardly a person in any 
civilized country who is unacquainted with the pleas- 
ure derived from reading. Some people are contented 
with works of fiction, some like history, others bi- 
ography, science, travel, etc., but all, or nearly ajl, are 
fond of reading of one kind or another. Then there 
are people who like to have books for reasons aside 
from the pleasure of their perusal—for the mere sake 
of possession, or because of their value as furniture. 
The smallest child coos delightedly over the pages of 
a colored picture-book—especially if it can tear it to 
pieces when it gets to the end ; the old man, long after 
he has given up all active participation in the affairs 
of the world, gets his principal enjoyment from read- 
ing or having read to him his favorite books; the 
school-boy hurries through his ‘‘home work” in the 
evening to take up his new Oliver Optic or Horatio 
Alger story, while his sister eagerly peruses the latest 
volume by Sophie May, Susan Coolidge or some other 
favorite. Through all the ‘seven ages’’ books are a 
source of pleasure and instruction. They, therefore, 
make excellent Christmas presents. 

Books form a happy combination of the useful and 
ornamental. They are useful because, generally speak- 
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ing, whatever their character or subject, they benefit 
the mind, and they are ornamental because their pres- 
ence adds materially to the good appearance of a room. 
There is no piece of furniture that makes a sitting- 
room so cozy and homelike asa bookcase filled with 
good books. That this is everywhere recognized is 
apparent from the fact that in nearly every home of 
any pretension will be found a case or set of shelves of 
some kind. Many of the possessors of these small 
libraries cannot afford to keep them supplied with all 
of the latest and most desirable books, and so they 
have to rely upon their friends to help them at Christ- 
mas time. While waiting for this they filf out the 
gaps with their old school-books or back numbers of 
the magazines, or else screen the emptiness of their 
shelves by a curtain. There is no doubt about the 
welcome that would be given to good books by these 
people. 

‘* But,’? some readers may say, ‘there are so many 
books, so many varieties, that the suggestion of them 
as Christmas presents does not make much easier the 
question of what to give.’”’ Although it is true that 
there are all kinds of books, and that their great va- 
riety makes a choice somewhat difficult, the peculiar 
taste of each one of our friends, his preference for 
certain kinds of literature, will help us materially in 
choosing. 

Kor instance, if he likes books of travel he will be 
delighted to receive the beautiful volume entitled 
“The Edge of the Orient,’’ by Robert Howard Rus- 
sell (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $2). It is 
beautiful in binding, in paper and in illustrations ; but 
it is not only beautiful, it is interesting, entertaining, 
instructive. Mr. Russell ‘has a pleasing, simple, 
straightforward style, and in reading the book one 
can almost imagine himself accompanying the author 
on his travels into both well-known and out-of-the- 
way places. There are chapters on Zara, Sebenico and 
Scardona, Traii and Spalato, Curzola and Ragusa, Cat- 
taro and Montenegro, Constantinople, Smyrna and Sa- 
lonica, Beyrout and Damascus, Alexandria and Cairo, 
and Luxor and Assouan. Besides more than one hun- 
dred excellent reproductions from photographs, there 
are two drawings by C. D. Gibson. 

Another bright, well-illustrated book of travel is ‘‘ A 
Voyage to Viking-Land,’’ by Thomas Sedgwick Steele 
(Estes & Lauriat, Boston, $2). It is an interestingly 
written account of a delightful voyage along the coast 
of Norway, illustrated from photographs taken by the 
author on the trip. The pictures are numerous, and 
they are splendid specimens of half-tone work. Mr. 
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Steele’s descriptions of the places and people of ‘ Vi- 
king-Land”’ are entertaining and instructive. 

Here is something that seems to us an ideal present 
for a young lady: Charles Dana Gibson’s “ Pictures of 
People”? (R. H. Russell & Son, New York, $5). Mr. 
Gibson can count among his admirers almost every 
young woman in the land, besides hosts of other people 
who are neither young nor women. His pictures in 
magazines and books have given him a world-wide 
reputation, and few people do not know the ‘“ Gibson 
Girl.’’ The handsome volume before us contains a col- 
lection of some of the best of these famous drawings 
and also the studies of English society recently exhib- 
ited at the Fine Art Society in London. They are 
printed entirely from new plates on paper made espe- 
cially for this book, and are bound in white vellum and 
imperial Japan. The volume is a large folio, and is in- 
closed in a cardboard box. It is therefore excellently 
adapted for display on the parlor or library table, and 
young married couples just furnishing their new home 
would hail its presentation to them with delight. 

Many a young lady, and older ones, too, would be 
pleased to receive a copy of ‘‘The World Beautiful,” 
second series, by Lilian Whiting (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, $1.25). It is not necessary for one to have read 
Miss Whiting’s first volume to appreciate this, but 
those who are the fortunate possessors of the earlier 
book will know what a literary treat the second will 
prove before opening it. It is a ‘small book of brief es- 
says, charmingly written, on such topics as ‘‘ Sympa- 
thetic Social Relations,’ ‘“‘ Finance and_Integrity,’’ 
‘The Art of Conversation,” ‘‘ Entertaining Friends,” 
‘Be Swift to Love,’ ‘Self-control and Pleasant 
Speech,”’ ‘‘Gaining an Outlook,” ‘“‘The Incident of 
Death,”’ ete 

A little volume that will be liked both for its oddity 
and the excellence of its contents is “ Friar Jerome’s 
Beautiful Book,’. by Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, Boston). This is one of the 
most charming of Mr. Aldrich’s poems, and it is put up 
in old-fashioned style appropriate to the subject, resem- 
bling an old-time missal. It has an antique leather 
cover, and each line of type is underlined in red, while 
the designs and initials are printed in red ink. 

If you have any friends who are particularly inter- 
ested in the study of nature they will like ‘‘ A Year in 
the Fields,’’ by John Burroughs, and “ A-Birding on a 
Broncho,”’ by Florence A. Merriam, both published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. The first con- 
tains selections from the writings of Mr. Burroughs, ar- 
ranged and illustrated from excellent photographs by 
Clifton Johnson. It gives the impressions and com- 
ments of a keen observer of nature in her various moods 
throughout the year. Miss Merriam’s book contains a 
bright, chatty account of the author’s observations 
among the birds of Southern California. She goes 
right into their haunts and tells what she sees of their 
private life, their habits and characteristics. The book 
is well illustrated. 

If one wants to give something that will be a constant 
reminder of the donor almost every day for years he 
will find it in an encyclopedia. A work of this kind is 
wanted by everybody, even those who do not have any 
other books, and so no mistake will be made in getting 
one for a Christmas present. The great variety of en- 
cyclopedias makes it possible to buy one at almost any 
price. One that commends itself for its comparative 
cheapness and its up-to-dateness is ‘‘ The New Standard 
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American Encyclopedia,’ recently brought out in re- 
vised form by the Encyclopedia Publishing Company, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. It is published in eight 
large volumes, and contains more than 3,000 engravings 
and 300 maps and charts. The work was prepared un- 


der the editorial supervision of John Clark Ridpath, 
LL.D., assisted by a corps of editors and numerous 
scholars and specialists. It has been brought down to 


the present time by the addition of much matter relat- 
ing to recent progress and important events, including 


‘*The X-Ray,’’ ‘‘ Horseless Carriages,”’ ‘‘ Argon,’’ “The 
Atlanta Exposition,”’ ‘‘Color Photography,” ete., and 
biographies of people who have recently become famous 
like ‘‘Ian Maclaren,’’ Rudyard Kipling, Dr. Nansen, 


Professor Roentgen, ete. Besides treating of every con- 
ceivable subject, it gives a biographical dictionary, a 


dictionary of technical terms, a gazetteer of the United 
States, the latest census reports, late State and national 
statistics, statistics of population, etc. This encyclo- 
pedia may be had in either half-morocco or full-sheep 
binding. 


Two excellent little books containing quotations for 
every day in the year are ‘“‘Concerning Friendship,” 
compiled by Eliza Atkins Stone, and ‘ About Chil- 
dren,’’ chosen and arranged by Rose Porter (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, $l each). The character 
of each is indicated by its title, the first giving well- 
selected utterances of distinguished people on friend- 
ship, and the other a few of the things said by good 
men and women on children. The latter will particu- 
larly please young mothers. 

Another good book for those who have children is 
“Mother, Baby «nd Nursery,’’ by Genevieve Tucker, 
M.D. (Roberts Brothers, Boston), which, as the preface 
says, ‘‘ purposes to teach and help a mother to under- 
stand her babe, to feed it properly, to place it in 
healthful surroundings, and to watch its growth and 
development w ntelligence, and thus relieve in a 
measure the undue anxiety and nervous uncertainty of 
anew mother.’’ The suggestions and advice given are 
from actual experience and careful observation, and will 
be found of great value 

Although ‘“ Mrs. Cliff's Yacht,’ by Frank R. Stock- 
ton (Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York, $1.50), is not 
so bright and clever as that author’s books usually are, 
the admirers of Mr. Stockton will all want to read it, 
and will be glad to see a*copy of it among their Christ- 
mas presents, especially those who read ‘The Adven- 
tures of Captain Horn,’ as it is a sequel to that story. 

The winning me of the prizes in the recent New 
York Herald competition by Molly Elliot Seawell with 


her “Sprightly Romance of Marsac?’’ (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, $1.25) does not necessarily im- 
ply that that story isa good one. It might have hap- 
pened, notwithstanding the award, to have been a very 
poor story. But it isn't. It is clever, bright, original 
and well worth reading. The illustrations, of which 
there are many, by Gustave Verbeck, are thoroughly in 


keeping with the sprightliness of the story and help to 
make it a very attractive holiday gift. 

There is a certain fascinating interest to many men 
and women in anything pertaining to literature, in 
gossip about books and authors, in the personality and 


homelife of those who have catered to their intellectual 
entertainment. Such people would like and appreciate 
‘Little Journeys to the Homes of American Authors”’ 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $1.75). This is a 


collection of papers reprinted from a volume entitled 
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‘‘Homes of American Authors,’’ which was published 
in 1853. For this reason it takes up only the older 
writers, including Emerson, Bryant, Prescott, Lowell, 
Simms, Whitman, Hawthorne, Audubon, Irving, Long- 
fellow, Everett and Bancroft.. The book is well gotten 
up, wide margins, rough edges and gilt top, and con- 
tains a number of portraits and other illustrations. It 
is a companion volume to “ Little Journeys to the 
Homes of Good Men and Great,’’ issued last year, and 
the publishers are trying to take advantage of the suc- 
cess of that work by printing on the cover of this book 
the words ‘‘ Second Series,’’ although it has no bearing 
whatever upon the other, which treated solely of 
Englishmen and women, and not all of these were 
authors. There is therefore no other volume of “ Lit- 
tle Journeys to the Homes of American Authors,’’ and 
the use of the words ‘‘ Second Series’’ greatly mars an 
otherwise excellent book. 

Two beautiful picture-books that will be liked by all 
lovers of flowers are ‘‘ Chrysanthemums,”’ reproductions 
of water-colors by P. De Longré, and ‘‘ Violets,’’ con- 
taining pictures by Henrietta D. La Praik (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York). The books are bound 
in very artistic covers, and the plates are all colored. 
They will ornament any parlor table. 

James M. Barrie has become such a universal favorite 
that a new book from his pen is an acceptable present 
for almost anybody. This is especially so when that 
book happens to be so good a one as “Sentimental 
Tommy ” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1.50). 
This story is really a masterpiece of present-day fic- 
tion. Humor and pathos are admirably interwoven, 
and the character of Tommy is exceptionally well 
portrayed. It is a study of boy-life, and it is full of 
absorbing human interest. 

A beautiful edition of Mr. Barrie’s popular book, ‘ A 
Window in Thrums,”’ has been brought out by Dodd, 
Mead & Company, of New York, and this would also be 
a welcome gift for that author’s admirers. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated by Clifton Johnson with photographs 
of the ‘“‘ window ”’ and other scenes in ‘‘ Thrums.”’ Mr. 
Johnson also writes an interesting introduction. 

Another popular book to be dressed in all the beauty 
of coated paper and attractive illustrations which make 
it eminently appropriate for the holidays, is Ian Mac- 
laren’s ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.”’ It comes 
from the same publishers, and the pictures are by the 
same artist. There are nearly one hundred illustra- 
tions, and they are excellent. Those who have’ read 
the book will be delighted to see these photographs of 
the quaint Scotch places and people, made clear and 
interesting to them by Mr. Watson’s sympathetic de- 
scriptions. 

A handsome edition of Alexandre Dumas’s ‘‘ Le Che- 
valier de Maison Rouge’”’ has just been published by 
Estes & Lauriat, of Boston ($4), and it will makea 
splendid Christmas present for lovers of strong, mas- 
terly fiction. It is a large volume of four hundred and 
sixty-two pages, bound in dark-green and gold, and in- 
closed in a box. The illustrations, of which there are 
altogether too few, are excellent. Such a gift would 
meet with hearty appreciation from anyone, whether 
he had read the story or not. 

For the young man who is boarding or living in apart- 
ments ‘‘The Bachelor and the Chafing-dish,”’ by Desh- 
ler Welch (F. Tennyson Neely, New York, $1) will be 
appropriate. It contains many hints for the amateur 
chef and a number of recipes for quickly-made dishes. 


Good short stories are liked by nearly everybody, 
and a collection of. them, well bound and printed, 
would be an acceptable gift to many persons. One of 
the best of recent books of this kind is ‘‘ Love in Old 
Cloathes,’”’ by H. C. Bunner (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, $1.50). The stories are all good, and they 
are told so charmingly that they make delightful 
reading. A glance at the title and an attempt to read 
the first story will give the impression that the volume 
is made up of old-fashioned tales, told in old-fashioned 
style. But this is not so. If those who do not like 
that kind of tale will skip the first story they will find 
that all of the others are thoroughly modern in every 
way. 

A little story of a light and frivolous character is 
‘‘Bijou’s Courtships,”” by Gyp (F. Tennyson Neely, 
New York, 75c.). Bijou has at least a dozen lovers, 
and the description of their various methods of declar- 
ing their passion for her make up the greater part of 
the story. It is probably a bright and _ sparkling 
sketch in the original, but it is the kind of story that 
cannot be well translated, and in its present form is 
decidedly commonplace. 

The conflict between love and conscience on the part 
of a young Angelican priest whose heart had gone out 
to a woman, although he had taken a vow of celibacy, 
is the subject of ‘‘ Father Stafford,’ by Anthony Hope 
(F. Tennyson Neely, New York, 75c.). The idea is well 
carried out, and the characters are cleverly drawn, the 
heroine being particularly good, but the charm of the 
book lies in the brightness of the dialogue, of which 
Anthony Hope is a master. 

“‘The Country of the Pointed Firs,’’ by Sarah Orne 
Jewett (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25) is a group of 
story-sketches gathered from a summer spent on the 
coast of Maine. The description of the people, their 
unique characteristics and the customs of the villagers 
are given in Miss Jewett’s well-known and much-liked 
style, and make a readable volume. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


As usvAL at this time of the year there are a great many 
excellent books for the young people. All the favorite 
authors for both boys and girls have brought out new 
books, and a number of other writers who promise to 
become favorites are represented in artistically bound 
volumes. Oliver Optic, who has been popular with the 
boys for the past twenty-five years, has written a new 
volume of his series ‘‘ The Blue and the Gray on Land,”’ 
called ‘‘On the Staff’? (Lee & Shepard, $1.50), which 
carries the hero of the preceding volume into new and 
fresh fields, and conveys to the youthful readers of the 
present day a realistic view of the exciting scenes and 
events of the Civil War. 

Edward 8. Ellis, who combines so well boyish ad- 
venture with scenes of American history, has begun a 
new series of books for boys, entitled ‘‘ The Boone and 
Kenton Series,”’ the first of which, ‘‘ Shod with Silence ”’ 
(Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, $1.25), isa tale 
of the frontier, which introduces Simon Kenton, one of 
the great pioneers, and is an exciting story of Indian 
adventure. 

“The Young Game Warden,” by Harry Castlemon 
(same publishers, $1.25), is another tale of adventure 
written in this author’s graphic style, and is sure to 
please his hosts of admirers. 














TALKS 


Stories of the Indians have always been of intense 
interest to"boys, and when presented in as attractive a 
style as is ‘‘ Tecumseh’s Young Braves,” by Everett T. 
Tomlinson (Lee & Shepard, $1.50), they become doubly 
so. Mr. Tomlinson brings his readers into a closer 
knowledge of one of the bravest of historical Indian 
characters, and the story is true to the history of those 
stirring times. 

A delightful book, full of interest for children, is 
‘The Story of Aaron, So-called, The Son of Ben Ali,’ 
by Joel Chandler Harris (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2). 
Aaron, who passes for an ordinary ex-slave, is an 
Eastern mystic in his way, knowing some occult things 
and much natural wisdom hidden from the wise and 
prudent, but revealed in this instance to him and to 
babes. He has the power of being able to talk with 
animals. The children learn his secret, and so they, 
too, can understand the animals’ conversations. In 
this way they hear wonderful stories told by the horse, 
the dog, the white pig and others. The illustrations, 
by Mr. Oliver Herford, add much to the attractiveness 
of the book. 

One of the most amusing of the illustrated books of 
the season for younger readers is ‘‘The Wallypug 
of Why,” by G. E. Farrow, and illustrated by Harry 
and Dorothy Furniss (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 
$1.50). The wanderings of “‘ Girlie,’”’ the heroine, re- 
mind one of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ they are so 
charmingly described. 

‘“‘Captain Chap,” by Frank R. Stockton (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, $1.50), originally pub- 
lished in Golden Days, is issued now for the first time 
in book form. It is an amusing as well as an excit- 
ing story, and details the adventures of two boys who 
start off on a tugboat trip to bring in a great steamer 
which has been disabled. 

The girls are well provided for in the season’s new 
books. Mrs. Molesworth, who is a favorite with thou- 
sands of girls, has written ‘‘ Philippa’’ (Lippincott’s, 
$1.25), a book evidently intended for older girls. The 
story begins with a young girl in society, and follows 
her through all the joys and sorrows of girlhood. An- 
other especially good book by the same author is ‘‘ The 
Oriel Window” (Macmillan Company, New York, $1). 

‘*A Little Girl of Long Ago,”’ by Eliza Orne White 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1), is the story of child-life 
in New England sixty or seventy years ago, in our 
great-grandmother’s time. The charm of the story lies 
in its sweet simplicity, and will please children and 
their parents as well. 

‘* Betty of Wye,’’ by Amy Blanchard (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, $1.50), is another book that will in- 
terest girls. Betty is a willful little girl who defies the 
conventionalities of life, but in the end realizes the 
beauty of obedience to accepted standards and becomes 
a lovable woman. 

For the lovers of fairy tales there are a number of 
charming new books: ‘‘ The Village of Youth, and 
Other Fairy Tales,’’ by Bessie Hatton (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York, $1.50), is written in a 
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sautiful style, and at the same time contains interest- 
ing stories, which appeal especially to young people. 
“Fairy Tales Far and Near,’ retold by Q., who is 
Arthur T. Quiller-Couch (same publishers, $1.50), con- 
tains ten well-known fairy tales, including ‘‘ Blue 
Beard,’’ and is excellently illustrated. In ‘‘ The Won- 
derful Fairies of the Sun,’’ by Ernest Vincent Wright 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston), the fairy band appears in a 
new field of action, portrayed in simple verse. _Illus- 
trated by Cora M. Norman. 

One of the best holiday books of this kind is ‘‘ The 
Dwarf’s Tailor, and Other Fairy Tales,’’ collected by 
Zoe Dana Underhill (Harper & Brothers, New York). 
It contains twenty-two stories, all of which will delight 
the boys and girls, and there are a number of attrac- 
tive illustrations. The tales are taken from various 
sources, including German, Danish, Swedish, Hun- 
garian, Russian, French and Norwegian. 

Mr. 8. R. Crockett, in ‘‘ Sweetheart Travelers ’’ ( Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York, $1.50), has written 
what he calls ‘‘ A child’s book for children, for women 
and for men.”” The story recounts in quaint fashion 
the adventures of a father and his little sweetheart- 
daughter, who is just four years old, on a tricycle 
along the country roads of England. A brief quota- 
tion will give some idea of the charm of this volume. 
The father says: ‘‘ Anon, as we halted in some quiet 
dell, she ran ther and thither to pick the mosses 
from the wall, and the flowers from the bank for the 
‘dear mother,’ so sadly left at home. She wrapped 
them, a damp and rather dirty love-token, in the folds 
of her cloak, trusting that the resultant ‘mess’ would 
be forgiven, inasmuch as ‘her little girl fetched them 
because she loved her,’ a forgiveness upon which she 
did well to depend.”’ 

Comment is needless on a story like ‘‘ Two Little 


Wooden Shoes”? (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, $1.50), already so widely known. The tale is 
an English classic, and one of the best productions 
from Ouida’s pen. With her tact and charm Ouida is 


always able to reach the hearts of her young readers. 

‘* Santa Claus’s New Castle”’ is a bright little Christ- 
mas story by Maude Florence Bellar. It is illustrated 
by Dixie Selden. The cover is decorated with holly 
leaves and berries, but cannot be said to be very attrac- 
tive. (Nitschke Brothers, Columbus, Ohio. $1.) 

Among some of the other new books are ‘‘ The Rose- 
bud Club,” by Grace Me Baron (Lee & Shepard, 75e. ), 
which concludes the Hazelwood series, and will be 
read with pleasure by all boys and girls ; ‘‘The Merry 
Five’’ (same publishers) by Penn Shirley, a book in- 
tended for children of five, eight or ten, and is the ex- 
periences of five children during a Summer in camp at 
the seashore; and “ Children of To-day,’ by Frances 
Brundage and Elizabeth S. Tucker (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York), one of the most attractive of the 
holiday books for children. Miss Brundage’s full-page 
illustrations of children’s heads are excellent, and the 
stories and verses by Miss Tucker are appropriate, but 
the charm of the book lies in the illustrations. 
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‘“‘Wer take no note of Time save by its loss,’”’ is the 
expression by the poet Young—of ‘‘ Night Thoughts ”’ 
fame—of a prosaic saying as old as Hebrew Chronicles. 
When either roysterers or pious negroes sing the Old 
Year out and the New Year in, or millions of voices ex- 
change the Happy New Year greeting, then Time’s 
takes on measuring notes. But New Year’s Day is an 
occasion when one may recall the another 
English poet, Philip James Bailey, who, in his epic of 
Festus, has written : 


loss 


lines of 


‘We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 
Who thinks most, 


He most lives 
feels the noblest, acts the best.’’ 
x 

The chorus of Happy New Year is yet echoing 
throughout the Union in January’s first week. The 
day in New England is not in such favor as in Knicker- 
bocker New York, and peace-loving, conservative Phila- 
delphia. In Paris it is called /a jour de lan, a phrase 
that emphasizes it as the very day of the year to re- 
spect and remember and keep festally. The French 
take less note of Christmas, which is kept like a Saint 
Day. London cares less for New Year’s Day than 
its traditional Xmas Day of the previous week. On 
New Year’s Day Parisians largely exchange presents— 
so do our own people. Indeed all classes of shop- 
keepers will avouch that more New Year 
than Christmas ones are purchased. Santa Claus brings 
Christmas presents mainly to juvenility, but elders 
find their gifts most numerous on New Year’s Day. 
Cynics will tell us that each day begins a new year, and 
that fixing January first as a New Year’s Day is only an 
arbitrary selection. The superstitious take years that 
numerically contain the most odd numbers in calendar 
place as unlucky years. In 1897 are three to one of odd 
numbers. The disastrously financial year of 1837 is 
cited ; 
grations ; also 1873 as 


presents 


1871 is also adduced as the year of great confla- 


a year of panic. It is to be 
hoped, however, 1897 will in its events crumble the 
superstition. It brings a new administration. It brings 
the cruel Sultan undera black cloud of international 
disfavor. It buries many ugly old controversies. It 
ushers many new men and new measures, and bids 
fair to become a year not only of good resolutions, but 
of good, practical performances. Let us all keep the 
chorus of Happy New Year a constant echo. 
* a * 

Isaw a cynical friend watching the sports of the 
pupils of the Architectural School, in West Forty- 
sixth Street, near Broadway, and accosted him. “TI 
presume,’’ said I, ‘‘ you are recalling those pleasant 
lines of the poet Willis : 

‘**T love to look on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play ; 
And it wiles my heart from its dreariness 
To see the young so gay.’ 


‘Not a bit of it, my optimistic friend,’’ he returned. 
On the contrary, it saddened me, for I was thinking of 
their future trials in life—their disappointments and 
failures and anxieties, and I would paraphrase Willis 
so as to make him read, ‘’Tis sad to look on a scene 
like this.’ Rather would I, who know the world so 
well, think of -the lines written by Sir Walter Raleigh 
in his Tower cell the night before his execution : 
**F’en such is life; it takes in trust 
Our hopes, our joys, our all we have ; 
And pays us back with age and dust. 
Then in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days.”’ 
And optimist I and cynical He parted as perhaps 
the champion cynic Job and Elihu often parted—the 
latter mourning, the former an incorrigible grumbler. 

x* » 
The holding up of skirts at a crossing, or at an im- 

pediment on the pavement, has ceased to be a con- 
venience to women, and has become a fashionable art 
-studied, practiced, and indeed taught, so that a woman 
of gadabout temperament and careless of cab or 
brougham may almost be said to socially stand or fall 
by the way she holds up her skirt. A woman writer ina 
London paper says: ‘‘ The women who have studied it 
will tell you that it is an instinct, like the adjustment 
of the veil or the expression of a salute. Up toa point 
they are right, but observation may move more moun- 
tains than faith ever will in these days of unbelief, and 
through the failures of our friends one may haply learn 
elegance. To stand at a crossing is an opportunity. 
There is the woman who is obviously actuated by the 
sole desire to prevent the contact of her petticoats with 
the street at any point. Strong in the consciousness of 
Jaeger and knee-breeches, she is apt to grasp her skirt, 
drawing it around and up while she plunges boldly 
through the mud and her fellow-men. The former she 
has avoided ; the latter will doubtless avoid her in 
future. More frequent is the woman who, lacking the 
conviction of her boots and petticoats, is at pains to lift 
her dress as slightly as is consistent with the rudiments 
of cleanliness. So she hitches it an inch or so aside 
and walks with the air of one who is naked and 
ashamed, though the only thing to be seen is a well- 
worn shoe and a draggled petticoat. In this task the 
slovenly woman is foredoomed to failure. If you are 
not sure of your clothes as well as of yourself, the right 
angle of elevation and the strong, easy grip at the back 
of your skirt will always be beyond you, as, indeed, 
every grace worth attaining is beyond her who permits 
herself to weary in well-dressing.”’ To which may be 
added a Portfolio reflection, that all women who are 
on the outskirts of society will continue to aid the 
street-sweeper by draggling skirts on their pathway 
through life, and not cultivate the art of skirt gym- 
nastics to the verge of modest grace. 
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